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LIVING  ON  THE  EDGE 

Orange  County  Style 

It’s  a  style  ail  its  own.  Dubbed  the  “Orange  Riviera"  by  Time  Magazine,  Orange  County’s 
793,500  households  offer  advertisers  one  thing  in  common  —  a  doorstep  to  affluence. 

So  dependable  is  this  market’s  effective  buying  income  —  $47,961  average  household  in¬ 
come  and  $38  billion  in  purchasing  power  —  it’s  as  reliable  as  the  tide,  aixl  continues  to  rise. 

And  no  other  source  pounces  on  porches  harder  than  The  Orange  County  Register.  It’s  a 
reflection  of  the  Register’s  #1  national  ranking  in  total,  full-run  advertising  —  the  direct 
result  of  advertisers’ success.  t  h  i  ?  mr  * 

If  you’re  trying  to  reach  the  affluent,  try  “Life  on  PlU^I 

the  Edge . . .  Orange  County  Style.”  ^ 

Repnsentad  nathnaKy  by  CWOM 
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As  A  New  City 
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Manhattan  Beach' 
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Covering  the  entire  coast  of  L.A., 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 
Market  is  large  enough,  wealthy  enough 

Strong  enough  to  be  a  major 

metropolitan  area.  Because  of 
this  fact,  news  events  of  the 
megalopolis  are  very 
important  to  our  readers. 

Events,  business  decisions 
■  and  cities  changing 
I  demographics  impact 
v«$tdMs«ef  ^  not  only  our  market 

AX  .  ^  but  the  entire  ADI. 

Southern  Californians 

3*  ighly  mobile 
}le  and  may 
ract  with 
veral  cities 
in  the  course 
of  their 
work  or 
recreational 
day. 


lagievood 
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Haibdr  City 


Palos  Verdes  Estates 


Vlimington 


Roiiiflg  Hiiis 


Population:  1.7  million  N 

Defense  Industry:  Hughes.  I 

Northrop,  Douglas,  TRW 
Military  Bases:  Air  Force  San  Pedro/V 

Navy  Terminal  Island  Rancho  Paios  verdes 

World  Port:  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
International  Airport:  LAX  n. 

Oil  Industry:  Standard  El  Segundo,  Mobil  n. 

Torrance,  Shell  Wilmington  N.  / 

Fishing  Industry:  StarKist  Terminal  Island  n.  / 

Film  Industry:  MGM  Culver  City,  2C)th  Century  Fox  / j 

Tourist:  lO.OOO.CXX)  visitors  annually  n.  1/ 

Automotive  Industry:  Honda,  Toyota,  Hyundai  Torrance  'N.V 
Major  Universities:  UCLA,  Cal  State  Dominguez,  Loyola 
Marymount,  Pepperdine 

Professional  Sports:  World  Champion  Lakers  Basketball,  Kings 
Hockey.  Hollywood  Park  Horse  Racing 

Average  Income:  $47,289  ^  ■  ■ 

C>0pei[  ANGELES  MClldSpa|2MS 


Nevrs-Pilot' 


Los  Angeles  Harbor 


Daily  Breeze  New^Pilot  The  Outlook 

We  Cover  the  Coast...  The  Best  of  L.A.! 

5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance  CA  90505  (213)540-5511  Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker 
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GMA 

Integrated  Inserting  Systems 

The  Latest  Technology  for  Daily  and  Sunday  Inserting 


GMA  —  the  leader  in 
engineering  and  technical 
innovation  for  newspaper 
mailrooms  —  has  developed 
the  latest,  state-of-the-art 
production  system  for  on-line 
inserting  of  your  daily  or 
Sunday  newspaper... at  press 
speeds. 

This  high-speed  inserting 
system  integrates  several 
patented  GMA-designed 
products  to  provide  a  highly 
flexible  and  cost-effective 
system  for  small,  medium¬ 
sized  and  large  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Individual  jackets  up  to  160 
broadsheet  pages  are 
conveyed  directly  from  the 
press  to  the  pocket  of  the  High 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street,  Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  508-481-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


Speed  SLS-1000®  inserter, 
utilizing  GMA’s  high  quality, 
advanced  design  NEWS- 
GRIP  Single  Gripper 
Conveyor  and  the  high 
performance  PRESS-TO- 
POCKET^M  (PTP)  Inserting 
System.  GMA's  AUTOMATIC 
HOPPER  LOADER  (AF  100) 
further  enhances  the  system 
with  high-speed  feeding  of 
pre-printed  inserts  into  the 
main  jacket. 

As  a  primary  example  of 
engineering  and  technical 
leadership,  GMA  has 


nemau 

mtih 

^  INTEGRATED  MSERTING  SYSTEMS  ^ 


introduced  the  LINE 
STORAGE  SYSTEM  ™  as  a 
valuable  option  for  Integrated 
Inserting  Systems,  providing 
pre-printed  insert  storage  and 
retrieval,  and  automatic 
buffering  capability. 

The  High  Speed  SLS-1000® 
inserter,  which  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  GMA’s  Integrated 
Inserting  Systems,  has  been 
installed  in  over  300  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe  and  Australia. 

For  the  answer  to  your 
growing  daily  and  Sunday 
inserting  requirements, 
contact  GMA  —  the  leader  in 
technical  innovation  for 
today's  changing  newspaper 
mailroom. 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd.,  Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-694-9494 
FAX  215-694-0776 
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The  4th  Estate 


SEPTEMBER 

12- 15— Nationai  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annuai  Convention,  The  St. 

Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13- 15— ANPA/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Newspaper 

Training  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotei,  San  Francisco. 

14—  Waldo  Family  Lecture  on  International  Relations,  Seymour  Hersh, 
speaker;  Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk. 

14- 16— Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Annual  Meeting,  Airport  Mar¬ 

riott  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

15- 19— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Hyatt 

Regency  West  Shore,  Tampa. 

20-22— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Inn  at  Reading,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

20-22 — S^nce  Writers  Forum,  ‘Lung  Disease:  Challenge  in  the  ’90s,' 
sponsored  by  the  American  Lung  Association  and  American  Thor¬ 
acic  Society,  The  Historic  Inns  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

20-22— ^burban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  Campus 
Hotel,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

20- 22— Catholic  Press  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Depot 

Inn,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

21- 24 — Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Inc.,  Conference,  The  Chang¬ 

ing  Newspaper— A  Quest  for  Success;  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  & 
Resort. 

22- 24— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  American  Economic 

Power  in  the  Bush  Era,  An  Economics  Conference  for  Journalists, 
Scanticon  Conference  Center.  Princeton,  N.J. 

23- 27— Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Beausejour, 

Moncton,  N.B.,  Canada. 

27-29 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Western  Regional  Conference,  Berkeley 
Conference  Center,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

OCTOBER 

3-6 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  Des 
Moines. 

8- 12 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly,  Monterrey, 

Mexico. 

6-14— National  Newspaper  Week. 

9- 13— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

15-18— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

SEPTEMBER 

13-16— ANPA/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Newspaper 
Training  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

15—  NENA  Workshop  for  Newspaper  Librarians,  Andover  Marriott, 
Andover,  Mass. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Classified  Advertising,  Fort  Worth  Hil¬ 
ton.  * 

17- 27— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

18- 20— ANPA,  Advanced  Management  Workshop,  Omni  Georgetown, 

Washington,  D.C. 

19- 20— Inlarxf  Press  Foundation,  Cost  Clinic,  InlarKf  Press  Center,  Chicago. 
21 — INAME,  Small  Newspaper  Seminar,  Madison,  Wise.,  and  also  Sept. 

23,  Crystal  Lake,  III. 

21-22— Inland  Press  Foundation,  Group  Executives  Seminar,  Westin  Hotel- 
O’Hare,  Chicago. 

24- 29— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Video  Graphic 

Design,  St.  Petersburg. 

24-29— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program,  Reston, 
Va. 

26— NENA,  Marketing  and  Editing  of  TMCs  and  Special  Sections,  Holiday 
Inn  Crown  Plaza,  Natick,  Mass. 

27-28— NENA  District  Manager  Training  Workshop,  Park  West  Hotel,  Marl¬ 
borough,  Mass. 

OCTOBER 

1-6— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators,  Reston,  Va. 

1-7— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  First  Electronic  Still 
Workshop,  Harborskfe  Inn,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


HELPFUL  HINTS 

FOR  NEW  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS.. 


1. 

BE  CLEVER 


piAh 


I 

BE  PATIENT 


BE  AGGRESSIVE 


About  Awards 


ONPA  honors.  Fred  A.  Stickel,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Oregonian  in  Portland,  received  the  Amos  E. 
Voorhies  Award  for  journalistic  achievement  from  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  ONPA’s  President’s  Award  was  given  to  Tom 
Decker,  publisher  of  the  Lake  Oswego  Review. 

Excellent  population  reporting.  Milwaukee  Journal 
reporters  Meg  Kissinger  and  Richard  Kenyon  and  photog¬ 
raphers  Richard  Wood  and  Gary  Porter  received  a  Popula¬ 
tion  Institute  1988  Global  Media  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Population  Reporting  in  the  best  team-reporting  effort 
category. 

The  1988  Global  Media  Awards  were  presented  in  14 
categories  in  Jakarta  last  December  by  Indonesian  Presi¬ 
dent  Suharto,  but  the  Journal  award  recipients  could  not 
be  present  at  that  time,  instead  receiving  their  plaque  at  a 
recent  breakfast  in  the  Wyndham  Hotel  in  Milwaukee. 

Mencken  Awards.  The  Free  Press  Association  recently 
announced  the  finalists  in  its  eighth  annual  Mencken 
Awards.  Newspaper  finalists  were: 

Best  news  story  or  investigative  report:  Dennis  Potten- 
ger,  Sacramento  magazine.  Best  feature  story  or  essay: 
Jeff  MacNelly,  Miami  Herald,  syndicated;  and  Roger 
Ebert,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  syndicated.  Best  editorial: 
Doug  Bandow,  Copley  News  Service;  Joanne  Jacobs,  San 
Jose  Mercury  News;  the  Detroit  News  for  an  editorial 
series;  and  the  Oakland  Tribune  for  an  editorial  series. 
Best  cartoon:  Bob  Englehart,  the  Hartford  Courant;  Walt 
Handelsman,  the  Scranton  Times;  Jim  Margulies,  the 
Houston  Post;  Joe  Sharpnack,  the  Daily  Iowan;  and  John 
Trever,  the  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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"THE  GOOD 
HEALTH" 


OF  BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, 

LOS  ANGELES, 
NEW  YORK, 
AND 

WASHINGTON 
DEPENDS  ON 
SYMMETRY* 

A  new  era  is  opening  for 
national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers:  The  Good  Health 
Magazine. 

Five  top  newspapers  with 
one  great  idea.  Each  pub¬ 
lishing  its  own  edition  of  this 
new,  superior  quality  health 
magazine  in  selected  Sunday 
issues  of  their  newspapers. 

To  meet  the  high  quality 
demands  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  Symmetry  super- 
calendered  paper  was  cho¬ 
sen  because  of  its  proven 
record  of  performance  in 
outstanding  national  adver¬ 
tising  environments  such  as 
The  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 

Learn  ^y  the  classic 
qualities  of  Symmetry  make 
it  the  dear  paper  of  choice 
for  this  important  new 
national  advertising  vehide. 
Contact  Madison  Sales 
Company,  695  East  Main 
Street,  P.O.  Box  10328, 
Stamford  CT  06904-2328. 
(203)  359-8927. 


tons  of  SC  experience. 


0 1989,  Madison  Paper  Industries. 


New  book  prize 
offered  by 
L.A.  Times 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  will  award 
a  science  and  technology  prize  begin¬ 
ning  this  fall  as  part  of  its  annual  Book 
Prize  program. 

The  new  prize  will  join  existing 
awards  in  fiction,  p^try,  history,  bi¬ 
ography  and  current  interest,  as  well  as 
the  Robert  Kirsch  Award.  The  latter 
is  for  a  body  of  work  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West. 

The  Times  Book  Prizes  have  been 
awarded  since  1980. 

Times  publisher  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Tom  Johnson  said  the  new 
award  “adds  an  important  new 
dimension  to  the  Book  Prizes.” 

Times  book  editor  Jack  Miles  said 
the  new  prize  is  intended  for  works 
written  for  general  audiences. 

Times  Book  Prize  winners  each 
receive  a  cash  prize  of  $1,000.  Nomi¬ 
nations  are  solicited  each  year  from 
100  Times  book  reviewers.  Finalists 
and  winners  are  chosen  by  three 
judges  per  category,  all  of  whom  are 
anonymous. 

APA  award  mistake 

A  recount  showed  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  not  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat,  won  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association’s  General  Excel¬ 
lence  award  for  daily  newspapers,  the 
APA  said. 

“Human  beings  make  human 
errors,”  said  APA  executive  director 
Dennis  Schick. 

The  Democrat  received  the  award 
July  22  at  the  APA’s  meeting.  The 
Gazette  was  awarded  second  place. 
Their  finishes  were  reversed  after  the 
recount,  which  arose  from  a  Gazette 
inquiry  about  the  vote  tabulation, 
Schick  said. 

Democrat  managing  editor  John 
Robert  Starr  said  he  was  not  angry 
because  his  newspaper  had  run  no 
promotional  advertisements  about 
the  award.  “We  can  forgive  them  a  lot 
easier,”  Starr  said. 

Gazette  editor  Walker  Lundy  said, 
“I  like  these  results  better.” 

The  mistake  happened  when  con¬ 
test  judges  erroneously  considered 
editorial  cartoons  in  the  overall  con¬ 
test,  Schick  said.  The  Democrat  won 
first-  and  second-place  in  editorial 
cartooning,  and  the  Gazette  won  third 
place,  he  said. 

Before  the  retabulation,  Schick 


said,  the  Gazette  had  88.9  points 
overall  and  the  Democrat  was  first 
with  92  points.  With  points  for  edito¬ 
rial  cartooning  subtracted,  the 
Gazette  finished  with  90  points  and 
the  Democrat  had  86.78  points,  he 
said. 

Forty  percent  of  the  score  comes 
from  the  judges’  evaluation  of  the 
papers,  and  60%  is  computed  from 
other  awards  won  in  the  contest, 
Schick  said. 

—  AP 

Areata  to  print 
Sunday  magazine 
for  St.  Louis  P-D 

Areata  Graphics/Buffalo  and  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  have  signed  a 
three-year  contract  for  the  printing  of 
the  newspaper’s  Sunday  magazine. 

The  contract  took  effect  with  the 
July  2  issue. 

Under  the  contract,  annual  produc¬ 
tion  is  anticipated  to  be  in  excess  of  32 
million  magazines. 


A  JOHN  HUGHfiS  FajA 

JOHN  CANr>Y 


Some  300-375  newspapers  across 
the  country  recently  carried  this  ad  for 
the  movie  "Uncle  Buck."  What  made 
the  ad  a  little  different  was  the  coupon 
for  a  'buck'  off  refreshments  or  other 
merchandise  at  the  theater  — 
depending  on  the  local  exhibitor's 
restrictions.  The  coupon,  incorporated 
in  the  studio's  existing  ads  for  the 
movie,  appeared  twice  —  on  the 
Wednesday  the  film  opened  and  the 
following  Friday  —  the  second  time 
using  green  on  the  'buck'  coupon  in 
those  newspapers  where  color  was 
available. 


Byrne  honored  at 
local  performance 

Actor  Hal  Holbrook  recently  gave 
a  performance  of  Mark  Twain 
Tonight  at  the  Springer  Opera 
House  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  honor  of 
Mary  Margaret  Byrne,  the  late  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  editorial  pages. 

In  honor  of  Byrne,  the  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  Ledger-Enquirer,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Springer  board 
of  trustees,  and  profits  from  the  show 
went  to  the  theater,  of  which  Byrne 
was  an  active  member. 


Ridings  joins  board 
of  judicature  group 

Dorothy  S.  Ridings,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  was  among  the  32  new  members 
elected  to  the  American  Judicature 
Society  board  of  directors  at  the 
group’s  annual  meeting  in  Honolulu. 

The  American  Judicature  Society  is 
a  national  independent  organization 
of  over  20,000  citizens  working  to 
improve  the  nation’s  justice  system. 


Minority  job  fair 
pianned  in  Houston 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  the  Texas  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  are 
slated  to  host  a  regional  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Conference  for  Minorities  at 
the  Westin  Galleria  Hotel  in  Houston, 
Texas,  Oct.  18-19. 

Underwriters  of  the  conference 
include  the  Houston  Chronicle,  the 
Houston  Post,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  Scripps  How¬ 
ard,  the  Knight  Foundation  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Foundation.  Other 
sponsors  include  the  Houston  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Black  Journalists  and  the 
Houston  Association  of  Hispanic 
Media  Professionals. 

Journalism  students  from  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  are  being 
targeted  for  the  conference,  and  the 
first  100  minority  applicants  from  out¬ 
side  a  125-mile  radius  of  Houston  will 
be  offered  complimentary  housing  at 
the  Westin  for  one  night. 

The  conference  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  SPJ’s  1989  national  conven¬ 
tion. 
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Reporting  the  news  before  it’s  history 
is  Reuters  business. 

\(fe’ve  made  our  reputation  repo-ting 
news  quickly  and  accurately  Scoing 
beats  on  br^ing  stoies  is  one  quality 
that  distinguishes  Reuter  produas  from 
our  competition. 

At  Reuters  we  have  no  parent  news¬ 
paper  to  answer  to.  The  only  deadlines 
we  write  ftx  are  those  of  our  clients.  Our 


primary  purpose  is  and  always  has  been 
to  supply  news  to  the  widest  range  of 
subscribers. 

With  nearly  1,200  repoters  and  edi- 
tos  in  115  news  bureaus  woridwide, 
Reuters  is  uniquely  positioned  to  cover 
wold  events  when  and  where  they  occur. 
Whether  it’s  international,  national,  o 
business  news,  it  is  this  uniqueness  that 
adds  value  to  every  Reuter  service. 


Fo  a  free  30-day  trial  of  The  Reuter 
News,  Business,  o  Financial  Repots, 
call  (212)603-3576 

At  Reuters  we  owe  our  allegiance  no 
to  one  newspaper  we  own,  but  to  every 
newspaper  we  serve 


The  First  f'feime  In  News. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robwt  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Theft  of  government  property 

It  has  been  speculated  that  sooner  or  later  someone  in  government 
would  try  to  use  a  federal  law  barring  the  theft  of  government 
property  to  stop  information  leaks.  Use  of  the  statute  has  just  been 
endorsed  by  the  Justice  Department.  Attorney  General  Dick  Thorn¬ 
burgh  is  using  it  in  an  effort  to  find  and  prosecute  whoever  told  a 
television  reporter  about  a  federal  inquiry  involving  a  Pennsylvania 
congressman. 

Until  recently  the  Justice  Department  refused  to  use  the  theft 
statute  to  prosecute  unauthorized  news  disclosures  but  now  consid¬ 
ers  this  latest  news  leak  serious  enough  to  change  its  mind. 

We  can  understand  the  theft-of-property  argument  when  applied 
to  documents.  We  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  applied  to  in¬ 
formation  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth.  Obviously,  someone  in 
Justice  believes  it  can  be. 

Isn’t  it  a  dangerous  philosophy,  however,  to  say  that  anyone  who 
passes  news  or  information  orally  and  informally  can  be  accused  of 
theft  of  property  by  the  originators  of  that  material?  A  dictionary 
definition  of  “property”  is  “any  object  of  value  that  a  person  may 
lawfully  acquire  and  hold,”  meaning  “things,”  or  “objects.” 

If  “speech”  is  to  be  considered  a  “thing”  under  the  statute,  what 
happens  to  fi*eedom? 


Minority  empioyment 

A  lot  has  been  written  about  the  slow  growth  of  minority  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  nation’s  newspapers  and  in  their  newsrooms.  Some 
minority  spokesmen  have  accused  newspapers  and  their  editors  of 
dragging  their  feet  in  this  connection.  The  number  of  recruiters  fi’om 
media  at  job  fairs,  such  as  was  conducted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  in  New  York  City  (108), 
would  belie  that  accusation. 

Nevertheless,  the  ASNE  reported  the  share  of  minority  em¬ 
ployees  working  in  the  newsrooms  of  daily  newspapers  increased  by 
only  one-half  of  one  percent  to  7.5%  last  year  {E&P,  April  22,  Page 
40).  That  is  comparable  to  the  figure  of  7.8%  reported  in  the  Survey  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Conununications  Graduates  for  1988  (E&P, 
Aug.  26,  Page  19).  About  one  in  eight,  12.4%,  of  the  newspaper 
industry  hires  from  j-school  graduates  in  ’88  were  members  of  a 
racial  minority. 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  recent  study  points  out  that  the  pace 
of  hiring  of  minority  journalists  is  slow  because  the  schools  are  not 
able  to  produce  more  minority  candidates:  “The  proportion  of  minor¬ 
ities  graduating  fi^m  the  nation’s  journalism  and  mass  communica¬ 
tions  programs  has  not  increased  beyond  10%  in  recent  years,  while 
the  percentage  of  minorities  in  the  nation  continues  to  increase 
.  .  .  Colleges  in  general  and  journalism  schools  in  particular  must 
find  ways  to  dramatically  increase  the  number  of  minority  students  in 
order  to  assure  diversity  in  higher  education  and  eventual  greater 
diversity  in  the  media  work  force.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Sees  no  need  for  school  of  law  reporting 


The  article  in  your  July  8  issue  dis¬ 
cussing  the  law  and  reporters  made  a 
few  v£did  points  but  missed  the  boat 
on  what  the  news  media  have  already 
done  to  report  on  a  sometimes  com¬ 
plex  topic. 

Bernard  Witkin,  the  lawyer  quoted 
in  your  article,  suggests  there  should 
be  a  school  of  law  reporting.  I  won’t 
disagree  that  the  media  can  always 
learn  and  do  better,  but  I’m  not  sure 
such  a  school  is  the  answer. 

I  say  this  as  a  journalist  who  has 
dealt  with  legal  issues  while  working 
for  UPI  and  in  my  current  job  at  the 
National  Law  Journal.  Good  report¬ 
ers,  if  persistent,  can  get  most 
lawyers  to  speak  in  language  they  can 
understand;  if  they  can’t,  the  journal¬ 


ist’s  best  tool  is,  simply,  another 
question. 

So  when  Mr.  Witkin  asks,  “Who 
looks  at  the  law?’’  he  either  hasn’t 
seen  what  the  media  have  done  or 
apparently  does  not  think  highly  of  it. 

Years  before  he  proposed  the 
school,  there  was  Anthony  Lewis  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Fred  Graham  of 
CBS  and  Carl  Stem  of  NBC.  Why, 
Mr.  Stem  was  so  well-versed  in  the 
law  that  he  became  the  media  middle¬ 
man  with  U.S.  EMstrict  Judge  Gerhard 
Gesell  during  the  Oliver  North  trial. 

In  recent  years,  the  Times,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  many  other  news 
organizations  have  devoted  more 
space  and  resources  to  covering  law. 


Perhaps  instead  of  looking  at  the 
media,  maybe  Mr.  Witkin  and  others 
who  think  like  him  should  examine 
how  lawyers  deal  with  the  media. 

Why  not  just  talk  straight  to  report¬ 
ers,  rather  than  asking  questions  like 
“Did  you  get  that?!’  or  the  classic 
“Are  you  a  lawyer?” 

It  would  make  life  easier  for  both 
reporters  and  lawyers.  It  would  also 
avoid  grown  men  and  women  going  to 
a  school  which  they  really  don’t  need 
to  attend. 

Andrew  Blum 

(Blum  is  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Natkmal  Law  Journal.) 


Why  copy  editors  are 

We  don’t  need  much  imagination  to 
see  why  the  young,  bright  and 
talented  hesitate  to  become  copy  edi¬ 
tors  or  why  many  who  do  often  leave 
after  a  few  years.  That  young  profes¬ 
sional  moves  from  the  protected  cam¬ 
pus  into  unfamiliar  surroundings  with 
hi^  hopes  of  starting  new  relation¬ 
ships,  making  new  friends,  connect¬ 
ing  with  a  church,  playing  in  a  band, 
joining  a  theater  group,  maybe  start¬ 
ing  to  shop  for  a  mate. 

The  hours  on  most  a.m.  copy  desks 
effectively  eliminate  the  opportunity 
for  such  social  contact  at  a  time  in  life 
when  it  is  most  crucial.  In  contrast, 
the  life  of  a  reporter,  even  at  the  entry 
level,  is  far  richer  in  personal  contact 
with  stimulating  people  and  activity. 

Wanted  to  see 
controversial  photo 

Your  ombudsman  article  on  the 
Montreal  Gazette’s  front-page  photo 
of  gay  men  kissing  was  interesting  and 
informative  (July  15,  Page  5).  But  why 
didn’t  E&P  run  the  photo  that 
eni^ed  so  many  of  the  Gazette’s  sub¬ 
scribers? 

Without  it,  E&P  readers  were  left 
to  rely  on  the  ombudsman’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  photographed  kiss  as  “not 
erotic”  and  “a  chaste  but  political 
kiss,  an  act  of  defiance  almost  like  a 
raised  fist.” 

Paul  Parsons 

(Parsons  is  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  Kansas  State  University.) 
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hard  to  find 

That  job  may  be  the  first  concern 
and  primary  reason  he  or  she  got  to 
the  newsroom,  but  where  is  it  written 
that  one  must  assume  a  monastic  exis¬ 
tence  when  drawn  to  the  copy  desk  by 
love  of  language  and  the  news  busi- 
ness?  The  ASNE  study,  “The 
Changing  Face  of  the  Newsroom,” 
should  show  us  why  good  copy  edi¬ 
tors  and  hard  to  find  and  keep,  if  we 
hadn’t  caught  on  by  now. 

Scheduling  copy  editors  on  a  four- 


day  week  of  lO-hour  shifts  is  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Newsroom  managers  will  see 
that  concern  for  the  personal  lives  of 
employees  —  particularly  those  just 
starting  their  careers  —  can  pay  off  in 
morale,  productivity,  loyalty  and 
motivation  to  excel. 

Raleigh  C.  Mann 

(Mann  is  associate  professor.  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  North 
Carolina.) 


SPEAKING  OF  LAT-WP... 

“We  originally  bought  the  Times-Post  service  for 
our  new  Sunday  edition,  a  big  success.  But  LAT- 
WP's  concise  writing  style,  as  well  as  knowledge 
and  perspective  of  the  writers,  quickly  made  the 
service  indispensable  to  readers  of  our  newspaper 
seven  days  a  week.” 

Len  Ingrassia 
Editor 

NORTHWEST  HERALD 
Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 
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The  Two  Best  Ways 
To  Reach 

Western  Massachusetts 


thousands  ahead  in  cirailation  and  readership.  We  reach  85%  of  the  market.*  No  other 
newspaper  covers  the  region  as  well. 

With  nine  bureaus  in  cities  and  towns  across  Western  Massachusetts,  the  Union- 
News  and  Sunday  Republican  have  made  a  solid  commitment  to  cover  the  news  that 
matters  most  to  our  readers. 

Whether  it’s  a  town  meeting  or  Little  League  action — big  city  politics  or  new 
business  development — the  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican  cover  ever^'  detail. 
That’s  why  more  than  300,000  people  in  Western  Massachusetts  read  us  every  day.  It’s 
not  surprising  then,  that  when  businesses  want  to  reach  Western  Massachusetts,  the 
Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican  are  the  Number  One  advertising  buy. 

Union-News 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  01 101 

Newhouse  Newspapers 
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Ingersoll  in  Europe 

Analysts  assess  his  chances  for  success 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

Ingersoll  Publications,  the  Prince¬ 
ton  (NJ.)  based  publisher  that  has 
built  its  organization  around  small- 
city  dailies  and  suburban  weeklies  in 
the  United  States,  is  looking  to 
expand  in  Europe. 

Since  arriving  in  Britain  in  1987, 
Ingersoll  has  bought  the  Birmingham 
Post  and  Mail  and  the  Coventry  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph  in  England  and  agreed 
to  buy  50%  of  Irish  Press  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  which  publishes  three  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Dublin. 

By  the  end  of  next  year,  James  F. 
Plugh,  chief  executive  of  Ingersoll’s 
European  arm,  estimates  that  Inger¬ 
soll  will  have  invested  more  than  100 
million  pounds  (about  $168  million)  in 
Europe. 

“We’re  in  Europe  for  the  long 
term,”  said  Plugh  by  telephone  from 
his  office  in  Birmingham,  “and  we’re 
looking  to  acquire  or  create  newspa¬ 
pers  in  several  countries.” 

Ingersoll,  Plugh  said,  is  particularly 


interested  in  Spain  and  West  Ger¬ 
many,  “but  would  look  at  opportuni¬ 
ties  anywhere.” 

Despite  a  current  tightness  in  the 
British  economy  that  has  bitten  into 
the  housing  market,  Plugh  detects 
demographic  trends  similar  to  those 
that  have  fed  the  growth  of  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers  in  the  United 
States. 

“Some  of  the  same  forces  are 
beginning  to  take  place,”  he  said. 
“You  see  some  movement  out  of  the 
cities  into  suburbia.  People  want  to 
know  more  about  what’s  happening  in 
their  local  areas.” 

Plugh  also  predicts  “tremendous 
change”  in  the  broadcasting  industry, 
citing  the  recent  arrival  of  satellite 
television  and  the  government’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  allow  more  tv  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

“The  Greater  Birmingham  area  is 
the  size  of  Philadelphia,”  he  said, 
“and  yet  there  is  one  commercial 
radio  station  today  that  services 


Greater  Birmingham.  I  couldn’t  even 
begin  to  count  the  number  of  commer¬ 
cial  radio  stations  that  serve  Greater 
Philadelphia.” 

Few  other  U.S.  players 

Ingersoll  is  not  part  of  a  stampede 
by  American  publishers  into  Europe. 
Apart  from  the  Tribune  Company  of 
Chicago,  which  has  taken  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  stake  in  the  Sunday  Corre¬ 
spondent  —  a  new  paper  due  to  be¬ 
gin  publishing  this  month  —  Plugh 
does  not  “know  of  anyone  else  who’s 
over  here.” 

Angela  Bawtree,  publishing  analyst 
at  Warburg  Securities  in  London, 
does  not  believe  that  Ingersoll’s  move 
into  Britain’s  regional  press  is  likely 
to  spark  a  trend  by  other  American 
newspaper  companies. 

“It  is  getting  more  and  more  com¬ 
petitive  and  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  big 
players  here  who  are  quite  keen  to 
expand,”  she  commented. 

There  has  been  some  surprise,  she 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Ingersoll  expands  in  Britain 

Launches  39  free-circulation  ‘community’  newspapers  this  month 


Ingersoll  Publications  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  major  launch  of  community 
newspapers  in  Britain,  with  39  free- 
circulation  newspapers  having  a  total 
circulation  of  over  400,000  to  be 
opened  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  newspapers  range  in  size  from 
7,500  to  20,000  and  are  located  in  the 
Birmingham  area.  Nineteen  were 
scheduled  to  be  opened  this  week  and 
the  other  20  are  to  make  their  debut  on 
Sept.  20. 

All  the  newspapers  carry  the  name 
Focus,  along  with  the  name  of  the 
community  they  cover.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  run  by  an  Ingersoll  sub¬ 
sidiary  called  New  Enterprise  Publi¬ 
cations. 


According  to  the  U.K.  Press 
Gazette,  work  on  the  project  began 
last  February  and  “30  journalists 
have  been  recruited  in  great  se¬ 
crecy.” 

Similar  to  community  newspapers 
run  by  Ingersoll  in  the  United  States, 
the  Focus  newspapers  plan  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  community  news  ignored 
by  larger  newspapers  in  the  market. 

According  to  the  Gazette,  the 
Focus  newspapers  are  to  be  produced 
on  an  Apple  computer  system  and  will 
be  printed  at  Robert  Maxwell’s  plant 
in  Oldham. 

Editor  of  the  Focus  newspapers  is 
Rajinder  Lawley,  who  has  magazine 


editing  experience  in  Europe.  Clive 
Leighton,  former  executive  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  Evening  Mail  and 
most  recently  with  the  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard,  is  managing  editor. 

In  addition  to  his  community  news¬ 
papers,  Ingersoll  publishes  five  dai¬ 
lies  and  two  Sunday  newspapers  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  a 
recently  announced  joint  venture 
between  Ingersoll  Publications  Co. 
and  the  Irish  Press  pic  of  Dublin. 

Ralph  Ingersoll  II  has  said  that  he 
plans  to  increase  his  European  hold¬ 
ings  by  the  end  of  this  year  by  adding 
at  least  one  German-language  news¬ 
paper. 
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Ingersoll 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


said,  at  the  apparent  caution  of  the 
Ingersoll  expansion  in  Britain. 

“I  think  he’s  been  slower  off  the 
mark  than  some  people  have  been 
expecting,”  Bawtree  said  of  Ralph 
Ingersoll  II,  the  company’s  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer.  “We’ve 
been  expecting  to  see  him  make  more 
substantial  moves  over  the  last  18 
months. 

“A  lot  of  U.K.  publishers  have 
quite  a  lot  of  respect  for  him,”  she 
said,  “but  we  haven’t  seen  anything 
that  is  significantly  new.” 

She  says  it  is  likely  that  Ingersoll 
will  make  extensive  use  of  U.S. -style 
advertising  inserts,  as  well  as 
attempting  to  foster  cooperation 
among  regional  publishers  to  make 
their  papers  more  accessible  to 
nation^  advertisers. 

Chris  Monroe,  a  publishing  indus¬ 
try  analyst  at  the  London  financial 
house  Hoare  Govett,  sees  the  British 
regional  press  as  a  good  investment 
over  the  long  haul. 


“Short  term,”  she  said,  “it’s  going 
to  be  more  competitive.  There  are 
also  some  very  professional  operators 
already  in  it  but,  if  you  buy  for  the 
right  sort  of  figures  and  if  you  build 
yourself  a  network  long  term,  yes,  I 
think  it’s  a  good  move.  It’s  a  question 
of  knowing  your  local  markets,  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  right  titles,  and  then  build¬ 
ing  up  saturation  coverage  in  the 
areas  that  you’re  in.” 

Another  London  analyst,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  expressed 
doubt  that  a  heavily  local  approach 
will  work  with  British  newspaper 
readers.  He  conceded  that  Ingersoll’s 
network  of  free  newspapers  (see 
related  story  on  Page  9)  will  allow  for 
sophisticated  targeting  and  cross¬ 
marketing,  but  he  cautioned  that  they 
will  also  involve  high  costs. 

“There  are  a  number  of  question 
marks,”  he  said,  “as  to  what  extent 
people  are  really  interested  in  much 
more  localized  newspapers,  i.e.  a 
newspaper  that’s  covering  a  tiny  area 
in  relation  to  editorial  and  in  relation 
to  advertising. 

“America,”  he  said,  “is  a  big  coun¬ 


Ralph  Ingersoll  II 


try.  It  lends  itself  to  a  much  more 
localized  news  distribution  service.” 

Plugh,  44,  a  longtime  Ingersoll 
senior  vice  president,  has  been  with 
the  company  for  16  years. 

Ingersoll  in  Ireland 
Asked  what  attracted  Ingersoll  into 
Ireland,  Plugh  said:  “Ireland.” 


“The  economy  has  begun  to 
change  rather  dramatically  in  Ire¬ 
land,”  he  said.  “There’s  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  job  creation  and  in 
the  overall  economy.  [Dublin  is]  one 
of  the  capitals  of  a  major  EEC  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  think  there’s  great  poten¬ 
tial  there.” 

That  upturn  has  been  reflected  in 
increased  advertising  for  cars,  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  employment.  Irish 
newspapers  are  also  enjoying  a  bonus 
from  the  legislation  that  created  com¬ 
mercial  radio  stations.  Illegal  pirate 
stations,  which  siphoned  off  ad 
revenue,  have  been  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  while  legitimate  stations  have 
yet  to  establish  themselves. 

The  Irish  Press  Group  —  publisher 
of  the  morning  Irish  Press,  the  eve¬ 
ning  Evening  Press  and  the  Sunday 
Press  —  has  been  a  chronic  money- 
loser. 

The  newspapers  were  founded  in 
the  1920s  as  a  vehicle  for  Fianna  Fail, 
which  was  to  become  Ireland’s 
dominant  political  party.  In  recent 
years,  the  identification  with  the 
party  has  lessened  but  the  papers 


retain  a  strong  following  among 
Fianna  Fail  supporters  in  rural  areas. 

The  Irish  Press  has  not  fared  well 
against  its  main  rival,  the  Irish  Inde¬ 
pendent,  which  has  invested  abroad 
and  entered  a  joint  publishing  venture 
with  the  Daily  Star,  an  English 
tabloid.  British  papers,  with  their 
greater  economies  of  scale,  have  been 
cutting  into  the  Irish  market. 

The  Irish  Press  switched  its  morn¬ 
ing  edition  from  a  broadsheet  to  a 
tabloid  in  1987.  That  change,  said  a 
Dublin  analyst,  has  not  helped  notice¬ 
ably. 

“It’s  lacked  any  sense  of  style,”  he 
said  of  the  paper.  “It’s  very  old-fash¬ 
ioned.” 

However,  he  feels  the  paper  can 
only  go  up  and  that  the  move  into 
Dublin  is  a  good  one  for  Ingersoll. 
What  the  organization  needs,  he 
observed,  is  “a  little  imagination.” 

“I  think  the  management  probably 
lost  confidence  in  itself  to  some 
extent,”  he  added,  “and  spent  so  long 
fighting  and  had  no  sense  of  going 
forward  at  all.” 

Plugh  has  found  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  newspaper  publishing 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States:  cir¬ 
culation  contributes  a  greater  share  of 
a  British  newspaper’s  revenue,  50% 
to  60%,  compared  with  25%  to  30%  in 
the  United  States.  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  more  important  in  Britain, 
bringing  in  about  twice  as  much 
money  as  display. 

Plugh  expects  display  to  grow  in 
importance  “as  the  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment  in  Britain  changes.”  He  said 
Ingersoll  has  brought  its  corporate  ad 
director  from  Princeton,  N.J.,  to  Bri¬ 
tain  on  a  special  assignment  to  help 
teach  U.S.  techniques. 

“We’ve  done  a  lot  of  work  on  rate 
card  structures,  on  incentive  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  display  staff,”  he  said, 
noting  that  incentives  have  enabled 
some  salespeople  to  double  their 
earnings. 

On  classified,  the  instruction  has 
been  in  the  other  direction.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  so  impressed  with  the 
sophistication  of  British  classified 
sales  methods  that  the  classified  ad 
chief  in  Birmingham  was  promoted  to 
corporate  classified  director  of  Inger- 
soll’s  operations  based  in  Princeton. 

“I  think  they  had  a  good  teacher,” 
he  said  of  the  British,  citing  the  Thom¬ 
son  chain,  which  imported  North 
American  techniques  a  generation 
ago.  “I’m  not  sure  that  as  many 
papers  in  the  States  refined  the  pack¬ 
age  as  tightly  as  what  the  British  have 
done,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  continual 
training  and  the  continual  sales  efforts 
on  the  part  of  classified  are  quite 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


By  the  end  of  next  year,  James  F.  Plugh,  chief 
executive  of  Ingersoll’s  European  arm,  estimates  that 
Ingersoll  will  have  invested  more  than  100  million 
pounds  (about  $168  million)  in  Europe. 
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Confidentiality  is  a  contract 

Minneapolis  appeals  court  says  reporter’s  promise  to 
keep  a  source  secret  is  a  legally  binding  oral  contract 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  newspaper  reporter’s  promise  of 
confidentiality  is  as  legally  binding  as 
an  oral  contract,  a  divided  Minnesota 
Court  of  Appeals  panel  ruled  Sept.  5. 

By  a  2-1  vote,  the  panel  ruled  the 
Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul 
and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dis¬ 
patch  must  pay  a  combined  $200,000 
in  damages  to  former  public  relations 
executive  Dan  Cohen  because  the 
newspapers  identified  him  as  a  source 
in  a  story  after  their  reporters  had 
promised  anonymity. 

However,  the  same  panel  ruled 
unanimously  that  the  Star  Tribune  of 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul  and  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  Dispatch  do  not  have  to 
pay  punitive  damages  of  $500,000. 


giving  rise  to  such  liability  were  taken 
while  in  pursuit  of  newsworthy  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  even  more  apparent  that 
news  organizations  are  not  exempt 
from  liability  when  they  breach  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  the  news,”  Judge 
Short  wrote. 

“The  government  has  an  interest  in 
protecting  the  expectations  of  a  per- 
son  who  freely  enters  into  a 
contract  ...”  she  continued. 
“Surely,  the  newspapers  would  not 
suggest  they  are  immune  to  ordinary 
commercial  contracts  for  goods  and 
services.” 

Further,  the  majority  opinion 
argues  that  its  findings  will  not  restrict 
the  public’s  access  to  information,  as 
both  papers  vigorously  argued  at  the 


“Were  we  not  to  enforce  the  newspapers’  promises 
of  confidentiality,  confidential  sources  would  have  no 
legal  recourse  against  unscrupulous  reporters  or 
editors.  Ultimately,  news  sources  could  dry  up, 
resulting  in  less  newsworthy  information  to  publish,” 
Judge  Short  wrote. 


A  Hennepin  County  jury  in  July 
1988  awarded  the  punitive  damages 
after  finding  the  papers  had  delib¬ 
erately  misrepresented  themselves 
when  the  reporters  made  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  promise. 

Over  the  objections  of  the  reporters 
who  promised  confidentiality,  the 
1982  stories  identified  Cohen  — 
spokesman  for  an  Independent  Repu¬ 
blican  Party  candidate  for  governor  — 
as  the  source  of  damaging  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  candidate  on  the  opposi¬ 
tion  Democratic-Farm-Labor  Party 
ticket  (E&P,  July  30,  1988,  P.  1 1). 

In  its  majority  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Marianne  Short  and  joined  by 
Judge  Harold  Schultz,  the  panel  said 
the  case  involved  the  “neutral  appli¬ 
cation”  of  contract  law  and  so  did  not 
interfere  with  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  the  newspapers. 

“It  is  apparent  from  these  and  other 
federal  cases  that  news  organizations 
cannot  rely  on  the  First  Amendment 
to  shield  themselves  from  criminal  or 
civil  liability  simply  because  the  acts 


trial  and  appeal. 

“Were  we  not  to  enforce  the  news¬ 
papers’  promises  of  confidentiality, 
confidential  sources  would  have  no 
legal  recourse  against  unscrupulous 
reporters  or  editors.  Ultimately,  news 
sources  could  dry  up,  resulting  in  less 
newsworthy  information  to  publish,” 
Judge  Short  wrote. 

Star  Tribune  executive  editor  Joel 
Kramer  lauded  the  decision  to  throw 
out  the  punitive  award,  but  added, 
“We  are  not  happy  about  the  courts  ’ 
involving  themselves  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  by  saying  there  is  not  a  First 
Amendment  issue  when  a  newspaj^r 
prints  true  information  about  a  poHti- 
cal  figure.” 

Kramer  said  he  was  “extremely 
pleased”  by  the  dissent  of  Judge  Gary 
Crippen  because  “Dissents  have  a 
way  of  becoming  a  majority.” 

In  his  dissent,  Crippen  said  the 
majority  decision  is  “fundamentally 
flawed”  and  ignores  vital  First 
Amendment  issues. 

“What  has  happened  here,”  he 


wrote,  “involves  the  exercise  of  the 
coercive  power  of  the  state  to  punish 
the  choice  of  the  private  press  to  pub¬ 
lish.  Making  the  problem  still  more 
critical,  this  sanction  occurs  for 
printing  a  true  story  on  the  purely 
politick  behavior  of  a  public  figure, 
and  on  the  efforts  of  [the  newspapers] 
to  cover  the  occurrence  of  that  con¬ 
duct. 

“It  is  for  editors,  not  the  courts,  to 
decide  when  promises  on  content 
should  be  made  and  to  decide  when 
publication  is  important,”  Crippen 
wrote. 

“The  award  of  damages  here 
directly  and  substantially  implicates 
the  First  Amendment  and  the  vitality 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  face  of  competing  consid¬ 
erations,”  Crippen  wrote  in  his  con¬ 
clusion. 

Both  Kramer  and  Pioneer  Press 
Dispatch  managing  editor  Mark  Nad- 
ler  said  no  decision  has  been  made  yet 
on  whether  to  appeal  the  appellate 
ruling. 


Investors  acquire 
El  Diario/La  Prensa 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  sold  El 
DiariolLa  Prensa,  a  New  York-based 
Spanish-language  daily  newspaper,  to 
a  group  of  investors  that  includes  the 
paper’s  publisher,  Carlos  Ramirez. 

Joining  Ramirez,  who  will  remain 
publisher,  in  the  new  management 
team  are  Peter  W.  Davidson,  a  New 
York  investment  banker  who  will 
become  the  paper’s  president,  and 
Rupert  Phillips,  owner  of  several 
daily  papers. 

El  Diario/La  Prensa  was  formed  by 
a  merger  of  two  Spanish-language 
newspapers  in  the  late  1960s.  The 
paper  currently  has  an  estimated 
re^ership  of  over  300,000  and  its  new 
owners  plan  to  make  changes  that 
include  introduction  of  a  desktop 
publishing  system,  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
tribute  fi'ee-standing  inserts,  and  relo¬ 
cating  to  a  new  printer  in  Long  Island 
City  to  allow  for  more  timely,  late- 
breaking  stories. 
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NewsTribune 

1  READ  WlUT  THE  P  I  MISSED  LAST  NIGHT.  ^ 

The  News  Tribune  is  running  this  aggressive  billboard  campaign  attacking  the  Seattle  P-l. 


Attacking  the  competition 

Tacoma  daily  mounts  aggressive  campaign  against  Seattle  paper 


By  M.L.  Stein 

“The  Morning  News  Tribune 
Wages  War  on  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer,”  proclaimed  the  headline  of 
a  press  release  issued  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  representing  the  Tacoma 
newspaper. 

Maybe  so.  At  this  writing  all  the 
shots  are  being  fired  by  the  Tribune  in 
its  drive  to  overtake  the  P-I  in  South 
King  County,  particularly  the  fast¬ 
growing  suburb  of  Federal  Way. 

Officials  at  the  P-I  and  its  JOA  part¬ 
ner,  the  Seattle  Times,  agree  that  the 
campaign  mounted  by  the  Tribune  is 
unusual  in  character. 

The  McClatchy  daily  has  mailed 
out  to  South  County  non-subscribers 
a  newspaper-sized  pamphlet  featur¬ 
ing  actual  same-day  front  pages  of  the 
Tribune  and  Post-Intelligencer. 
“Turn  the  page  for  news  your  paper 
won’t  print,”  reads  the  cover. 

Inside,  a  promotional  blurb  on  the 
mar^n  of  the  Tribune’s  page  boasts 
that  its  later  deadline  enables  it  to  beat 
the  a.m.  P-I  on  late-breaking  stories. 

It  cites  a  story  from  Hanoi  about 
eight  American  Vietnam  veterans 
being  welcomed  in  that  city.  “You  get 
fresher  news,  sports  and  reviews,” 
the  blurb  continues. 

Also  reproduced  are  same-day 
sports  pages  of  the  two  papers.  Here, 
the  Tribune  contends  the  P-I’s  high 
school  coverage  is  confined  to  Seattle 
while  the  Tribune  reports  fully  on 
suburban  schools. 

It  also  claims  it  scooped  the  P-I  on 
the  departure  of  Washington  State 


University  football  coach  Dennis 
Erickson  for  a  new  job  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami. 

“Why  follow  sports  when  you  can 
be  ahead  of  them?”  the  Tribune  asks 
in  an  overline.  Other  parts  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  created  by  the  Jacbonson  Ray 
McLaughlin  &  Fillips  ad  agency 
include  outdoor  billboards,  radio 


CALL 
941-6181. 
WEUr 
THE 
YOUR 
DOESNT. 


A  page  from  the  Morning  News  Tri¬ 
bune's  promotion  against  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


spots  and  newspaper  vending 
machine  placards. 

P-I  publisher  Virgil  Fassio 
appeared  unfazed  by  the  onslaught. 

He  said  his  paper  planned  no 
response  to  the  Tribune’s  “war,”  but 
observed  that  “It’s  surprising  they 
would  reproduce  our  copyrighted 
pages.” 

He  scoffed  at  the  Tribune’s  scoop 
announcements,  commenting,  “You 
can  always  find  a  day  when  one  pa¬ 
per  beats  another  on  a  particular 
story.” 

Fassio,  who  also  is  a  circulation 
consultant  for  Hearst  Newspapers, 
said  he  had  never  seen  a  circulation 
promotion  based  on  “going  after 
another  paper.” 

John  A.  McCall,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  vice  president  for  the  Seattle 
Times,  which  handles  circulation  for 
the  P-I,  said,  “They’re  not  hurting 
us.”  He  noted  that  audited  figures 
show  that  at  the  end  of  the  one-month 
period  ending  last  March  31,  the  P-I’s 
circulation  in  Federal  Way  was  4,341 , 
and  the  Times  5,353,  compared  with 
3,702  for  the  Tribune  in  the  12-month 
period  ending  Dec.  31, 1988.  McCall, 
too,  said  he  found  the  Tribune’s  sales 
tactics  unusual. 

Times  corporate  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  Bob  Blethen  said,  however,  that 
the  paper  is  “evaluating”  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  circulation  blitz. 

“If  we  see  it  hurting  our  circulation 
we  will  respond,”  he  vowed. 

Meanwhile,  Tribune  research  and 
promotion  director  Cathy  Brewis  was 
predicting  that  if  people  “compare  us 
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head  to  head”  the  paper  will  win  over 
P-1  readers  and  meet  its  goal  of 
increasing  its  South  King  County  cir¬ 
culation  by  30%. 

She  said  the  Tribune’s  current  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  the  area  is  about  7,000, 
including  Federal  Way,  a  city  of 
200,000  residents  and  climbing  in 


population. 

Brewis  reported  that  the  afternoon 
Times  was  not  targeted  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  “because  they  are  not  our 
direct  competition.” 

“We  are  looking  for  a  younger  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  more  interested  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper,”  she  explained.  The  Tri¬ 


bune  operates  a  three-person  bureau 
in  downtown  Seattle  to  provide  sub¬ 
urbanites  with  King  County  govern¬ 
ment  news,  Brewis  said. 

The  Tribune,  situated  in  adjoining 
Pierce  County,  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  120,000  and  130,000  on  Sunday, 
according  to  Brewis. 


Former  Dallas  Times  Herald  publisher  iaunches  upscale  weekly 


The  McCartin  Publishing  Company 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  recently  launched 
the  weekly  Northside  People,  to  be 
delivered  Thursdays  to  families  in 
high-income  demographic  ZIP  codes 
in  the  “Near-North  Dallas”  area. 

Northside  People  joins  other 
McCartin  Co.  publications  Park 
Cities  People  and  its  People  Plus  edi¬ 
tion. 

Owner  Tom  McCartin,  former 
publisher  of  nearby  competitor  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  purchased  Park 


Cities  People,  in  which  he  held  a  small 
percentage,  in  1988  from  Reid  M. 
Slaughter. 

McCartin  called  the  new  Northside 
People,  which  reaches  some  60,000 
people,  “niche  marketing  at  its  fin¬ 
est,”  covering  select  areas  and  adver¬ 
tisers  with  a  “rifled  approach  versus 
shotgun  coverage.” 

Joining  the  existing  team  of  McCar¬ 
tin,  executive  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Jim  Wilson,  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Susan  Albrecht  are:  Paula 


J.  Lampe,  managing  editor;  Glenda 
Vosburgh,  city  editor;  Scott  Farrell, 
sports  editor;  Susan  Strode!,  produc¬ 
tion  assistant;  Michelle  Glime, 
account  executive;  Diane  Fabian, 
business  manager;  Ann  McCartin, 
director  of  community  relations; 
Lynne  Stuart,  customer  relations; 
and  John  Bair,  circulation  manager. 

In  addition,  the  company  plans  to 
meet  quarterly  with  an  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  made  up  of  a  cross-section  of  local 
residents,  young  and  old. 


Costa  Rican  press  fights  licensing  of  journalists 


By  Larry  Luxner 

When  1,500  journalists  descend 
upon  Costa  Rica  to  cover  the  Oct.  27- 
28  Latin  American  economic  summit, 
all  will  have  to  prove  they  studied 
journalism  at  an  institution  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  University  of  Costa  Rica 
before  they  can  file  their  first  stories. 

Sounds  ridiculous,  but  technically, 
that’s  the  law  in  this  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  nation,  where  the  government- 
approved  Colegio  de  Periodistas 
seeks  to  improve  the  quality  of  jour¬ 
nalism  by  licensing  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  it. 

“It’s  a  cozy  little  club,”  charges 
Richard  Dyer,  editor  of  the  English- 
language  Tico  Times  and  a  critic  of  the 
controversial  colegio. 

Nine  years  ago,  an  American  re¬ 
porter  for  Dyer’s  newspaper,  Stephen 
Schmidt,  was  sued  for  working  in 
Costa  Rica  without  a  license.  He  was 
acquitted  by  the  Second  Criminal 
Court  of  San  Jose,  but  the  country’s 
Supreme  Court  overturned  that  ac¬ 
quittal  later  in  the  year  and  gave 
Schmidt  a  suspended  three-month 
prison  sentence.  In  1985,  the  Inter- 
American  Court  of  Human  Rights  de¬ 
clared  that  Costa  Rica’s  mandatory  li¬ 
censing  of  journalists  violates  the 
American  Human  Rights  Convention. 

“The  rationale  is  that  they  want  to 
raise  the  standards  of  journalism,  but 
they  made  it  so  restrictive  they  effec- 

(Luxner  is  a  free-lance  writer/ 
photographer  based  in  Puerto 
Rico.) 


tively  eliminated  anybody  who’s  not 
a  graduate  of  the  colegio,’’  Dyer  said 
in  an  interview.  “The  law  was 
well-intentioned  but  they  got  a  little 
overzealous.” 

Emma  Daly,  a  reporter  for  the 
9,000-circulation  weekly,  said  she  has 
literally  been  turned  away  from  gov¬ 
ernment  press  conferences  because 
she  is  not  a  member  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty’s  colegio. 

Costa  Rica’s  legal  basis  for  the  co¬ 
legio  is  Law  4420,  passed  on  Sept. 
22,  1969.  It  requires  that  journalists 
be  licensed,  and  allows  those  licenses 


A  15-year-old  boy  sells  Costa  Rica's 
two  most  popular  newspapers  on  a 
busy  street  in  San  Jose. 


to  be  issued  only  to  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  University  of  Costa  Rica. 
Even  foreign  correspondents  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  register  with  the  colegio. 

Jose  Luis  Valverde,  president  of 
the  600-member  colegio  and  infor¬ 
mation  chief  of  Costa  Rica’s  So¬ 
cial  Security  program,  told  E&P  that 
“if  journalists  plan  to  reside  perma¬ 
nently  in  Costa  Rica,  what  they  need 
is  a  certificate  from  a  foreign  educa¬ 
tional  institution  recognized  by  the 
University  of  Costa  Rica.” 

Valverde  denies  the  colegio  is  re¬ 
strictive,  and  suggests  that  “the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  enemies  of  the  co¬ 
legio  are  strictly  of  a  business  nature, 
because  the  colegio  is  here  to  protect 
journalists  against  injustice  and  dis¬ 
crimination.” 

Strangely,  Costa  Rica,  with  one  of 
the  most  restrictive  colegios  in  Latin 
America,  is  considered  one  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  strongest  democracies,  while 
the  colegio  in  Chile,  a  dictatorship, 
is  voluntary. 

“It’s  very  easy  for  a  government  to 
exert  pressure  on  a  colegio,”  says 
Robert  J.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  Press 
Freedom  Committee  of  the  1,300- 
member  Inter  American  Press  Assoc¬ 
iation.  “It  hasn’t  happened  in  Costa 
Rica  because  Costa  RJca  is  a  democ¬ 
racy.  What  is  very  sad  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  running  the  colegio  [in 
Costa  Rica]  are  behaving  like  little 
despots,  little  dictators. 

The  president  of  the  organization, 
Manuel  Jimenez,  is  publisher  of 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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by  Milt  Rockmore 


The  view  from  the  top - 

What  are  you  doing  to  boost  circulation? 


The  age  of  consumerism  is  finally  overtaking  some 
newspapers.  For  them  it’s  a  new  game,  for  others  it’s  just 
working  harder  at  the  old  one.  Those  aware  of  changes 
discover  what  sophisticated  marketers  learned  decades 
ago:  No  longer  can  you  sell  what  you  make,  you  must  make 
what  you  can  sell.  Walls  are  coming  down  between  depart¬ 
ments.  Even  once  isolated  and  sacrosanct  newsrooms  are 
now  involved  in  the  “strategy  of  the  sale.’’  Marketing 
committees  of  editors,  advertising,  promotion,  circula¬ 
tion,  research  and  production  executives  are  becoming  de 
rigueur.  As  the  ‘  ‘customer’  ’  search  intensifies,  circulation 
begins  to  look  more  like  sales  promotion.  Service  is  the 
secret  weapon,  and  retention  of  old  customers  (is  this  the 
first  tacit  admission  of  market  saturation?)  becomes  the 
main  effort  for  some.  Here’s  what  newspapers  around  the 
country  are  doing  about  circulation. 


Robert  Althaus,  circulation  director, 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

We’re  into  telemarketing  and  the  use  of  automatic  dial¬ 
ing  equipment  a  lot  more  heavily.  Our  automated  tele¬ 
dialers  have  increased  results  threefold.  Before,  we  were 
getting  one  order  per  hour  per  service  rep,  now  we’re 
getting  three  orders  per  hour.  On  random  calls  we’re  get¬ 
ting  one  subscription  every  15  calls.  This  is  certainly  a  lot 
cheaper  than  knocking  on  doors. 

We  have  about  500  in  our  circulation  department,  plus 
approximately  800  carriers,  all  adult  employees  who  earn 
$175  to  $200  a  week  and  receive  substantial  company 
benefits.  We  recruit  only  through  newspaper  ads.  Last 
year  we  were  at  330,000  daily  and  418,000  Sunday,  up 
20,000  and  21,000  respectively  from  the  previous  year. 

Our  market  consists  of  five  counties  and  we  tailor  mar¬ 
keting  plans  for  each  one  individually  since  they  have 
different  demographics  and  age  groups.  No,  sorry,  I  can’t 
discuss  the  programs,  that’s  all  classified.  But  this  I  can 
tell  you;  Such  programs  involve  service,  type  of  deliveries 
and  choice  of  various  selling  packages.  For  instance,  in 
areas  where  there  are  more  dual-income  families,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  single-copy  sales  since  these  are  the  people 
who  say  they  have  no  time  to  read. 

Along  with  our  tailored  marketing  program  we  try  to 
provide  a  locally  focused  product.  Every  week  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  advertising  director,  the  corporate  market¬ 
ing  manager  and  I  meet.  Here  the  managing  director  will 
listen  to  story  ideas  that  can  help  sell  newspapers.  We 
believe  circulation  and  news  can  mesh.  The  news  depart¬ 
ment  calls  and  tells  us  what  they’re  playing  so  we  can 
translate  it  into  greater  single-copy  sales  in  the  appropriate 
areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  seminal  circulation  idea  of  all  is  this: 
Pay  attention  to  what  you’ ve  got!  Retention  and  service  are 
the  keys  for  arresting  newspaper  readership  declines.  That 
means  working  harder  to  please  the  customer  than  ever 
before.  We  are  in  one,  big  customer  service  business  and 
we’ve  got  to  extend  ourselves  to  keep  our  customers  satis¬ 
fied.  There  is  just  too  much  competition  popping  up  every 
day  from  free  newspapers,  specialized  newspapers,  niche 
publications  and  others — all  aimed  at  getting  a  piece  of  the 
pie.  A  customer  in  the  hand  is  worth  two,  three  or  five  in 


the  bush.  Only  service  will  keep  them  from  flying  off. 

R.  J.  ‘‘Ron”  Myaft,  circulation  director, 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

We’re  doing  anything  that’s  legal.  We  are  using  crews 
at  the  door,  independent  solicitors,  carriers  knocking  on 
doors  of  non-subscribers,  telemarketing,  direct  mail  and 
marriage  mail  with  other  advertisers.  Name  it,  and  we 
probably  do  it. 

Our  entire  management  staff  goes  out  once  a  month  and 
makes  personal  sales  calls.  Every  single  person  in  this 
department,  and  that  includes  me,  goes  out  and  knocks  on 
doors.  We  call  this  our  Better  Way  FYogram,  and  it  is  due  to 
this  kind  of  raw  sales  pressure  that  we  are  up  2.4%  daily 
and  3.4%  Sunday  in  a  state  with  no  growth. 

What  are  we  doing  that  is  new  and  innovative?  I  don’t 
know  if  there  is  that  much  in  the  country  that  is  innovative. 

I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything  dramatically  new  in  build¬ 
ing  circulation.  It’s  just  plain  hard  work,  day  in  and  day 
out. 

Our  emphasis  is  on  putting  out  a  good  product  that  will 
be  well  received  by  the  reader.  We  are  in  a  market  with  a 
tabloid  going  against  a  broadsheet  and  we  are  well  re¬ 
ceived,  which  is  rather  unusual  since  ours  is  not  a  traveling 
population.  Our  people  don’t  travel  across  the  state  to  go 
to  work,  we  don’t  have  subways,  a  rapid  transit  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that — conditions  that  usually  favor  tabloids  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  easy  to  read  and  handle. 

Both  papers  in  the  market  have  been  discounting  heav¬ 
ily  in  the  last  three  years  with  the  result  we  are  both  grossly 
underpriced. 

We  build  our  carrier  organization  the  same  way  we  get 
subscribers.  We  knock  on  a  lot  of  doors  and  do  a  lot  of 
radio  and  television  advertising.  We  try  to  maintain  a 
young  carrier  organization  and  of  our  entire  force  of  3 ,000 
only  about  40  or  50  are  senior  citizens. 

For  the  immediate  future  we  will  just  keep  doing  what 
we’re  doing  unless  there  are  significant  changes  in  the 
marketplace  and  then  we  will  react  to  them.  We’ll  stay 
with  our  philosophy  of  giving  people  a  good  product,  good 
service  and  asking  them  for  the  order. 

I  believe  the  business  of  circulation  is  pretty  basic.  You 
have  to  deliver  a  good  product,  hire  good  people,  train  the 
heck  out  of  them,  let  them  know  what  their  responsibilities 
are  and  then  give  them  lots  of  freedom  to  do  their  job.  And 
that  goes  for  all  levels  of  employees. 

Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh,  vice  president,  circulation. 
Newspaper  Division  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  things  we’re  doing  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  close  relationship  with  editorial  to  target  opportu¬ 
nities  for  improving  circulation.  This  collaboration  recog¬ 
nizes  that  what  appears  in  the  paper  affects  circulation.  In 
some  instances,  circulation  may  even  suggest  story  ideas, 
subject,  of  course,  to  editorial  approval. 

We  have  made  an  important  policy  decision  at  Gannett: 
Circulation — the  job  of  selling  newspapers — is  every¬ 
one’s  responsibility,  not  just  the  circulation  department’s. 
To  carry  out  that  decision,  we  have  created  market^  com¬ 
mittees  at  each  paper  that  have  primary  responsibility  for 
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developing  sales  and  marketing  plans  that  utilize  all  circu¬ 
lation  opportunities.  These  committees  consist  of  an  edi¬ 
tor,  the  circulation  director,  promotion  and  ad  directors, 
plus  an  operating  executive  and  any  others  thought  to  be 
appropriate. 

We  also  have  what  we  call  Target  Market  Workshops 
where  marketing  committees  and  others  meet  for  two 
days,  look  at  the  research  and  determine  where  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  to  increase  readership  and  how  to  capitalize  on 
them.  And,  of  course,  we  continue  to  make  contact  with 
customers  and  prospects  by  telephone,  with  crews,  via 
direct  mail  and  advertising  and  by  knocking  on  doors.  We 
are  also  trying  to  keep  the  turnover  of  carriers  and  district 
managers  down  by  raising  pay  levels  and  increasing  train¬ 
ing. 

In  the  last  two  years  Gannett,  overall,  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  gain  of  between  \%  and  2%.  About  two-thirds 
of  our  papers  show  a  gain  and  we  expect  to  show  a  third 
year  of  growth. 

I  see  growth  ahead  because  we’re  selling  smarter  and 
we’re  identifying  where  our  opportunities  are.  One  reason 
the  daily  has  been  anemic  is  that,  frankly,  we  never  sold  it. 
We  took  the  easy  way  and  sold  Sunday. 

A  Gannett  task  force  of  25  people,  some  from  corporate 
headquarters  and  others  from  local  papers,  made  up  of 
editors,  circulation  directors,  promotion  and  marketing 
people,  research  and  advertising  personnel,  have  come  up 
with  five  to  10  circulation  projects  we  will  be  testing  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Building  circulation  is  just  a  question  of  working  at  it.  I 
think  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  opportunities  and  at 
times  forget  that  we  have  to  compete  and  sell  harder.  If  we 
get  ourselves  in  a  competitive  mode,  I  believe,  we  can  do 
pretty  well. 

Gene  R.  Tye,  circulation  director, 

Hartford  Courant 

We’re  driven  by  a  simple  philosophy:  We  want  to  be 
easier  to  do  business  with.  And  that  leads  to  retention — 
keeping  what  we’ve  got.  That’s  the  big  thing  with  us. 
We’re  spending  as  much  time  on  subscriber  retention  as 
we  are  on  new  sales. 

Since  about  75%  of  our  subscriptions  are  paid  by  mail, 
it’s  critical  for  us  to  concentrate  on  those  about  to  expire. 
We  have  created  a  special  group  within  our  subscriber 
service  center  whose  sole  job  is  to  contact  subscribers  for 
renewals.  They  are  empowered  to  offer  discounts  and  to 
make  buying  easier  by  means  of  Visa,  Mastercard  and 
other  electronic  means. 

In  the  past  three  or  four  years  we’ve  had  annual  in¬ 
creases  of  about  1  %  and  we  are  now  at  about  225 ,000  daily 
and  310,000  Sunday. 

Editorial  is  very  much  allied  with  us  in  developing  mar¬ 
keting  strategies  to  boost  circulation.  We  have  the  option 


of  suggesting  story  ideas,  which  we  do  frequently.  No,  I 
don’t  believe  there’s  a  conflict  of  interest  when  editorial 
helps  sell  the  product.  Actually,  the  reader  benefits  when 
the  newsroom  is  open  to  their  needs  and  wants.  It  means 
they  will  get  what  they  are  asking  for — which  is  what 
marketing  is — giving  the  customer  what  he  wants  when  he 
wants  it. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  consciousness  of  newsrooms 
has  been  raised  about  satisfied  customers,  which  is  what 
circulation  essentially  is,  by  the  decline  of  readership  and 
the  demise  of  many  newspapers.  Now,  nobody  wants  to 
gamble  on  eventually  going  out  of  business  because  they 
are  not  listening. 

While  these  may  be  dark  days  for  newspaper  reader- 
ship,  I  believe  the  future  is  bright.  Now  that  circulation 
has  become  top  priority  with  publishers  and  they  are  fo¬ 
cusing  their  attention  and  dollars  on  it,  we  will  find  an¬ 
swers.  If  we  become  interested  enough  and  innovative 
enough,  the  industry  has  the  brains  and  talent  to  overcome 
all  obstacles.  We  have  no  alternative. 

The  circulation  department  as  we  know  it  is  rapidly 
changing.  It  is  no  longer  just  a  circulator,  interested  only 
in  getting  the  paper  from  the  loading  dock  to  the  doorstep. 
It  is  becoming  a  consumer  marketing  department  with 
circulation  people  as  marketers.  No  longer  simply  distrib¬ 
utors,  they  are  interested  in  the  decisions  affecting  how  the 
product  is  formulated. 

Those  who  do  not  see  this  will  go  by  the  wayside.  The 
new  breed  of  circulation  director  will  be  versed  in  many 
disciplines  and  understand  all  the  functions  of  producing  a 
newspaper. 

I  believe  circulation  must  look  ahead  to  the  future  but 
still  take  a  leaf  from  the  past.  New  and  improving  technol¬ 
ogy  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  mine  the  riches  in  our  data¬ 
bases  and  the  past  reminds  us  of  old-fashioned  customer 
services  that  were  once  available.  We  are  one  of  the  few 
industries  left  that  provides  personalized  customer  service 
and  that  is  our  big  advantage.  And  we  can  still  provide  a 
personal  service  that  will  keep  us  healthy  long  into  the 
future. 

Harold  F.  Woldt,  vice  president,  circulation, 
Newsday 

One  of  our  productive  strategies  for  boosting  circulation 
is  putting  together  all  kinds  of  different  packages.  On 
Long  Island,  for  example,  we  have  12  different  editorial 
packages.  And,  of  course,  launching  the  New  York  edi¬ 
tion  helped  increase  our  total  readership  to  about  700,000 
with  approximately  200,000  in  New  York.  New  York  re¬ 
quired  a  change  from  the  youth-delivered  to-the-door 
mind-set  which  dominated  on  Long  Island.  Suddenly  the 
newsstand  became  crucial  to  our  success.  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  adjust  our  pricing  to  give  dealers  a  greater 
{Continued  on  page  27) 
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Journalism  reform  in  Poland 

Activist  gives  report  on  rebirth  of  free  press  organization 


By  Maciej  Wierzynski 

When  the  Association  of  Polish 
Journalists  became  legal  again  on 
June  13,  a  situation  emerged  which 
had  no  precedent  in  the  communist 
world. 

For  the  first  time,  there  are  now 
two  parallel  professional  journalists’ 
organizations  —  one  a  government 
creation  and  the  other  composed  of 
those  who  resist  state  press  control. 
They  are  contending  as  Poland’s 
totalitarian  system  transforms  itself 
into  some  new,  unknown  form  of 
democracy. 

In  a  two-day  conference  June  26-27 
at  Warsaw  University,  more  than 
1,000  journalists  met  in  the  first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Polish 
Journalists  since  the  organization  was 
outlawed  in  March  1982,  shortly  after 
the  imposition  of  martial  law. 

The  main  question  which  faced  the 
convention  remains  without  answer: 
How  does  free  journalism  operate  in  a 
country  where  there  is  yet  no  free 
press? 

Poland’s  press  is  either  controlled 
by  the  Communist  Party  or  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  either  Solidarity  or  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Except  for  a  few,  marginal  publica¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  stark  split  between 
these  two  presses. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  the  well-practiced  and  pre¬ 
cise  system  of  press  control  employed 
by  the  government  to  the  controls  the 
opposition  imposes  on  its  media, 
which  are  controlled  loosely,  incon¬ 
sistently  and  without  the  intention  of 
introducing  any  kind  of  censorship. 

(Wierzynski  was  deputy  editor  of  the 
Polish  weekly  Kultura  from  1965-80. 
In  1980,  he  became  host  of  a  political 
talk  show  for  Polish  tv.  Wierzynski  was 
also  involved  in  the  movement  that 
freed  the  official  journalism  union 
from  government  control.  When  mar¬ 
tial  law  was  imposed  in  1982,  he  was 
fired  because  of  his  political  views,  and 
earned  his  living  by  driving  a  cab  in 
Warsaw.  He  now  lives  in  Chicago 
where  he  manages  the  Polish-language 
program  ‘Tolivision”  for  Group  W 
cable  tv.  At  the  convention  he  writes 
about,  be  was  elected  to  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  the  free  Journal¬ 
ists’  association.) 
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One  of  Poland's  underground  news¬ 
papers. 

Still,  many  Polish  journalists 
remain  frustrated  that  there  is  no  real 
nonpartisan  press  of  the  type  that 
characterizes  the  United  States. 

Speakers  at  the  free  journalists’ 
convention,  in  fact,  heard  several 
complaints  that  the  opposition  press 
is  not  without  its  sins. 

A  popular  columnist  in  the  under¬ 
ground  press,  Konstanty  Gebert  — 
who  writes  under  the  name  Dawid 


Warzawski  —  spoke  of  several 
instances  in  which  the  opposition 
press  published  information  selec¬ 
tively,  either  to  mislead  political 
opponents  or  public  opinion. 

The  opposition  press,  Gebert  and 
others  said,  was  often  tempted  to 
portray  the  world  in  black  and  white. 
All  of  its  world,  black,  all  of  ours, 
white. 

These  faults,  Gebert  said,  are  a 
legacy  of  the  years  following  martial 
law  when  the  main  goals  of  the  clan¬ 
destine  press  were  to  foster  the  spirit 


of  resistence  against  violence,  to 
expose  lies,  and  to  counteract  the 
slanders  of  the  official  press,  espe¬ 
cially  state  television. 

“In  the  new  times  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  lead  us  to  democracy,  such 
methods  are  inadequate,’’  said  Geb¬ 
ert,  who  now  writes  his  column  for 
the  legal  weekly  newspaper,  Solidar- 
nosc. 

About  one-third  of  the  delegates  to 
this  convention  were  veterans  who 
had  kept  the  association  alive  during 
the  seven  years  when  it  was  out¬ 
lawed. 

Interestingly,  there  were  many 
present  who  work  for  government 
media  but  have  resisted  the  pressure 
to  join  the  government-controlled 
Association  of  Journalists  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  People’s  Republic. 

The  free  journalists’  association 
has  an  interesting  background,  and 
actually  emerged  from  a  government- 
controlled  union. 

Begun  in  the  late  1940s,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Polish  Journalists  was  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  distributing 
privileges  in  the  Stalinist-like  state. 

In  the  past,  the  privileges  were 
rather  measly.  Nonetheless,  they 
gave  access  to  certain  restricted 
goods  such  as  housing,  cars  and  for¬ 
eign  vacations. 

This  association’s  purpose  had 
never  been  conceived  to  represent  the 
interest  of  journalists  as  a  profes¬ 


sional  group  but  to  reward  members 
for  acts  of  loyalty. 

However,  during  times  of  political 
crises,  there  were  members  who  were 
troubled  by  the  moral  ambiguity  of 
their  profession,  and  who  demanded 
changes  allowing  journalists  to  serve 
the  people  rather  than  the  authorities. 

This  was  the  case,  for  instance, 
during  the  so-called  Polish  October  of 
Liberalization  in  1956. 

It  was  even  more  pronounced  in 
August  1980  after  the  creation  of  Soli¬ 
darity. 


Poland’s  press  is  either  controiied  by  the 
Communist  Party  or  it  is  controiied  by  either 
Soiidarity  or  the  Cathoiic  Church. 
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At  this  recent  convention,  associa¬ 
tion  president  Stefan  Bratkowski 
recalled  the  feelings  of  journalists 
then. 

“In  1980-81,  we  the  journalists 
sought  ways  to  resolve  the  great 
social  conflict  which  has  plagued  our 
country  for  40  years.  We  wanted  the 
media  to  be  subject  to  public  con¬ 
trol,”  he  said. 

At  its  convention  in  October  1980, 
members  replaced  the  apparatchiks 
who  had  headed  the  organization  for 
years  with  a  group  of  journalists  who 
cherished  the  ideals  of  the  free  press. 
Bratkowski  was  chosen  president. 

These  new  leaders  rejected  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  media  as  a  propaganda  tool 
for  the  party  and  government  and 
embraced  the  idea  of  the  press  as  a 
means  of  information  and  exchange  of 
thoughts  and  ideas. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  were  imme¬ 
diate  conflicts  with  government 
authorities,  the  true  owners  of  almost 
all  media. 

The  conflict  was  all  the  more  acute 
as  it  resembled  a  mutiny  in  a  profes¬ 
sion  that  had  been  regarded  as  a  cor¬ 
rupt,  acquiescent  —  even  servile  — 
profession  that  was  as  necessary 
for  social  control  as  the  army  or  po¬ 
lice. 

That  is  why  the  “pacification”  of 
the  journalists  was  carried  out  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  imposition  of  martial 
law,  even  before  the  Solidarity  trade 
union  itself  was  outlawed. 

The  association  was  officially 
replaced  with  a  new  organization 
under  tight  government  control. 

The  mutiny  was  not  totally 


crushed,  however. 

Underground,  the  association  con¬ 
tinued  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

These  took  two  forms:  Mutual  help 
to  the  1 ,500  people  who  lost  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  purge;  and  under¬ 
ground  publishing. 

It  continued  to  appeal  to  journalists 
still  working  and  called  for  resistance 
to  the  smear  campaigns  against  out¬ 
lawed  Solidarity  and  its  leaders. 

During  this  time,  it  published  and 
distributed  “government  journalists’ 
code  of  ethics.”  Because  of  all  this 
activity,  the  association  was 
approached  several  times  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  asked  to  register. 

When  they  consistently  refused, 
the  government  used  the  obedient 
press  to  portray  the  activists  as  incor¬ 
rigible  dreamers  or  irresponsible 
lunatics. 

As  recently  as  this  January,  the 
government  spokesman  Jerzy 
Urban  —  himself  a  journalist  — 
declared  that  there  was  not  enough 
room  in  Poland  for  more  than  one 
journalists’  organization. 

The  situation  changed  this  spring 
after  the  signing  of  the  round-table 
agreement.  Government  concession 
of  limited  forms  of  pluralism  opened 
the  door  once  more  to  the  legalization 
of  the  Association  of  Polish  Journal¬ 
ists. 

Their  first  convention  in  Warsaw 
clearly  illustrated  that  they  are,  above 
all,  concerned  with  the  future  fate  of 
free  speech  in  Poland  and  the  rees¬ 
tablishment  of  a  free  press. 

In  general,  this  first  gathering  was 
dominated  by  basic  issues  dealing 


with  the  philosophy  of  the  press,  its 
place  in  society,  and  the  ethical  issues 
of  the  profession  which,  according  to 
the  guidelines  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists,  should  be 
led  by  “the  respect  for  truth  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know  the 
truth.” 

Practical  issues  were  not  elabo¬ 
rated  on.  Only  one  speaker  brought 
up  the  issue  of  protecting  a  journal¬ 
ist’s  material  interests  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  transforming  the  association 
into  a  true  labor  union.  There  was  a 
smattering  of  polite  applause  but  no 
real  interest. 

Much  more  interest  was  generated 
by  president  Bratkowski’s  call  for  the 
rebuilding  of  local  media. 

“Without  small  newspapers,  local 
radio  and  television  programs,  local 
communities  cannot  function,  and  it 
is  those  community  sites  which  make 
up  the  foundation  of  democracy,”  he 
said. 

He  suggested  the  creation  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  publishing  companies. 
Because  of  the  acute  shortage  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  basic  resources  such  as  paper, 
Bratkowski  said  he  sees  foreign 
investors  as  the  best  source  of  hope 
for  these  enterprises. 

The  convention’s  basic  idealism  is 
perhaps  natural  in  a  country  in  which 
a  peaceful  revolution  is  under  way, 
attempting  to  replace  one  social  order 
with  another. 

Sharing  the  Western  experience 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  free  press 
with  our  Polish  colleagues  could  help 
them  in  their  endeavor  and  spare 
them  many  a  disappointment. 


IN  BRIEF  - 


Fellowship  offered 
at  Oxford  University 

A  Senior  Fellowship  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  for  American  Editors  is  being 
offered  to  midcareer  journalists  at 
the  rank  of  editor  or  its  equivalent. 

To  qualify  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
House  Journalist  Fellows,  applicants 
must  be  working  full  time  in  journal¬ 
ism  for  a  newspaper,  news  agency, 
magazine  or  journal,  in  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion  and  must  have  at  least  five  years’ 
experience  in  the  profession.  Appli¬ 
cants  below  the  age  of  25  would  rarely 
be  considered,  with  the  usual  age  of 
fellows  being  between  25  and  40, 
although  more  senior  journalists  may 
be  considered. 

A  scholarship  would  cover  all  fees 
normally  payable  to  the  university; 
only  subsistence  costs  and  interna¬ 
tional  travel  would  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  fellow,  although  a  source 


to  defray  those  costs  is  being  sought 
in  the  U.S. 

Those  seeking  more  information 
should  contact:  Neville  Maxwell, 
Director,  Visiting  Fellowship  Pro- 
granune.  University  of  Oxford,  Queen 
Elizabeth  House,  International 
Development  Centre,  21  St.  Giles, 
Oxford  0X1  3LA,  England;  tele¬ 
phone  0865-2-73600;  fax  0865-2- 
73607;  telex  83147  Attn.  QEH. 

Salaries  of  CEOs 

A  new  study  of  executive  salaries, 
prepared  by  Personnel  Coporation  of 
America  for  Chief  Executive  maga¬ 
zine,  comparing  pay  and  performace 
of  CEOs,  reported  in  its  calculations 
the  actual  pay  of  some  of  top  media 
managers. 

The  actual  pay  —  salaries,  annual 
bonus  and  annualized  present  value 
of  long-term  incentives,  such  as  vari¬ 
ous  stock  options  —  of  newspaper- 


related  CEOs  in  the  study  included: 
Tribune  Co.,  Stanton  R.  Cook, 
$12,774  million;  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions,  William  O.  Taylor,  $6,866  mil¬ 
lion;  Capital  Cities/ ABC,  Thomas  S. 
Murphy,  $2,277  million;  Gannett, 
John  J.  Curley,  $2,003  million;  Multi- 
media,  Walter  E.  Bartlett,  $1.^5  mil¬ 
lion;  Knight-Ridder,  James  K.  Bat¬ 
ten,  $1,670  million;  Lee  Enterprises, 
Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  $1,240  million; 
Times  Mirror,  Robert  F.  Erburu,  $1.2 
million;  Dow  Jones,  Warren  Philips, 
$1,153  million;  Washington  Post  Co., 
Katharine  Graham,  $1,042  million; 
Jefferson-Pilot,  W.  Roger  Soles, 
$894,000;  and  Media  General,  James 
S.  Evans,  $730,000. 

Expands  data 
on  InfoLine 

The  Seattle  Times  has  added  a 
Death  and  Funeral  Information  Line 
to  its  InfoLine. 
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Hispanic  pubiishers  iobby  for  iiiegai  aiien  census  count 


Hispanic  publishers  are  lobbying 
Congress  to  ensure  that  iUegal  aliens 
are  counted  in  the  1990  census. 

In  a  joint  campaign  with  the  Mexi¬ 
can  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund  (MALDEF),  the 
National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Publications  is  fighting  an  immigra¬ 
tion  bill  amendment,  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate,  which  would  exclude 
“undocumented”  residents  from  the 
census  count. 

The  publishers  argue  that  counting 
all  Hispanics  in  America,  reg^dless 
of  their  citizenship  status,  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
their  communities. 

“Hispanic  pubiishers  should  be 
interested  in  the  census  because  it  can 
directly  affect  the  education,  health 


and  other  major  programs  that  are 
funded  by  government  grants.  We 
will  lose  out  on  those  programs  if  we 
don’t  have  a  good  count,”  said  Mila 
Tellez,  publisher  of  the  Extra  weekly 
newspapers  in  Chicago.  Tellez  is  Mid¬ 
west  coordinator  of  the  census  cam¬ 
paign. 

Maurice  A.  Sone,  Midwest  director 
of  MALDEF’ s  1990  Census  Program, 
said  Hispanics  were  undercounted  by 
5%,  10%  —  even  up  to  15%”  in  the 
1980  census. 

Tellez  said  the  group’s  biggest 
effort  is  lining  up  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  defeat  propos¬ 
als  that  exclude  illegal  aliens  from  the 
census. 

“We  know  we  could  go  to  court  and 
win,  because  [the  Senate-passed 


amendment]  is  unconstitutional,  but 
it  would  take  too  long,”  she  said. 

In  addition  to  lobbying,  the  His¬ 
panic  publishers  have  launched  a 
public  service  advertising  campaign 
encouraging  legal  residents  to  return 
census  forms. 

“Hagase  Contar!  Make  Yourself 
Count!”  is  the  bilingual  theme  of  the  ads. 

“Even  among  Hispanics  who  are 
legal  residents  or  who  are  in  the 
immigration  process,  there  is  still  a 
fear  and  distrust  of  the  government,” 
Tellez  said. 

Phillip  Morris  will  also  sponsor  a 
series  of  “census  awareness”  ads  in 
Hispanic  print  media,  said  NAHP 
president  Manuel  Toro,  publisher  of 
La  Prensa  of  Orlando,  Fla. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Hispanic  newspaper  group  offers  ad  network 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  National  Association  of  His¬ 
panic  Publications  has  established  an 
exclusive  national  sales  representa¬ 
tive  firm  that  is  offering  a  network  buy 
of  Hispanic-oriented  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  1.2  million. 

“This  is  a  one-order,  one-invoice, 
one-set-of-materials  network,”  said 
John  Catalani,  director  of  the  new  rep 
firm,  Hispanic  Media  Associates. 

The  new  firm  is  part  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  push  by  publishers  to  capture  the 
huge  ad  spending  directed  at  Hispanic 
consumers  that  bypasses  print 
altogether. 


Victor  Field,  NAHP  vice  president 
and  publisher  of  Burbank,  Calif.- 
based  Mundo  Artistico. 

“In  the  general  market,  there  are 
very  few  accounts  that  would  ever 
come  out  with  a  major  campaign  that 
didn’t  use  a  mix  of  media,”  he  added. 

Ad  agencies  bypass  Spanish-lan- 
guage  print  for  three  basic  reasons, 
Field  said. 

“Primarily,  ad  agencies  are  enam¬ 
ored  of  tv.  It  brings  the  biggest  dol¬ 
lars,  it  brings  the  biggest  ego  fulfill¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

“Agencies  also  say  there  are  too 
many  Hispanic  newspapers,  and 
[their  circulations]  are  not  verified,” 


The  NAHP  —  which  claims  a  readership  of  five 
miliion  for  the  52  publications  in  its  network  buy 
—  is  funding  an  independent  readership  study  for 
the  Chicago  market. 


Publishers  are  increasingly  frus¬ 
trated  by  that  trend. 

“We  are  credible  when  a  press 
release  needs  to  be  placed,  but  we 
aren’t  credible  when  an  ad  needs  to  be 
placed?  There  has  to  be  some 
balance,”  Zeke  Montes,  publisher  of 
Teleguia  Chicago,  a  tv  book,  told  an 
NAHP  conference  in  Chicago  Aug. 
29. 

“Print  in  the  general  market  ...  is 
a  tremendously  powerful  media.  But 
i  in  the  Hispanic  market,  print  is  not 
used,  partly  because  we  are  not,  his¬ 
torically,  as  organized  as  tv,”  said 


Field  added. 

“But  we  have  acted  to  meet  every 
objection,”  he  said. 

The  seven-year-old  organization  is 
pressing  members  to  get  independent 
circulation  audit,  and  also  conducts 
its  own  audits  of  prospective  mem¬ 
bers,  Field  said. 

The  NAHP  —  which  claims  a  read¬ 
ership  of  five  million  for  the  52  publi¬ 
cations  in  its  network  buy  —  is  fund¬ 
ing  an  independent  readership  study 
for  the  Chicago  market. 

The  rep  firm  is  also  an  attempt  to 
make  buying  the  Hispanic  press 


easier.  While  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  have  high-circulation  dailies, 
the  situation  in  other  regions  is 
often  much  more  fragmented. 

In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
alone,  for  instance,  there  are  literally 
dozens  of  smaller  newspapers. 

Hispanic  Media  Associates  has  its 
main  office  at  348  E.  Olive  Ave. ,  Suite 
E,  Burbank,  Calif.,  92390  (Phone: 
818/567-4164).  It  says  a  New  York 
office  will  be  opened  in  late  autumn. 


Study  shows  drop 
in  move  to  in-house 
ads  from  agencies 

The  1988  Movement  of  Advertising 
Accounts  study  released  by  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  shows  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
numbers  of  accounts  and  account 
billings  that  moved  from  AAAA 
member  agencies  to  advertiser  in- 
house  agencies  or  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

In  1988,  72  of  the  379  participating 
agencies,  or  19%,  reported  one  or 
more  advertiser  on  their  client  roster 
had  moved  a  total  of  80  accounts  in- 
house.  Total  billing  involved  was 
$89,186,000,  with  the  average 
account  size  $1,114,800. 

In  1987, 99  of 450  agencies,  or  22%, 
reported  that  a  total  of  121  accounts 
had  moved  in-house  for  a  total  billing 
of  $123,842,000.  The  average  size 
of  the  account  moved  in  1987  was 
$1,023,500. 
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Thornburgh  wants  to  subpoena  media  telephone  records 


Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh 
is  under  fire  for  saying  that  investiga¬ 
tors  may  subpoena  telephone  records 
of  reporters  who  have  been  leaked 
government  information. 

“While  we  feel  strongly  about 
leaks,  forcing  reporters  to  disclose 
their  sources  is  anathema  to  the  First 
Amendment,”  Reps.  Don  Edwards 
(D-Calif.)  and  Charles  Schumer  (D- 
N.Y.)  said  Aug.  21  in  a  letter  to 
Thornburgh. 

Thornburgh’s  contention  the  previ¬ 
ous  day  on  NBC-TV’s  Meet  the 
Press  that  Supreme  Court  actions 
indicate  such  a  search  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  First  Amendment 
also  drew  criticism  from  Jane  Kirtley, 
executive  director  of  the  Reporters 
Commitee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 


“I  think  it  shows  a  total  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  First  Amendment 
interests  that  were  recognized  by  his 
predecessors,”  she  said. 

Kirtley  said  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  hear  a  1978  case  that 
addressed  the  issue.  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  V.  AT&T. 

The  Justice  Department  has  been 
investigating  a  news  leak  this  spring 
that  led  to  a  CBS  News  report  on  an 
FBI  investigation  involving  Rep. 
William  Gray  (D-Pa.).  In  pursuit  of 
the  source  of  the  leak,  FBI  agents 
have  questioned  department  officials, 
at  least  one  of  whom  has  appeared 
before  a  grand  jury. 

As  stories  about  Gray  abounded  in 
the  midst  of  the  House  party  leader¬ 


ship  election,  the  Justice  Department 
took  the  unusual  step  of  announcing 
that  he  was  not  the  subject  of  an 
investigation.  Gray  was  elected 
House  Democratic  whip. 

A  source  said  Aug.  21  the  Justice 
Department  was  considering  subpoe¬ 
naing  the  telephone  records  of  CBS 
reporter  Rita  Braver,  who  first  re¬ 
ported  the  story.  Tom  Goodman,  a  New 
York-based  spokesman  for  CBS, 
said  the  records  had  not  been  subpoe¬ 
naed.  Justice  Department  spokesman 
Dan  Eramian  declined  to  comment. 

Thornburgh  said  Aug.  3  he  would 
not  prosecute  reporters  who  obtain 
news  leaks  about  criminal  investiga¬ 
tions  but  would  cnarge  federal  offi¬ 
cials  who  are  their  sources. 

—  AP 


Slight  gain  in  libel  suits  won  by  media 


The  news  media  won  40%  of  the 
libel  cases  tried  to  conclusion  in  1987 
and  1988,  the  Libel  Defense  Resource 
Center  reported. 

That  compares  with  a  24%  “win” 
rate  in  1985  and  1986,  said  the  center, 
a  nonprofit  information  clearing¬ 
house  organized  by  media  groups. 

“Despite  the  recent  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  trial  success,  the  media’s 
overall  trial  win  rate  during  the  eight 
years  since  1980  remains  at  only 
28%  .  .  .  still  an  unacceptably  poor 

Try  to  ban  sex  tab 
rack  sales  is  nixed 
by  Calif,  high  court 

The  California  state  Supreme  Court 
on  Aug.  24  rejected  the  city  of  Alame¬ 
da’s  attempt  to  restrict  newsrack 
sales  of  a  sex  tabloid. 

None  of  the  justices  voted  to  hear 
the  city’s  appe^  of  a  lower-court  rul¬ 
ing  declaring  the  proposed  restriction 
to  be  a  violation  of  freedom  of 
expression  of  a  non-obscene  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  ordinance  was  passed  in  1987 
but  has  never  been  enforced.  It  would 
have  banned  sales  of  specified  types 
of  sexually  oriented  material  in  vend¬ 
ing  machines  within  500  feet  of  a 
residential  area.  Its  target  was  a 
tabloid  called  The  Spectator,  which 
was  sold  at  five  newsracks  in  the  city 
of  76,000  people. 

—  AP 


showing,”  said  Henry  R.  Kaufman, 
the  center’s  general  counsel,  in  the 
report. 

The  center  also  found  that  large 
libel  awards  against  the  media 
dropped  in  1987  and  1988.  The  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  damages  initially 
awarded  was  $431,730  in  that 
period  —  down  from  $1,167  million 
in  the  previous  period. 

No  awards  of  more  than  $10  million 
were  made  during  the  latest  two-year 
period.  In  comparison,  from  1980 
through  1986,  each  of  the  two-year 
periods  had  one  or  two  eight-figure 


awards. 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  damage 
awards  in  1987  and  1988  exceeded  $1 
million.  In  the  previous  two  years, 
27%  did.  From  1980  through  1986, 
25%  of  all  awards  against  the  media 
were  more  than  $1  million. 

Considering  cases  in  which  the  ini¬ 
tial  award  was  under  $1  million  — 
about  three-quarters  of  the  total  — 
the  average  award  was  $250,518  in 
1987  and  1988.  That  was  $11 ,589  more 
than  in  the  previous  period,  and  the 
highest  of  any  period  studied  since 
1980.  —  AP 


Guilty  verdict  in  murder  of  intern 


A  judge  Aug.  25  found  a  drifter 
guilty  of  first-degree  murder  in  the 
beating  death  of  a  24-year-old  Texas 
woman  who  had  been  working  as  an 
intern  reporter  at  the  Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat. 

Rodney  Woidtke,  28,  formerly  of 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  was  convicted  of 
killing  Audrey  Cardenas,  who  had 
been  in  town  only  1 1  days  when  she 
disappeared  June  19,  1988.  Her  nude 
body  was  found  in  a  dry  creek  bed  a 
week  later. 

Cardenas  was  a  recent  graduate  of 
Texas  A&M  University  at  College 
Station. 

Judge  Richard  A.  Aguirre,  who 
presided  over  the  five-day  bench  trial, 
set  a  sentencing  date  of  Sept.  28. 
Woidtke  could  face  a  sentence  of  20  to 
60  years. 


In  closing  arguments,  prosecutor 
Scott  Mansfield  said  the  evidence 
showed  Woidtke  “is  a  troubled  per¬ 
son,  full  of  sexual  delusions,  feelings 
of  sexual  inadequacies,  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  find  a  woman  and  have  a 
relationship.  ...  He  decided  to  take 
that  action  and  got  himself  a  woman. 
We  don’t  know  how,  but  he  got 
Audrey  Cardenas.” 

Defense  attorney  Brian  K.  Trent- 
man  said  Woidtke  claimed  he  had 
raped  the  victim  only  after  police 
accused  him  of  being  homosexual. 
The  assertion  was  made  to  defend 
himself  against  that  characterization, 
Trentman  said. 

A  policeman  testified  at  a  pretrial 
hearing  that  Woidtke  earlier  told  him 
he  killed  the  woman  but  did  not  rape 
her.  —  AP 
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Kruger  newsprint 
makes  color  irresistible 


Advertisers  and  their  agencies  want  color 
that  jumps  off  the  page  and  demands  to  be  noticed. 
And  tiiat’s  just  what  they  get  with  Kruger  newsprint. 
We’ve  developed  papermaking  technology  that 
can  dramatically  improve  your  color  reproduction 

and  r^istration. 

For  samples  and  specifications,  contact  a  Kruger 
sales  representative  or  our  New  York  Sales  Office: 

489-5th  Ave.  New  York,  NY  10017 
C212)  697-9700 


Kruger 

Wb^  making  news  in 
newrsprint  technology. 


IN  BRIEF 


Triweekly  will  go  to 
five-day  publication 

The  116-year-old  Sidney  (Neb.) 
Telegraph  recently  switched  from  tri¬ 
weekly  to  Monday-Friday  daily  publi¬ 
cation.  Along  with  the  Associated 
Press  wire  service,  the  newspaper  has 
added  a  feature  and  comics  package. 

The  newspaper  became  part  of  the 
American  Publishing  Co.  group  of 
West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  after  its  pur¬ 
chase  from  Worrell  Enterprises  in 
September  1988. 

Kiplinger  fellows 

The  Ohio  State  University  has 
named  the  fellows  in  the  Kiplinger 
Midcareer  Program  in  Public  Affairs 
Reporting  for  1989-90.  Beginning 
Sept.  20,  the  fellows  will  spend  a  year 
on  campus  working  toward  their 
master’s  degrees  in  journalism.  The 
class  will  be  directed  by  Mike  Master- 
son,  appointed  earlier  this  year  to 
replace  John  Wicklein,  who  led  the 
program  for  five  years. 

The  1989-90  fellows  and  their  media 
affiliations  are:  Andrew  Benson,  the 
Houston  Post;  David  Davies,  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock;  Carolyn 
Hirschman,  the  Hyde  Park  Herald, 
Chicago;  Kris  Kodrich,  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  Madison;  Sarah 
Hamilton  Magill,  the  Lancaster 
(Ohio)  Gazette;  Marie  Mitchell, 
WEKU-FM/WEKH  Public  Radio, 
Richmond,  Ky.;  Tony  Osborne,  the 
Central  New  Jersey  Home  News, 
New  Brunswick;  Guha  Prasad,  who 
has  worked  for  several  newspapers  in 
India;  Larry  Strout,  KOSU  Public 
Radio,  Stillwater,  Okla.;  and  Sheng 
Zuren,  Xinhua  News  Agency,  Bei¬ 
jing. 

California  daily 
adds  features 
aimed  at  youth 

Full-color  comics  in  the  Sunday 
Bakersfield  Californian  have  been 
extended  to  the  daily  paper  as  one  of 
three  new  features  targeted  for  young 
and  “young-at-heart”  readers,  it  was 
announced. 

The  comics  were  added  to  be  part 
of  a  four-page  pullout  in  the  Califor¬ 
nian’s  Accent  Plus  tabloid  section, 
which  runs  Monday  through  Friday. 

Also  in  the  pullout  section  is 
another  new  feature  called  “Just  Kid- 


din,’’  a  page  of  games,  puzzles  and 
educational  stories. 

The  third  feature  is  a  weekly 
magazine.  Teen  Scene,  about  local 
adolescents.  Parents,  teachers  and 
others  dealing  with  youth  are  targeted 
as  a  second  audience. 

The  magazine  covers  such  topics  as 
social  life,  music,  clothes,  cars,  per¬ 
sonal  grooming,  fads,  movies  and  tv. 
It  also  deals  with  current  issues, 
including  education,  jobs,  sex,  drugs 
and  relationships  with  peers,  parents 
and  authority. 

“Newspapers  for  too  long  have  had 
insufficient  appeal  to  youth,’’  said 
executive  editor  Robert  Bentley. 

Asserting  that  most  Americans 
begin  reading  newspapers  in  their  20s 
and  become  regular  readers  by  the 
age  of  30,  he  commented,  “That’s  a 
terrible  waste  of  youthful  minds  and 
energies.” 

The  new  features,  he  continued, 
were  designed  to  establish  reading 
habits  at  an  earlier  age  and  to  attract 
more  younger  readers. 

College  ads  run  in 
personals  section 

The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Commu¬ 
nity  College  District  recently  gained 
attention  through  a  series  of  personal 
ads  in  the  classified  section  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal. 

The  first  ad,  for  example,  which 
appeared  July  28,  read:  “Single 
woman  looking  for  intellectual  man  to 
discuss  English  literature,  philoso¬ 
phies  of  the  Western  World  and  to 
take  some  classes  of  mutual  interest 
at  Daytona  Beach  Community  Col¬ 
lege.  Signed,  Bright  Eyes.” 

Other  series  included:  “Virgil,  It’s 
awfully  hot  in  my  house.  If  you’ll  fix 
my  air  conditioning.  I’ll  let  you  take 
me  to  the  movies.  Signed,  Sally.” 
“Sally,  I  can  fix  your  air  conditioning 
with  the  training  I  received  at 
DBCC’s  School  of  Technologies. 
And  thanks  to  the  job  I  got  after  grad¬ 
uation,  I  can  afford  to  take  you  to  the 
movies.  Signed,  Virgil.” 

Other  ads  highlighted  college  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  such  as  financial 
aid. 

“We  think  quality  education  at 
DBCC  is  a  highly  personal  thing,” 
said  Lee  Lapensohn,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting,  noting  that  the  ads  were 
intended  to  be  a  friendly  and  upbeat 
way  of  sparking  interest  in  the  col¬ 
lege.  “When  we  inform  people  about 
the  lively  experience  they  can  get  at 
the  college,  we  do  it  with  a  smile.” 


Boarman  wins  CWA 
sector  presidency 

Bill  Boarman,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Printing,  Publishing  and  Media 
Workers  Sector  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Workers  of  America,  has  been 
elected  the  sector’s  president,  and  a 
member  of  the  CWA  executive  board , 
in  a  mail  ballot  referendum. 

The  Printing  Sector,  which  repre¬ 
sents  printers,  mailers  and  other 
workers  at  newspapers  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  companies  across  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  is  the  successor  to 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  which  merged  with  CWA  in 
1986. 

The  same  referendum  saw  the 
return  to  office  of  two  sector  incum¬ 
bents:  vice  president  Billy  J.  Austin 
and  secretary-treasurer  Thomas  W. 
Kopeck. 

Robert  S.  McMichen,  first  elected 
ITU  president  in  1984  and  re-elected 
sector  president  and  CWA  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  time  of  the  merger,  did  not 
seek  a  third  term.  Boarman  defeated 
James  N.  Wood,  McMichen’s  assis¬ 
tant,  by  a  vote  of  13,968  to  9,615. 

Austin  defeated  New  York  Mailers 
Local  M-6  president  George  E. 
McDonald  12,145  to  11,501,  while 
Kopeck  beat  sector  representative  A1 
Rudy  17,556  to  6,159. 

NEXIS  names  top 
topics  of  articles 

The  pro-democracy/anti-commu- 
nism  issue  was  the  subject  of  52,578 
news,  magazine  and  wire  service  sto¬ 
ries  over  the  past  five  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nexis  News  Monitor, 
which  scans  top  daily  newspapers, 
wire  services  and  business  and  trade 
publications  using  Mead  Data  Cen¬ 
tral’s  Nexis  information  service. 

In  comparison,  half  that  number  of 
stories  were  written  on  terrorists,  less 
than  half  of  that  number  written  on 
the  international  protectionism/trade 
issue,  and  only  one-fifth  of  that  num¬ 
ber  written  on  the  problem  of  racism 
over  the  same  time  period. 

The  countries  mentioned  most  over 
the  past  five  years  in  the  context  of 
pro-democratic  issues  are,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  Poland  (19,099  stories), 
the  Soviet  Union  (16,031),  China 
(6,721  —  5,027  of  which  were  about 
the  recent  turmoil),  the  United  States 
(3,542),  Cuba  (1,930),  Nicaragua 
(2,759)  and  Afghanistan  (1,523). 
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She^g  Uglit 
on  the  Suffering 
of  CMdren 


Photo:  Andy  Sharp 


Last  year  in  Georgia,  children  under  the  state’s 
protective  eye  died  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  a  week. 

Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  staff  writer  Jane  0.  Hansen 
wanted  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  those  children. 

The  result  of  her  investigation 
was  Suffer  The  Children,  a  seven- 
part  series  which  focused  new 
attention  on  the  laws  and  flaws  in  the 
state’s  child  welfare  system. 

Hansen  discovered  emergency 
shelters  where  three  babies  lived  in 
one  crib.  She  talked  with  coroners 
who  wrote  off  suspicious  children’s 
deaths  as  accidents.  And  she  met 
victims  of  child  abuse  who  were 
further  victimized  in  court.  Hansen 
found  a  system  shrouded  in  secrecy 
and  structured  to  fail  the  very 
children  it  was  intended  to  protect. 

The  public  and  private  response 
generated  by  Suffer  The  Children 
was  overwhelming.  A  task  force  was 
created  to  investigate  the  system 
and  recommend  reforms.  A 
reopened  police  investigation  led  to 
the  murder  indictment  of  a  mother  whose  children  died 
mysteriously.  And  metro  Atlanta  counties  experienced  a 
surge  in  donations  and  inquiries  about  foster  parenthood. 

Through  Suffer  the  Children,  the  plight  of  Georgia’s 
neglected  children  was  brought  to  light  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution.  We  hope  this  is  the  first  step  toward 
changing  Georgia’s  system  so  that  the  suffering  can  stop. 


Atlanta  Constitution  *  Atlanta  Journal  *  Austin  American-Statesman  •  Chandler  Arizonan  Tribune 
Dayton  Daily  News  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Lmgoiew  News-Journal  •  Lu/lbm  Daily  News 
Mesa  Tribune  •  Nacogdoches  Daily  Sentinel  •  Orangg  Leader  •  Palin  Beach  Daily  News 
Palm  Beach  Post  •  Port  Arthur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News  Tribune 
Waco  Tribum-HerM  •  Tuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting  cable  television  and 
other  businesses. 


For  a  reprint  of  Stffer  the  Children,  please 
write  to  Cox  Enterprises,  Communications 
Dept.,  P.O.  Box  105357,  Atlanta,  GA  30348. 


IN  BRIEF 


WVPA  gives  first 
iife  memberships 

Three  retired  newspaper  publishers 
and  a  former  journalism  school  dean 
have  been  named  life  members  of 
the  West  Virginia  Press  Association. 
They  are  the  first  individuals  granted 
this  status  in  the  35-year  history  of  the 
association. 

They  are:  former  publishers  Ed 
Chadwick  of  Wayne,  Roy  G.  Owens 
of  Sistersville  and  Phil  Foumey  of 
Ravens  wood;  and  recently  retired 
WVU  School  of  Journalism  dean,  Dr. 
Guy  Stewart,  Morgantown. 

AP  book  offer  for 
WWII  anniversary 

To  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the 
Associated  Press  has  produced  a  book. 
World  War  II:  A  50th  Anniversary 
History,  to  be  sold  through  AP  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

The  320-page  book,  written  and 
edited  by  AP  staff  members,  includes 
some  400  photographs  culled  from 
AP’s  archives.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
nearly  200  AP  correspondents  who 
covered  the  war,  five  of  whom  were 
killed. 

ENstribution  of  the  book  was  slated 
to  begin  in  September.  It  will  be 
offered  to  newspaper  readers  at 
$14.95  per  copy  and  will  also  be  sold 
through  book  stores  and  offered  as  an 
alternate  selection  by  the  Literary 
Guild  Book  Club  and  the  Military 
Book  Club. 

Paper  stresses 
pool  safety 

In  the  face  of  17  child  drownings  in 
the  area  this  summer,  the  Fhoenix 
Gazette  joined  with  a  local  tv  station 
and  several  organizations  recently  to 
sponsor  a  pool  safety  day. 

Also  taking  part  were  the  Phoenix, 
Mesa  and  Tempe  fire  departments, 
which  performed  safety  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  the  event  in  a  shopping  mall. 

Drowning  prevention  and  pool 
safety  information  was  distributed 
and  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
demonstrations  were  conducted. 

In  addition  to  the  drownings,  69 
serious  water-related  accidents  have 
been  reported  locally  in  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

The  Gazette  gave  away  free  poster 


reprints  of  its  Tempo  section  feature 
on  drowning  prevention  and  CPR 
techniques. 

Working  with  the  paper  were 
KSTP-TV  Channel  10  and  the 
Drowning  Prevention  Coalition,  a 
group  of  more  than  15  organizations, 
including  the  Red  Cross,  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Health  and  Phoenix 
Children’s  Hospital. 

News  tries  to  help 
save  school  sports 

The  Detroit  News  has  joined  a 
regionwide  effort  to  save  sports  in 
the  city’s  public  schools  by  donating 
$1  to  the  Dave  Bing  Fund  from  the 
sale  of  each  order  of  The  Year  of  the 
Bad  Boys  and  historic  front-page 
reprints. 

The  96-page  book,  compiled  by  the 
News’  sports  staff  and  available 
through  the  newspaper,  chronicles 
the  Detroit  Pistons’  first  NBA  cham¬ 
pionship  season. 

The  paper’s  decision  to  assist  the 
fund  came  about  shortly  after  the 
Detroit  School  Board  eliminated  high 
school  sports  as  part  of  a  $50-million 
budget  cut.  The  Dave  Bing  Fund  Sup¬ 
porting  Detroit  Public  Schools  Sports 
was  created  by  the  former  Pistons 
player  to  raise  $2  million.  As  of  July 
20,  donations  totaled  $3,269. 

FlU  offers 
scholarships 

Florida  International  University 
has  introduced  a  scholarship  program 
for  Central  American  journalists  and 
journalism  educators  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  master’s  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

J.  Arthur  Heise,  director  of  FIU’s 
Central  American  Journalism  Pro¬ 
gram,  said  midcareer  journalists  and 
journalism  educators  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  degree  during  three  16- 
week  seminar  sessions,  beginning 
next  year. 

Fifteen  students  will  be  enrolled 
each  year  and  the  scholarships  will 
cover  all  costs. 

Most  courses  will  be  delivered  in 
Spanish,  but  knowledge  of  English  is 
required. 

Under  the  program,  applicants 
must  have  permission  from  their 
employers  to  take  time  off  for  their 
studies  at  FIU’s  North  Miami  cam¬ 
pus. 

Candidates  must  have  university 
degrees  and  be  employed  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  Central  America  or  teach  in  a 


journalism  school. 

Charles  H.  Green,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  chief  of  bureau  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  is  executive 
director  of  the  program. 

INMA  survey  shows 
salaries,  budgets 

The  average  percentage  of  total 
gross  revenue  allocated  for  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  is  1.79%,  according  to 
the  fifth  annual  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing  Operations  Survey  conducted  by 
the  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association. 

The  1 .79%  figure  for  1989  compares 
with  1.56%  in  1988  and  1.42%  in  1987. 

In  addition,  the  average  salary  for 
the  “chief  promotion  executive’’  is 
$44,038,  with  those  employed  by 
papers  under  50,000  circulation  aver¬ 
aging  $34,088  and  those  at  larger 
papers  (over  200,000)  earning  an  aver¬ 
age  $58,727. 

The  survey  report,  based  on  confi¬ 
dential  information  from  more  than 
200  daily  newspapers  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  also  examines  other  payroll  and 
line  item  expenditures. 

On-aIr  ad  campaign 
promotes  television 

A  yearlong  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  designed  to  define 
the  1990s  as  “The  decade  of  free 
broadcast  television,’’  was  recently 
announced  by  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

Starting  in  January  1990,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  use  on-air  television  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  commercial 
television  and  to  reinforce  its  benefits 
to  advertisers.  Special  collateral  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  materials  and  events 
will  supplement  the  campaign. 

TvB  estimates  that  the  on-air  value 
of  its  campaign  could  be  as  much  as 
$100  million. 

There  will  be  two  basic  campaigns: 
The  Image  Campaign  and  The  Retail 
Campaign. 

Mllllaressis  named 
a  vp  at  DMB&B/NY 

Renee  Milliaressis  has  been  named 
a  vice  president  and  associate  media 
director  at  D’Arcy  Masius  Benton  & 
Bowles/New  York. 

Milliaressis  joined  DMB&B/NY  in 
May  1984  as  a  media  planner  and  in 
1985  was  promoted  to  assistant  media 
director. 
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The  Newspaper 
Management  Solution 
That  Delivers 


“The  CJ/DEC  combination  - 

-  :  saves  us  at  least  $150,000 

annually.  Collier-Jackson’s  ^  ‘  ’ 

i  advertising  system  alone  is  ‘  ' 

'  largely  responsible  for  our 
.  .  12  percent  increase  in  _ 

revenue,  and  their  finan-  ,  .  ’  ‘ 

I  cial  accounting  and  human 

;  I  .  -  resource  management  sys- 

'  ,  ■  terns  have  reduced  our  l  * 

Fast,  raliabl©  proc6ssinQ.  processing  time  by  as  r©Quir©m©nts  ar©  chartQiriQ 

R©porting  accuracy  and  i-niirh  as  SO  norrent  ”  so  rapidly  you  can’t  afford  to- 

ft©xibility.  Improved  control.  ,  faH  behind  in  either  area,” 

These  results  of  the  CJ/DEC  says  the_  controller- for 

VAX  solution  add  up  to  “  —  Gerald  R.  Smith,  Controller  Pulitzer’s  Chicago  sub- 
higher  profits  for  Pulitzer  Pulitzer  Community  sidiaries.  “We  rely  on  CoHier- 

Publishing  Company’s  Newspapers,  Inc.  Jackson  and  Digital  Equip- 

Chicago  operations,  which  '  ■  ment  Corppration  to  keep 

include  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  as  well  as  pace.  They  have  the  resources,  technical 
shoppers.  Combined  circulation  exceeds  one  expertise  and  product  superiority;” 
million  and  continues  to  grow.  Collier-Jackson  and  Digital.  A  powerful  solution 

“The  newspaper  business  and  data  processing  that  comes  through  with  savings. 


DEC  arid  VAX  are  regfstered  ‘raderr^arks  of  D'gital 
Equipment  Corporation  •  _  ’  ■ 


f 


CompuServe 

Collier-Jackson 


3707  West  Cherry  Street 
Tampa.  FL  33607 
'Telephone  -13^72-9990  ■ 

(  ,K.|xr;ilivf  . 
.Marketing 
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PRIMABY  SOURCE 
FOR  COMICS 


I  The  company  that 

_ I  brings  you  Peanuts® 

■■■■i  and  Garfield® 
is  the  primary  source  for 
today’s  most  popular  comics. 
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Chicago  Sun-Times 
to  iook  for  new 
executive  editor 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
launched  a  “nationwide  search”  for  a 
new  executive  editor,  publisher 
Charles  T.  Price  announced. 

Kenneth  D.  Towers,  who  had  held 
the  post  of  executive  editor  and  vice 
president  since  1987,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  vice 
president  of  reader  relations. 

Managing  editor  Mary  L. 
Dedinsky,  41,  will  assume  Towers’ 
editing  duties  until  a  new  executive 
editor  can  be  found,  the  newspaper 
said. 

Towers,  54,  came  to  the  Sun-Times 
in  1952  and  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1984. 

In  his  new  position,  the  newspaper 
said.  Towers  “will  coordinate  reader- 
service  strategies  and  serve  as  liaison 
between  outside  organizations  and 
the  newsroom.” 

Pressman  is 
sentenced 
for  arson 

A  former  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register  pressman  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  years  and  four  months 
in  state  prison  for  setting  fires  at  the 
paper’s  main  plant  and  at  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  company  last  year. 

Berend  Mark  Timmer,  24,  admitted 
setting  the  blazes,  which  caused 
nearly  $1  million  in  damages,  but 
blamed  his  problem  on  drug  abuse 
and  a  mental  disorder. 


Ingersoll 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


unique  here. 

“In  Birmingham,  for  example,” 
Plugh  said,  “there’s  a  three-week 
orientation  program  for  new  classi¬ 
fied  ad  takers.  I  don’t  think  anybody 
in  the  States  is  doing  that.” 

On  the  editorial  side,  Plugh  finds  a 
“much  more  tightly  written  and 
edited”  product  in  Britain,  with  even 
wire  copy  being  routinely  rewritten. 

“In  the  States,”  he  said,  “there’s 
much  more  reliance  on  the  reporter  to 
dig  out  a  story.  Here,  the  editors  tend 
to  assign  stories  much  more  rigor¬ 
ously,  and  they’re  edited  very 
tightly.” 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer 
ba^  in  London.) 
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NEWSPAPERS: 
Prime  Medium  for 
Retailers 
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Orlando’s  An  $11  Billion  Retail  Market  And  No  One  Sells  It  Better 
Than  The  Orlando  Sentinel 


It’s  one  thing  to  reach  a  potential  customer 
with  a  30  second  message.  It’s  another  thing 
to  have  that  customer  delivered  to  your  door. 
That’s  exactly  what  your  print  campaign  in 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  can  do  for  you.  More 
than  70%  of  the  Sentinel’s  readers  shop  the 
pages  of  the  Sentinel  before  they  shop.  So, 
if  you  aren’t  in  the  Sentinel,  there’s  a  good 
chance  you’ll  miss  the  sale. 


Looking  back  at  the  past  5  years,  Orlando’s 
retail  sales  have  grown  more  than  66%.  Today, 
it’s  the  second  fastest  growing  retail  market  in 
the  country.  Second  only  to  Adanta. 

Before  you  spend  one  more  dime  trying  to 
reach  your  target  with  a  30  second  TV  or  radio 
commercial,  consider  The  Orlando  Sentinel. 
After  all,  a  customer  in  the  store  is  worth  more 
than  one  in  front  of  the  tube. 


Hie  Orlando  Sentinel 

Soma:  Saks  &  Matketinc  ManacnnefU,  196Z'1968Sufvevof  Buying  Fowct;  Bureau  of  die  Ccfwui,  1962  Coiaui  of  Retail  Tnde.  1969  retail  tala  profectiow  for  Orange.  Oiccala.  Seminole,  Lake  and  west  Vokuiaaxtntia. 


For  advertising 
information,  please 
call  407/420-5101. 


Newspaper  Retail  Advertising  in  the  90’s 


By  Paul  Martin 

Information  and  time. 

These  are  the  basic  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  newspapers  as  they  get  ready  for 
the  ’90s.  True,  there  are  also  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  changing  demographics, 
changing  values,  micromarketing, 
but  these  are  really  linked  to  the  um¬ 
brella  concepts  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  and  better  use  of  time  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  seller,  the  media  and 
the  customer. 

As  to  the  information  revolution, 
“Every  substantial  business  enter¬ 
prise  in  America  can  be  seen  as  an 
information  activity  which  inciden¬ 
tally  sells  appliances,  which  inciden¬ 
tally  delivers  health  care,  which  inci¬ 
dentally  serves  hamburgers,  which 
incidentally  sells  haberdashery.  Only 
when  one  approaches  the  enterprise 
as  an  information  system  can  one  ful¬ 
ly  appreciate  the  potential  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  The  prosperous  future  of 
retailing  lies  in  the  recognition  that 
retailing  is  nothing  more  than  an  in¬ 
formation  system  which  incidentally 
delivers  the  goods.” 

That  statement  is  from  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  last  January  to  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  by  Jo¬ 
seph  F.  Coates,  president  of  J.  F. 
Coates  Inc.,  a  company  that  special¬ 
izes  in  trends  that  will  shape  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Carol  Farmer,  president  of  Carol 
Farmer  Associates,  a  group  which 
provides  marketing  consulting  ser¬ 
vices  to  retailers,  is  convinced  that 
‘  ‘Today  ’  s  computer  printouts  may  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  selling  but  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  why.” 

“Retailers,”  she  emphasized,  “do 
surprisingly  little  research  and  they 
have,  in  general,  a  poor  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  makes  customers  tick. 
They’ve  been  in  the  business  of  react¬ 
ing,  not  anticipating.”  (See  Nathan 
Katz  interview.  Page  16R.) 

She  also  pointed  out  that  in  the 
boom  years  of  the  ’50s  and  ’60s  the 


This  advertising  section.  Newspa¬ 
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marketing  weaknesses  of  retailers 
were  hidden  by  enormous  expansion, 
from  2,000  malls  in  1957  to  28,500  in 
1985.  Retail  square  footage  has  ex¬ 
panded  at  three  times  the  rate  of  popu¬ 
lation. 

Burdine’s  and  Giant  Foods 
use  CAMEX 

To  find  out  how  a  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store  group  is  using  new  infor¬ 
mation  technology  we  interviewed 
Gilbert  Lorenzo,  divisional  sales  sup¬ 
port  advertising  manager  for  Bur¬ 
dine’s,  Jordan  Marsh  and  Maas 
Brothers. 

Although  his  background  has  been 
strictly  marketing  and  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  computers  prior  to  last 
year,  Lorenzo  is  in  charge  of  the  CA¬ 
MEX  operation  for  the  three  stores. 
“With  CAMEX,’’  he  told  us,  “we 
were  able  to  reduce  staff,  increase 
production  and  improve  quality  im¬ 
mensely. 

“CAMEX  has  enabled  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  ads  a  lot  quicker.  The  art  work  is 
much  better.  We’re  going  from  first 
generation  and  are  able  to  tailor  our 
ads  specifically  for  every  one  of  the 
21  newspapers  across  the  state  that  we 
use.  All  of  them  have  different  line 
screens.  We  used  to  shoot  for  one  and 
dupe  for  everybody  else.  With  CA¬ 
MEX,  we  can  give  them  a  65  or  85 
screen  if  they  need  it.  We  send  the 
ads,  complete  to  their  specifications. 
Right  now  they’re  hard  copy,  deliv¬ 
ered  by  messenger.  We’re  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  sending  them  by 
computer  but  we’re  not  there  yet.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  plus. 

“We  started  using  CAMEX  at  Bur¬ 
dine’s  last  October.  We  put  it  together 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  which  is  our 
worst  time.  Our  people  just  took  it 
and  ran  with  it.  We  took  on  Jordan’s 
and  Maas  Bros,  three  months  ago. 

“We  can  produce  an  ad  on  CA¬ 
MEX  in  10  minutes  and  we’ve  done 
it.  It’s  not  so  much  using  the  bar  code 
data  or  the  pricing  as  it  is  looking  at  a 
certain  event.  CAMEX  gives  us  a  lot 
of  flexibility  in  the  creative  area  with¬ 
out  having  to  go  back  to  a  stripping 
process  and  typesetting  and  all  that.  It 
enables  us  to  react  a  lot  better  cre¬ 
atively.  We  really  looked  at  it  from  a 
quality  standpoint,”  Lorenzo  con¬ 
cluded. 

Kevin  Hancock,  vice  president, 
GRT  Advertising,  and  director  of  Me¬ 
dia  Advertising,  Giant  Foods,  was 
also  very  enthusiastic  about  CAMEX: 


“In  our  information  flow,  there’s 
such  a  day  night  difference  from 
where  we  were  five  years  ago. 

“In  the  past,  if  we  ran  a  gallon  of 
milk  as  a  special,  each  week  we 
would  write  the  item  description  for 
that  gallon  of  milk.  We  would  get  a 
piece  of  artwork  and  shoot  it  for  the 
50  ads  it  had  to  go  into,  sizing  each 
time  for  the  50  different  newspapers, 
actually  making  50  pieces  of  artwork. 
Six  or  seven  different  people  had  to 
touch  that  ad  to  have  it  produced. 

‘  ‘The  jacket  people  would  give  it  to 
the  copywriter,  the  art  people  would 
pull  art.  Then  layout,  typesetting, 
pasteup,  back  for  corrections  on  the 
proof,  and  finally  output. 

“With  CAMEX,”  Hancock  con¬ 
tinued,  “we’ve  eliminated  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  steps.  We  write  an  item 
description  once,  store  it  on  the  main¬ 
frame  computer,  and  it’s  there  for¬ 
ever.  No  typos.  The  artwork  is 
scanned,  digitized  and  stored  in  the 
size  that  runs  the  majority  of  the  time. 
With  CAMEX  it’s  very  easy  to  upsize 
or  downsize  on  screen.  You  get  to  see 
exactly  what  size  it’s  coming  out  at. 


“We’re  able  to  tailor 
our  ads  specifically  for 
every  one  of  the  21 
newspapers  across  the 
state  that  we  use.’’ 


‘  ‘There’s  no  typesetting,  no  layout, 
no  pasteup.  The  system  does  all  those 
functions  automatically.  There  is 
some  initial  layout  but  we’re  using 
base  layouts  now.  You  don’t  have  to 
be  a  layout  artist. 

“We’re  still  looking  at  linkups  to 
computers  via  phone  modems  at  some 
future  date.  The  potential  exists  but 
we  haven’t  invested  at  lot  of  time  in 
checking  it  out.  Ads  get  to  the  papers 
by  messenger  because  all  our  stores 
are  in  the  Baltimore-Washington  cor¬ 
ridor. 

“We  regularly  take  advantage  of 
bar  code  data  that  shows  what  is  sell¬ 
ing  and  not  selling  and  change  ads 
accordingly.  The  beauty  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  immediate  turnaround.  One  op¬ 
erator  can  complete  an  ad  all  alone. 
How  much  time  we  save  just  in  traf¬ 
ficking  the  ad  from  department  to  de¬ 
partment,  waiting  for  interpretation: 
What  do  they  mean  enlarge  the  type? 
How  large?  How  bold? 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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“Even  though  the  designers  are  do¬ 
ing  the  work  themselves,  they’re 
much  happier  because  they  have  total 
control  over  the  end  product.  We 
made  the  decision  to  go  to  CAMEX 
because  there  wasn’t  enough  storage 
on  the  Macintosh  system.  We  have 
12,000  pieces  of  artwork  on  the  CA¬ 
MEX  now,  and  we  knew  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  that  kind  of  demand. 

‘  ‘Right  now  we  take  artwork  out  of 
the  book  and  scan  it  in.  We’ve  asked 
CAMEX  to  look  into  a  compact  disc. 
In  that  way  we  could  load  the  infor¬ 
mation  down  to  our  system. 

“One  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  CA¬ 
MEX  is  that  it  has  allowed  us  to  make 
decisions  later.  We  have  the  option  to 
back  in  at  the  very  last  minute.  We 
have  some  pretty  tight  windows  there 
that  we  have  built  in.  For  Friday’s 
paper,  which  is  actually  printed 
Thursday  night,  we  don’t  release  until 
around  noon  or  one  on  Wednesday. 

“There’s  still  a  lot  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement  but  we’re  very  happy  with 
where  we’ve  come  so  far.  We  used  to 
spend  24  hours  putting  an  ad  together. 
We  now  do  it  in  about  three.  Multiply 
that  by  a  hundred  ads  a  week,  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  pages  that  we  prepare. 

“We  have  126  stores  from  Balti¬ 
more  up  to  Charlottesville,  and  in  that 
city  we  do  an  eight-page  insert  for 
their  paper  on  Sunday.  The  items  and 
the  prices  are  just  for  Charlottesville. 

“The  system  allows  you  to  execute 
those  modifications  per  market  that 
are  really  required  if  your’ re  going  to 
be  a  sharp  competitor.”  Kevin  Han¬ 
cock  told  us  that  Giant  Foods  installed 
scanning  equipment  throughout  its 
entire  chain  in  the  late  ’70s.  It  was  the 
first  in  the  nation  to  do  so. 

Bruce  Sholes,  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  markets,  CAMEX,  said  that  the 
first  CAMEX  display  ad  system  was 
installed  in  the  Boston  Globe  in  1976. 
In  1980  CAMEX  started  to  apply  the 
technology  to  the  retail  and  commer¬ 
cial  environment. 

“We  know  how  to  install  and  make 
successful  retail  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  systems.  We’ve  completed  15  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  last  two  years.  We 
have  a  dedicated  engineering  staff 
just  for  retail.  It  allows  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  to  focus  on  retail  ap¬ 
plications,  problems  and  solutions. 
All  the  production  controls  and  track¬ 
ing  systems  that  retailers  want, 
CAMEX  has  built  into  its  overall  sys¬ 
tem  data  base  structure.” 

“Four  months  ago  we  started  to 
make  available  automatic  price  merg¬ 
ing.  Grocery  and  drug  chains,  which 


are  very  competitive,  would  like  not 
to  worry  about  pricing  until  literally  a 
couple  of  hours  before  the  ad  is  re¬ 
leased.  We’re  able  to  interface  the 
mainframe  and  merge  prices  in  at  the 
very  last  moment.  We’re  doing  that 
right  now  for  a  catalog  company 
called  Service  Merchandise  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  Catalogs  are  in  color,  and 
price  decisions  heretofore  have  had  to 
be  made  six  weeks  in  advance.  With 
automatic  price  merging,  as  long  as 
they  keep  the  prices  in  the  black  plate, 
they  can  release  pricing  at  the  very 
last  moment.  What  it  does  is  give  the 
buyers  more  time  to  find  better  prod¬ 
ucts  and  also  more  time  to  negotiate 
with  the  vendors. 

“When  an  advertiser  produces 
ROP  ads  and  wants  to  use  automatic 
price  merging,  they  start  with  zeroes 
in  the  pricing.  The  real  prices  are  then 
merged  in  automatically,  not  at  a 
workstation  but  in  our  data  base,  so 
the  ads  and  all  the  versions  of  them — 
for  different  store  locations  and  mar¬ 
kets — are  updated  accordingly. 

“Take  a  drug  chain  as  an  actual 
example.  If  they  serve  20  different 
markets,  they  could  have  30  or  40 


ROP  base  pages  a  week  with  20  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  of  each  base  page. 
You  can  imagine  what  kind  of  effort  it 
takes  to  call  each  one  of  those  pages 
up  to  the  workstation,  make  the  price 
changes  manually,  go  through  the 
proofing  stages,  and  make  sure  the 
prices  are  correct.  We  can  do  it  auto¬ 
matically  for  hundreds  of  pages. 

‘  ‘At  the  beginning  of  the  week  food 
and  drug  chains  are  always  looking  at 
their  competitors’  loss  leader  items. 
With  automatic  price  merging  they 
can  make  the  changes  in  all  their  ads 
in  a  couple  of  hours.  It  used  to  take 
them  a  couple  of  days. 

“Another  new  software  package 
recently  introduced  by  CAMEX  is  the 
automatic  base-page  ad  version.  Cir¬ 
cuit  City  uses  it  to  make  all  product 
and  price  changes  once  on  the  base 
page  for  all  the  versions.  CAMEX  is 
in  30  to  35%  of  the  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,”  Sholes  con¬ 
cluded. 

Roy  Arzonetti,  prepress  manager, 
and  Ron  Monje,  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  explained  that,  with  the  CA¬ 
MEX  Breeze  terminals,  an  ad  that 
used  to  take  three  shifts  to  do  can  now 
be  turned  out  in  three  hours. 

“Our  composing  room  at  one  time 


had  1,100  printers.  Now  we’re  down 
to  120  and  we  can  turn  out  as  much 
work,”  Monje  observed.  “More  and 
more  ads  are  coming  in  camera- 
ready.  Many  advertisers  have  their 
own  systems,  better  control,  and  fas¬ 
ter  turnaround.” 

The  six  Breeze  terminals  which 
have  been  in  operation  at  the  Daily 
News  are  the  second  generation  of 
CAMEX  equipment  which  overall 
has  been  at  the  News  for  10  years. 
Arzonetti  explained  that  the  Breeze 
terminals  have  their  own  support  sys¬ 
tem.  They  can  be  interfaced  with  the 
mainframe  for  added  storage. 

“We  do  next-day  insertions  every 
day.  When  the  space  has  been  re¬ 
served,  we’ll  take  ads  up  to  4  o’clock. 
If  we  get  hard  copy  all  ready  to  go, 
it’s  just  a  matter  of  trimming  it  and 
mounting  it  on  the  grid.  We  have  a 
later  deadline  for  food  and  bank  ads. 
Last-minute  changes  in  interest  rates 
and  prices  are  called  in  to  sales  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Bob  Bozek,  ad  production  manager 
atNewsday,  explained  that  CAMEX, 
which  Newsday  has,  outputs  about  15 
inches  a  minute.  R.H.  Macy  would 


need  30  to  40  Macs  to  produce  its  20 
ads  a  day  for  the  10  or  20  papers  they 
deal  with.  They  could  get  away  with 
only  15  Sun  workstations.  Macy’s 
currently  prepares  its  ads  by  hand. 

“We  did  a  test  for  a  major  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  house.  They  had  been 
looking  at  CAMEX  equipment.  We 
took  an  ad  that  they  had  prepared 
manually  and  which  appeared  in  our 
paper.  We  went  back  and  got  the 
original  photograph  they  used.  Not 
only  did  we  scan  it  in  digitally  on  the 
ImagiTex,  we  enhanced  it  with  elec¬ 
tronic  airbrushing. 

“Using  the  copy  that  had  appeared 
in  their  ad,  we  had  an  operator  type  in 
the  raw  text  on  a  PC.  Another  opera¬ 
tor  on  a  CAMEX  laid  out  the  size  of  a 
Newsday  page,  called  up  the  photo¬ 
graph,  cropped  it,  and  sized  it  their 
way.  We  positioned  the  text  and  they 
had  a  proof  waiting  for  them  when 
they  walked  back  across  the  hall  to  the 
PC.  I  don’t  think  the  whole  thing  took 
20  minutes.  They  were  absolutely 
amazed.  That  ad,  they  told  us,  would 
have  taken  them  four  weeks  to  com¬ 
plete  from  start  to  finish  because  of 
the  process  they  go  through. 

“American  Auto  Parts,  a  chain  of 
14  specialty  stores  on  Long  Island, 
(Continued  on  page  4R) 


“Grocery  and  drug  chains,  which  are  very 
competitive,  wouid  iike  not  to  worry  about  pricing 
untii  a  coupie  of  hours  before  the  ad  is  reieased.” 
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Unsurpassed  ExauENO. 


For  journalists,  no  honor  is  more  coveted  than 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.  And  no  California 
newspaper  has  won  more  Pulitzers  than  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  In  fact.  The  Times  has 
won  16  Pulitzers— more  than  five  times  as 
many  as  any  other  California  newspaper. 

As  proud  as  that  makes  us,  what  makes  us 
even  prouder  are  the  three  million  people  who 
choose  to  read  The  Times  every  day. 

006  Atiigeleo  Slameo 
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feels  that  for  the  ad  volume  they  do, 
the  CAMEX  Sun  Breeze  at  $70,000  a 
workstation,  is  too  expensive  for 
them.  They  are  looking  for  a  comput¬ 
er  link  to  the  MAC  IIs  we  have  in 
place.  They  could  communicate  with 
our  MAC  II’s  on  much  less  expensive 
phone  lines. 

“Our  AD/SAT  machine  can  accept 
transmissions  24  hours  a  day.  We 
have  at  least  20  accounts  that  use  it 
because  it  saves  them  an  hour  to  an 
hour-and-a-half  getting  the  material 
to  our  Melville  plant.  They  can  walk 
it  to  AD/SAT  in  Manhattan  in  min¬ 
utes,  put  it  on  the  terminal,  and  we 
have  it.” 

With  the  same  view  of  dramatically 
cutting  down  the  time  for  ad  process¬ 
ing,  Lee  M.  Dubow,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  corporate  sales  promotion, 
Belk  Stores  Services  Inc. ,  pointed  out 
that,  “Some  of  the  papers  can  change 
copy  while  still  on  press.  They  have 
that  capability. 

“Bar  code  data  turnaround  is  not 
going  to  be  the  answer  long  range,” 
he  continued,  “but  it’s  going  to  speed 
things  up  dramatically.  Bar  coding  is 
great.  We’re  reordering  in  a  lot  of  in¬ 
stances  anyhow.  We  have  automatic 
reordering.  Bar  coding  obviously 
helps  business  a  lot,  but  it’s  not  the 
answer.  You  still  have  to  have  the 
right  item  at  the  right  price  at  the  right 
time.” 

Headquartered  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
Dubow  heads  the  sales  promotion  ser¬ 
vice  arm  for  Belk  stores,  Belk  Lind¬ 
sey  in  Florida  and  Leggett  in  Virgin¬ 
ia,  342  stores  altogether. 

“At  this  point,”  he  continued, 
“we’re  still  trying  to  get  newspapers 
to  ZIP-code  their  circulation.  We 
don’t  have  100%  compliance  yet,  but 
that’s  what  we’re  working  real  hard 
at,  primarily  to  target  our  customers 
and  bring  down  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  total 
distribution.  Today  it’s  limited  distri¬ 
bution  in  as  tight  an  area  as  we  can 
get,  and  that  is  beginning  to  pay  off 
very  dramatically. 

“We’re  interested  in  the  non-sub¬ 
scribers.  Until  now  it’s  been  an  ex¬ 
pensive  operation  contacting  these 
people  trying  to  use  names.  Using 
ZIP  codes,  it’s  going  to  lower  the 
costs  very  substantially  and  give 
newspapers  a  much  better  crack  at 
handling  our  inserts,  particularly  in 
the  higher-priced  merchandise  with 
limited  distribution.  We’ve  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  mail  rather  than  go  newspa¬ 
per  primarily  because  we’re  getting  a 
targeted  audience  and  it  also  drops 


our  cost.  When  we  get  the  ZIP  codes 
it’ll  make  a  big  difference. 

“I’m  working  very  hard  through 
NRMA  to  see  if  we  can’t  develop 
cluster  information  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  We’re  also  working  with  IN- 
AME  very  closely.  That’s  our  next 
step,  but  first  I’d  like  to  see  all  our 
newspapers  on  ZIP  code. 

“I  see  ZIP-code  zoning  with  full- 
run  pages  with  changes  of  copy  for 
different  zones.  It’s  inevitable.  With 
desktop  publishing,  setting  our  own 
copy  and  our  own  headlines  on  our 
own  computers,  it  would  be  very  sim¬ 
ple  to  make  the  change.” 

ABC  ZIP  Audits  Growing  Fast 

With  more  and  more  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  requiring  ZIP  Audits,  the 
number  of  newspapers  participating 
in  the  ZIP/Postal  Code  Analysis  has 
almost  doubled  in  a  year  and  more 
than  tripled  in  two  years. 

As  of  August  14  there  were  675 
newspapers  in  the  program  compared 
to  359  in  July  ’88  and  197  in  July  ’87. 

Test  diskettes  of  the  ZIP  audit  pro¬ 
gram  are  available  free  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  ABC.  They  have  the  raw  zip 
code  circulation  data  and  come  in  5  ’A" 
floppy  or  31/2"  hard  discs.  They  use  a 
Lotus  123  format. 

As  an  example  of  how  far  this  has 


come.  Sears  sent  ABC  a  magnetic 
tape  with  their  demographic  require¬ 
ments  on  it.  The  ABC  Data  Bank 
merged  the  ZIP  code  information  and 
returned  it  to  Sears. 

Early  last  month  ABC  mailed  to  all 
its  members  a  52-page  Data  Bank 
catalogue.  It  describes  and  illustrates 
in  detail  all  the  services  available  per¬ 
taining  to  both  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  from  the  ABC  Data  Bank.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  will  be  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  newspaper  that  is  an 
ABC  member. 

Marketing,  advertising,  promotion 
and  research  departments  will  find  it 
an  excellent  source.  Call  Lisa  Salems 
at  ABC  (312)  605-0909,  or  write  to 
her  at  900  North  Meachem  Road, 
Schaumburg,  Ill.,  60173. 

Another  publication  well  worth 
reading  is  ABC’s  ZIP/Postal  Code 
Case  Book.  Published  in  1987,  it  is 
still  current  in  its  presentation  of  the 
point  of  view  of  three  major  newspa¬ 
per  advertisers.  Target,  J.  C.  Penney 
and  Sears,  regarding  ZIP  code  data. 
The  brochure  also  features  interviews 
with  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Freeport 
(Ill.)  Journal-Standard  and  Moncton 
Times-Transcript ,  describing  their 
reasons  for  participating  in  the  ZIP 
Audit.  Free  to  members.  Call  or  write 
Mark  Wachowicz,  Manager  Special 
Services. 
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depth  of  information  provided  behavior,  and  media  habits.  this  consumer  information  to 

by  MA*RT™  Consumer  Intelli-  “By  using  MA*RT  I  am  able  help  our  clients.” 
gence  System  has  helped  him  to  get  quick,  in-depth  corisu-  To  learn  more  about  Impact 
in  developing  retail  strategies  mer  profiles  on  our  clients’  Resources,  call  1-800-733-MART 
that  can  be  turned  into  dollars  customers,  on  our  clients’  today, 
when  Touche  Ross’  clients  put  competitors’  customers,  as 
them  into  aaion.  well  as  overall  consumer  atti- 

Using  sample  sizes  ranging  tudes,”  Braun  says.  “Having 
from  5,000  to  18,000  per  mar-  used  MA*RT  for  almost  two 
ket,  MA*RT  provides  a  wide  years  now.  I’m  impressed  with 
range  of  consumer  information  the  quality  of  the  data,  and  with 

including  lifestyles,  buying  all  the  different  ways  we  can  use 


Harvey  Braun  is  Chairman 
of  the  Retail  Services  Group 
at  Touche  Ross,  one  of  the 
nation’s  “big  eight”  public 
accounting  firms.  It’s  his  job 
to  develop  operations 
analyses,  repositioning,  and 
merchandising  strategies  for 
his  firm’s  clients,  which 
include  80  of  the  top  100 
retailers  in  the  US. 

Braun  has  found  that  the 


IMPACT 

RESOURCES 


How  Newspapers  Plan  to  Meet  the 


“We’re  coming  into  an  electronic 
age  as  far  as  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  Howard  Grothe,  vp/ 
marketing  of  the  Orange  County 
Register. 

“We’re  going  to  be  connected  to 
computers  which  will  be  sending  us 
copy  electronically  and  making  cor¬ 
rections  electronically.  In  that  way, 
they’re  going  to  be  able  to  be  very, 
very  sharp  in  their  merchandising  — 
very  fast  turnaround.  As  soon  as 
they  get  merchandise  in,  they  can 
have  an  ad  out  immediately  to  a  news¬ 
paper.  We  need  to  respond  quickly 
and  get  it  in  the  paper  very  quickly. 

“Secondly,  I  think  that  newspapers 
are  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to 
deliver  to  households  that  a  store 
wants  and  not  to  the  households  that  a 
store  doesn’t  want.  Some  of  these 
homes  may  not  take  a  newspaper. 

“I  think  newspapers  are  going  to  be 
in  the  delivery  business  [because] 
mail  rates  are  going  to  go  so  high. 
Newspapers  already  have  a  delivery 
system  set  up.  They’ll  be  delivering 
Christmas  catalogs  to  charge  custom¬ 
ers,  things  of  that  nature. 

“We  did  a  Christmas  catalog  for  a 
large  shopping  center  here  last  year. 
We  hired  the  models,  the  fashion  pho¬ 
tographers,  put  the  thing  together, 
and  had  it  printed.  We  delivered  it  — 
to  150-  to  160,000  in  and  around  that 
shopping  center,  homes  they  wanted 
to  reach  —  both  in  and  outside  the 
paper.  It  was  very  successful.  They 
want  us  to  do  it  again. 

“Someday,  if  an  advertiser  wants 
to  deliver  only  to  families  with  chil¬ 
dren  under  10  with  red  hair,  we’ve  got 
to  be  able  to  deliver  it  to  them,  and 
we’re  going  to  have  to  deliver  samples 
and  all  types  of  things.  We’re  in  the 
delivery  business  and  we’re  going  to 
have  to  enlarge  it. 

“Newspapers  are  going  to  have  to 
control  their  own  delivery  service, 
and  do  their  own  collecting  and  hire 
people  who  are  expert  at  delivering 
things,  not  at  collecting  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

“We  need  to  have  a  faster  turn¬ 
around  to  be  able  to  change  copy  for 
next-day  insertion  for  space  previ¬ 
ously  ordered.  Obviously,  you  can’t 
change  the  page  count  at  a  moment’s 
notice  but  you  can  substitute  ads  right 
up  to  a  few  minutes  before  you  go  to 
press  .  .  .  even  interrupt  the  press 
run  if  you  need  to. 

“Newspapers  have  grown  a  little 
arrogant  because  they’ve  been  the 
only  game  in  town  for  a  long  time,  the 
major  show.  They  need  to  start  learn¬ 


ing  how  to  coddle  the  customer,  give 
them  service,  service,  service. 

“We’re  in  first  place  in  the  country 
in  full-run  advertising  and  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  run  like  we’re  in  second  place  or 
even  third. 

“We’ve  developed  our  own  system 
which  will  very  shortly  be  going  into 
the  mainframe.  We  will  have  every 
address  and  customer  in  Orange 
County  on  that  data  base.  All  our 
customers  and  our  non-customers, 
they’ll  be  coded  by  clusters,  their  own 
geo-demographic  categories  which 
we’ll  develop.  It’ll  be  up  sometime 
this  fall.  We  do  our  own  research  and 
we  do  it  by  ZIP  code  pretty  much.  We 
do  it  that  way  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  identifies  by  ZIP  code  when 
they  do  their  census.  It  could  concei¬ 
vably  get  smaller  than  that,  block  by 
block  someday.  We’re  preparing  for 
that,”  Grothe  concluded. 

Stuart  Schwartz,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  6f  Lee  Enterprises,  which  owns  18 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
West,  outlined  a  new  program  of  his 
organization. 

“We  recognize  that  we  need  to 
make  ourselves  more  valuable 
by  giving  added  value  to  our 
advertisers  —  rack  cards,  special 
events  help.  We’re  becoming  a  cus¬ 
tomer-oriented  company.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  even  if  retailers  wanted  to 
use  our  newspapers  alone,  the  envi¬ 
ronment  these  days  doesn’t  support 
that  kind  of  thing.  In  fact,  the  environ¬ 
ment  says  [that]  in  the  new  retail 
atmosphere  it’s  going  to  take  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  things  to  reach  the  new  cus¬ 
tomer.  We’re  getting  ready  for  that. 
We  just  don’t  believe  in  traditional 
newspaper  advertising  any  more. 
We’re  converting  our  sales  depart¬ 
ments  into  an  all-purpose,  customer- 
producing  department. 

“We’re  not  only  going  to  become 
consultants  to  the  retailer,  we’re 
going  to  provide  him  with  newspaper- 
based  packages  that  will  bring  people 
into  the  store.  That  includes  a  variety 
of  promotional  vehicles,  support  for 
retailers’  efforts  with  vendors. 

“Fourteen  of  our  newspapers  have 
the  capability  of  breaking  their  circu¬ 
lation  into  ZIPs.  The  four  others  will 
be  following  soon,  and  we’re  moving 
in  the  direction  of  being  able  to  zone 
ads  by  socioeconomic  groups.” 

At  Lee’s  organizational  conference 
last  April,  Richard  Gottlieb,  presi¬ 
dent/CEO,  described  PROMOSTAR. 

“It  is  the  way  we  want  to  merge 
market  information  with  advertising 
needs  in  an  easy-to-use  advertising 


Retail  Challenge 

promotional  concept.  It  is  a  unique 
PC-driven  system  that  we  developed 
in  our  marketing  department.  We 
think  it  will  revolutionize  the  sales 
promotion  service  function  and  our 
ability  to  use  the  consultative  selling 
method.” 

He  continued,  “We  have  creative 
rate  cards  to  address  the  advertiser’s 
needs.  Our  rates  are  fast  becoming  an 
important  marketing  and  sales  tool, 
working  not  only  for  us  but  for  our 
customers  as  well.  We  are  exploring 
new  avenues  of  revenue  and  regional 
networks,  vendor  support,  and  multi- 
media  cooperatives,  to  mention  a 
few.” 

INAME’s  Contacts 
With  Retailers 

Jim  Doughton,  advertising  director 
of  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  sum¬ 
marized  the  efforts  of  INAME’s 
Retail  Relations  Committee  of  which 
he  is  chairman. 

“We’ve  set  up  calls  with  nation¬ 
wide  retailers  with  the  idea  of  building 
a  stronger  partnership.  We  try  to 
communicate  what  a  particular 
retailer  needs  from  the  industry. 
We’re  not  in  there  trying  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  specifically.  We  don’t  bring 
schedules.  We  just  have  a  dialogue. 
Where’s  your  business  heading? 
What  trends  do  you  see  coming?  How 
do  you  see  newspapers  responding  to 
those  trends?  What  can  we  do  to  help 
you  do  better  business? 

“Eckerd  Drugs,  one  of  the  retailers 
we  called  on,  deals  with  more  than 
400  newspapers.  One  of  their  chief 
concerns  is  how  they  can  effectively 
communicate  with  those  400  newspa¬ 
pers  without  having  to  send  out  inser¬ 
tion  orders  for  each  one.  An  offshoot 
of  that  meeting  was  linking  up  Eckerd 
with  the  new  service  that’s  available 
thought  AD/SAT. 

“Centralization  of  the  advertising 
buying  and  decision-making  process 
is  not  going  to  stop  any  time  soon.  We 
already  have  that  with  a  number  of 
major  retailers.  You’re  not  going  to 
see  the  person  working  out  of  the 
store  making  media-buying  deci¬ 
sions.” 

Incidental  note:  The  marketing 
director  of  a  newspaper  that  ranks 
very  high  in  advertising  performance 
noted  that  centralization  of  the  buying 
of  newspaper  advertising  makes  it  all 
the  more  apparent  which  newspapers 
make  a  strong  effort  to  cooperate  with 
the  advertiser,  and  which  newspapers 
do  not.  Because  of  the  visible  com¬ 
parison,  the  latter  could  wind  up  short. 
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Tailor-made  for  newstaters 


Video  Workshop  Can  Help 
Vbur  Staff  Create  Better  Ads 


Now  there’s  a  quick  and  easy 
way  to  conduct  a  workshop 
for  your  advertising  staft 
Since  its  release  in  1987,  hundreds 


of  newspapers  have  relied  on  John  1 

Foust’s  Basics  of  Layout  and  in( 

Copytotraintheirsalesdepartments.  coi 
This  “self-contained”  program  he 

is  easy  to  present  Where  you  want  adi 
When  you  want  As  often  as  you  me 

want.  To  one  person  or  a  hundred  tin 

H*s  a  Workshop,  ^ 

NotA  Lecture  On  “TheoryT  ^ 

It  has  been  proven  that  people 
learn  best  by  doing.  As  a  result  your 
staff  will  be  involved  from  the  start  . 

—  working  on  layouts,  getting  ad 
ideas  and  writing  headUnes. 

The  entire  program  is  on  video-  ♦Bo 

tape — and  includes  20  sets  of  mt 

pre-packaged  layout  and  copy  ^Ho 

assignments.  Your  job  is  easy.  Just 
turn  on  theVCR...  distribute  Ae  ^Ho 

work  materials  ...and  watch  the  Uti 

enthusiasm  grow,  as  your  staff  goes  ♦/& 
to  work.  im 

- Order  Form  -  -  -  - 

Please  send  me  the  advertising  work¬ 
shop  video  Basics  of  Layout  and 
Check  or  money  order  enclosed  VHS  only 

_ Copies  of  video  worieshop, 

induding  20  sets  of  work 

materials  (*395  ea.)  * _ 

_ Packages  of  extra  worii  materials, 

20  sets  per  package  (*40ea.)  * _ 

North  Carolina  residents  add  5% 

sales  tax  to  above  total  * _ 

Add  *10  for  shipping,  handling 
and  insurance 

Total  enclosed  * _ 


HowHWorks: 

The  tape  itself  is  70  minutes  long. 
There  are  five  work  periods,  each 
lasting  approximately  ten  minutes. 
This  means  the  workshop 
can  be  conducted  in  about 
two  hours — just  right  for  a 
morning  or  aitemoon  train¬ 
ing  session. 

It  works  like  this ...  first, 
John  Foust  clearly  explains 
each  assignment  Then  you 
turn  off  the  VCR  for  a  work 
period ...  and  turn  it  back  on 
to  see  the  various  solutions. 

Each  ad  assignment  is  analyzed 
in  depth — in  Foust’s  back-to-basics, 
common  sense  style.  Step-by-step, 
he  explains  how  to  create  better 
ads  and  why  certain  techniques  are 
more  effective  than  others.  By  the 
time  the  program  is  finished  your 
staff  will  be  prepared  to  handle  just 
about  any  layout  problem — with 
greater  skill  and  confidence.  They 
will  be  able  to  work  more  effectively 
with  their  clients.  And  they  will 
know  how  to  write  better  headlines. 

The  Layout  Section  Covers: 

^  Basic  layout  principles  that  attract 
more  readers 

^How  to  give  an  ad  a  graphic  hook 
slopestyles  to  use...and  to  avoid 
SHow  to  make  small  ads  appear  much 
larger  on  the  page 
SHow  to  position  art  for  maximum 
impact 


SHow  to  use  whitespace 
SHow  to  clean  up  cluttered  ads 
S And  more... 

The  Copy  Section  Covets: 

SHow  to  get  better  ad  ideas 
♦  The  three  most  effective  kinds  of 
headlines...and how  to  write  them 
SA  time-savingformula  to  gather 
the  right  kind  of  ad-information 
from  advertisers 

SHow  to  make  copy  more  readable 
SA  simple  six-st^  formula  for 
creating  better  ads 
sHow  to  use  the  most  important 
word  in  advertising 
S And  more.. 

Order  Today. 

Simplify  your  training  process. 
Help  your  new  employees  become 
productive  faster.  Give  your  experi¬ 
enced  people  a  periodic  refresher 
course.  Help  your  entire  staff  present 
a  more  confident  and  professional 
image. 

With  a  single  investment,  you  can 
train  your  people  for  years...and 
years....and  years.  Return  the  order 
form  today  and  put  the  Basics 
of  Layout  and  Copy  workshop  to 
work  for  you. 

30-Day  Guarantee 

K  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Basics  of  Layout  and  Copy  video 
workshop,  return  the  tape  and  all 
materials  for  a  full  refund. 

CCopyright  1987  by  John  FbusL  All  rights  reserved. 


Newspaper 


Street  Address 


Pheme  (  ) _ 

Return  order  fcH^  to: 

John  Foust  Advertising  Seminars,  PO  Box 10861,  Ralei^  NC27605 
Phone  (919)  834-2056.  Alkw  four  to  six  weeks  for  delivery 


At  the  Crossroads:  Co-op  Advertising  in  Newspapers 


On  Friday,  August  11,  Janet 
Steiger  was  sworn  in  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  in  recess  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Steiger  is  expected  to  study 
closely,  probably  for  several  months, 
the  proposed  changes  in  Guides  for 
Advertising  Allowances  and  Other 
Merchandising  Payments  and  Ser¬ 
vices  released  to  the  public  for  com¬ 
ment  last  October  by  former  Chair¬ 
man  Daniel  Oliver. 

Co-op  advertising  is  a  $5.5  billion 
source  of  revenue  for  newspapers. 
That  figure  is  slightly  more  than  a 
third  of  the  $15.8  billion  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  that  newspapers 
grossed  in  1988,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
proposed  changes  in  the  Guides  for 
Advertising  Allowances  produced 
comments  from  249  interested  par¬ 
ties,  many  of  them  strongly  opposed. 

One  of  the  suggested  changes 
would  allow  the  use  of  a  “value  stan¬ 
dard”  instead  of  the  actual  cost,  for 
example,  actual  media  charges. 

“To  include  the  value  standard  as 
an  acceptable  practice  in  the  Guides  is 
tantamount  to  putting  Dracula  in 
charge  of  the  Blood  Bank,”  wrote 
Robert  J.  Stevens,  general  manager. 
Advertising  and  Public  Relations, 
SEIKO  Time,  in  a  letter  to  the  FTC. 

“The  i»x)posed  changes,”  Stevens’  let¬ 
ter  contmu^,  “would  allow  for  a  very 
subjective  value  of  the  activity  yard¬ 
sticks  to  become  the  standard.  The  re¬ 
sult  would  be  what  the  traffic  will 
bear  or  whatever  a  powerful  retailer 
could  muscle  from  a  manufacturer.  I 
urge  you  to  reject  the  concept  of  reim¬ 
bursement  based  on  a  subjective 
‘value  standard.’  ” 

Another  respondent  was  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grocers  Association,  a  trade 
organization  of  more  than  2,300  inde¬ 
pendently  operated  retail  grocers  and 
food  wholesalers,  representing  over 
50,000  independently  operated  retail 
grocery  stores.  These  account  for 
nearly  half  the  sales  of  all  retail  gro¬ 
cers  in  the  United  States. 

NGA’s  law  firm,  McDermott,  Will 
&  Emery,  wrote  in  part:  “The  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  provided  that  neces¬ 
sary  element  of  fairness.  It  allowed 
independently  operated  retailers  and 
their  wholesalers  to  purchase  goods 
and  receive  allowances  and  services 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  larger 
competitors. 


“Those  changes,  proposed  by  the 
Commission,  would  permit  the  pre¬ 
cise  type  of  unfairness  that  Congress 
sought  to  eliminate  when  it  passed  the 
[Robinson-Patman]  Act .  ’  ’ 

IMRA  (International  Mass  Retail 
Association)  represents  over  100  ma¬ 
jor  discount  retail  chains  which  ac¬ 
count  for  well  over  half  the  $130-bil- 
lion-a-year  sales  of  the  discount  retail 
industry — collectively,  more  than 
25,000  stores. 

Here  are  the  highlights  from  IM- 
RA’s  comments:  “Nowhere  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  [proposed]  Guides  is  that 
retailers  are  generally  closer  to  the 
needs,  preferences  and  interests  of 
their  customers  than  are  suppliers  at¬ 
tempting  to  restrict  competition  in  the 
resale  of  consum  ?r  goods.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  revised  Guides  seem  to  ig¬ 
nore  this  vital  and  pro-competitive 
role  of  retailers  and  instead  blindly 
proposed  to  expand  marketing  control 
by  their  suppliers  ...  the  proposed 
revisions  lack  legal,  economic  or  evi¬ 
dentiary  support. 


jor  bargaining  clout,  an  opportunity 
to  demand  excessive  allowances  on 
the  assertion  that  the  seller  is  alleged¬ 
ly  receiving  additional  ‘value’  for  a 
particular  type  of  promotional  ser¬ 
vice.  Demands  by  buyers  for  exces¬ 
sive  allowances  will  likely  increase 
dramatically  if  the  value  standard  is 
adopted.” 

A  comment  from  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  which 
claims  its  2,200  members  are  in¬ 
volved  in  sales  transactions  represen¬ 
ting  over  55%  of  all  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  through  grocery  retail  out¬ 
lets:  “NFBA  believes  that  the  Guides 
play  a  crucial  role  in  preventing  price 
discrimination.  In  many  instances, 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  staff  would  dramatically  alter  the 
existing  Guides  and  foster  wide¬ 
spread  change  in  current  trade  prac¬ 
tices.  Because  of  the  potential  long¬ 
term  impact  which  these  changes 
would  have  on  the  food  industry,  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  raised,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  to  respond. 


“The  strength  of  the  retail  marketplace  is  derived 
from  a  carefully  balanced  system  that  favors  no  party 
in  retail  transactions.” 


“The  Commission’s  proposal  to 
eliminate  Example  8  from  existing 
Guide  7  is  particularly  unsupportable. 
Example  8  prohibits  manufacturers 
from  conditionary  participation  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising  programs  upon 
the  retailer’s  use  of  prices  in  cooper¬ 
ative  ads  that  are  no  lower  than  manu¬ 
facturer  suggested  retail  prices.  The 
proposed  change  would  restrict  the 
ability  of  IMRA  members  to  advertise 
discount  prices  on  thousands  of  fre¬ 
quently  purchased  items.” 

Comment  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chain  Drug  Stores:  “If 
adopted,  the  elimination  of  Example 
8  would  result  in  higher  consumer 
prices  and  an  overall  reduction  in 
price  advertising. 

“The  strength  of  the  retail  market¬ 
place  is  derived  from  a  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  system  that  favors  no  party  in 
retail  transactions.  NACDS  urges  the 
Commission  to  leave  intact  the  exist¬ 
ing  Guides.” 

The  NACDS  concluded  its  state¬ 
ment  remarking  that  “The  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers  opposed 
inclusion  of  the  value  standard  in  de¬ 
fining  proportional  equality  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  it  would  give  cer¬ 
tain  buyers,  especially  those  with  ma¬ 


NFBA  believes  that  further  opportu¬ 
nity  for  public  comment  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  is  required.” 

NFBA  went  on  to  say  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  Guides  are  “important  and  help¬ 
ful”  but  that  revisions  are  called  for 
because  of  ‘  ‘changes  in  market  condi¬ 
tions”. 

A  key  statement  from  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  which  says 
its  members  employ  over  2.5  million 
people  and  have  sales  totaling  more 
than  250  billion  dollars:  “The  in¬ 
creasing  concentration  of  power  in 
large  buyers  is  increasing  their  de¬ 
mand  for  payment  for  obtaining  space 
on  shelves.  Some  of  these  payments 
are  quite  large.  What  is  happening  is 
that  instead  of  enhancing  competi¬ 
tion,  new  barriers  to  entry  are  being 
erected,  foreclosing  the  smaller,  un¬ 
derfunded,  newer  competition,  while 
increasing  the  market  power  and 
dominance  of  the  established,  en¬ 
trenched,  well-funded  competitor.” 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
in  its  comments  to  the  FTC,  endorsed 
the  proposed  revisions  of  the  Guides. 
These  revisions,  according  to  P&G, 
would  bring  the  Guides  “into  better 
alignment  with  the  law,  stating  the 
(Continued  on  page  lOR) 
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I  E/A-  •  Leader  in  National  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales! 

FERGUSON-  •  Leader  in  Newspaper  Research  &  Marketing! 
WAI.KFR  •  Leader  In  Retail  Sales  &  Marketing! 


S-F-W  announces  its  new 
Quality  Market  Coverage  Program 
for  Retail  Sales 


INNOVATIVE  RETAIL  MARKETING! 


•  Develop  Quality  Market  Coverage  (QMC)  Newspaper  programs. 

•  QMC  is  SFW's  exclusive  program  for  newspapers  to  identify  advertising 

sales  opportunities  based  on  Zip  Code  sales  potential  for  73  mer¬ 
chandise  categories! 

•  Retail  Marketing  and  Chain  Store  Data  Base  for  over  400  Major  U.S. 

Retailers. 

•  Publishers  of  Retailing  Perspectives  Newsletter. 

•  Increase  Retail  Revenues 

•  Increase  Retail  Linage 

•  Increase  Share  of  Local  Media  Expenditures 


RETAIL  REPRESENTATION  FOR  THE  1990'S! 


An  organization  structured  and  focused  to  respond  to  the  ever  changing 
retail  marketplace. 

•  Retail  Selling  and  Marketing  through  12  U.S.  offices. 

•  Retail  Target  Account  Programs. 


"TNeu'Spaper  l^resentatives 
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Co-op  advertising 

(Continued  from  page  8R) 

requirements  more  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely,  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
regulatory  detail  which  has  proved  of 
little  or  no  assistance  in  promoting 
compliance  with  the  statute.  Virtually 
all  of  the  proposed  changes  represent 
an  improvement  over  the  existing 
guides.” 

Would  the  public  interest  be  ad¬ 
vanced  if  the  Commission  left  the  cur¬ 
rent  Guides  as  they  are  without  any 
changes?  That  was  one  of  the  general 
questions  on  which  the  Commission 
requested  comments.  P&G’s  re¬ 
sponse:  “No.  To  the  extent  the  current 
Guides  misstate  present  law  and  un¬ 
necessarily  restrict  legitimate  promo¬ 
tional  activity,  they  actively  disserv¬ 
ice  the  public  interest  and  should  be 
amended.’’ 

Of  the  249  comments  filed,  99 
came  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  retail¬ 
ers  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  All  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  proposed  changes. 

Rene  Milam,  ANPA  staff  counsel 
told  us,  “If  these  proposals  go  into 
effect,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  will 
be  severely  weakened  to  the  point 
where  the  net  effect  will  be  more 
discriminatory  payments  or  allow¬ 
ances — that’s  the  bottom  line.  Right 
now  under  the  current  guides,  the 
standards  are  very  objective  and 
clear-cut.  It’s  easy  to  know  when  the 
law  is  being  violated.  It’s  easy  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  [co-op  advertising]  plan  that’s 
going  to  comply  with  the  law  because 
the  standard  is  so  objective  and  easily 
understood. 

“Another  part  of  the  proposal,” 
Milam  continued,  “is  to  redefine  the 
standard  of  proportional  equality  to 
allow  for  value.  A  seller  can  make 
payments  to  a  customer  based  on  the 
value  of  that  customer,  the  value  of 
the  advertising  medium,  or  promo¬ 
tional  service  used  by  that  customer. 

“Newspapers  are  concerned,”  she 
added,  “because  they  do  receive  a 
fair  amount  of  co-op  dollars.  Small 
retailers  tend  to  use  most  of  their  co¬ 
op  dollars  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Also,  co-op  advertising  tends  to  make 
up  most  of  the  advertising  budget  of 
small  to  midsize  retailers.  They 
couldn’t  really  afford  to  advertise  on 
their  own.  That’s  the  category  that 
Robinson-Patman  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  this  to  say:  “One  of 
the  reasons  that  the  Commission  put 
out  proposals  is  that  the  Guides  were 
last  amended  in  1972.  There  have 
since  been  some  intervening  court  de¬ 
cisions. 


“The  Guides,”  he  continued,  “are 
self-contradictory.  In  one  place  they 
say  there  is  no  way  to  equalize 
allowances  or  services.  In  another 
place,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  un¬ 
less  the  payments  or  allowances  are 
proportionately  equal,  as  measured 
by  the  cost  to  the  customer,  they  may 
be  suspect. 

“The  10  cents  a  case,  for  example, 
that  the  seller  is  paying  the  buyer  has 
no  relationship  to  what  the  buyer  is 
spending  for  the  promotion.  One  buy¬ 
er,  because  he  has  cheaper  labor,  can 
put  up  an  end-of-aisle  display  more 
inexpensively.  Some  buyers  can  ob¬ 
tain  co-op  advertising  at  less  cost  than 
others.  Then  you  couldn’t  give  the 
same  case  allowance  because  their 
costs  vary. 

“Another  contemplated  change  is 
the  elimination  of  Example  8  in  Guide 
7.  This  specifies  that  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  should  not  be  denied  by  the  seller 
(manufacturer)  because  the  buyer  (re¬ 
tailer)  advertises  an  item  for  less  or 
more  than  the  suggested  retail  price.  ’  ’ 

“The  Commission  had  put  out,” 
the  spokesman  told  us,  “a  statement 
in  1980,  which  it  said  was  going  to 
adhere  to  these  type  of  restrictions  as 
per  se  illegal,  namely,  illegal  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  Commission  reversed 
that  policy  in  1985,  saying  it  was  no 
longer  per  se  illegal. 

“Since  the  Commission  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  that  action,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  felt  it  was  misleading  to  leave  the 
Example  8  in  Guide  7  because  it 
doesn’t  represent  what  the  Commis¬ 
sion  view  is,”  he  concluded. 

Value  vs.  cost 

Tom  McArt,  co-op  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  put  it  differently:  “The 
main  issue  is  value  versus  cost.  The 
existing  guidelines,  say  if  you  run  an 
ad,  we  reimburse  you  based  on  3%  of 
purchases  and  50-50  on  the  cost  of  the 
advertising.  Under  the  proposed 
changes,  we  will  reimburse  you  50  or 
even  100%  on  what  we  perceive  the 
value  of  that  advertising,  not  the 
cost.” 

McArt  cited  an  example:  A  hand¬ 
bill  sent  to  200,000  homes  could  be 
compared  in  “value”  to  a  newspaper 
ad  that  reached  400,000  homes,  never 
even  taking  into  account  that  the 
handbill  said  “50%  off”  and  the 
newspaper  ad  simply  said  “we’re 
open  from  9  to  9.” 

“A  vendor  program,”  as  McArt 
described  it,  “is  a  retailer  going  to  a 
manufacturer  and  saying,  ‘Based  on 
this  promotion,  we  would  like  you  to 
give  us  $10,000.  We’re  going  to  use 
radio,  tv,  direct  mail,  newspapers, 
personalities,  bonuses  to  our  sales¬ 
people  to  sell  your  product.  We’re  go¬ 


ing  to  triple  your  results.’  It’s  profes¬ 
sionally  presented.  It  is  taking  the 
place  of  co-op  and  it  is  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  marketing  tool.  Yet  it  is  illegal  in 
the  way  it’s  approached  because  man¬ 
ufacturers  don’t  offer  it  to  everybody. 

“On  the  Republican  side,”  McArt 
stated,  “they’re  saying,  ‘Let’s  take 
away  some  of  the  restrictions  we  have 
and  let  the  market  handle  itself.’ 
They’re  trying  to  take  away  some  of 
the  clout  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
that  protected  the  little  guy.” 

Frank  W.  Hennessey,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  co-op  advertising  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  detailed 
the  scope  of  newspapers’  interests  in 
co-op. 

Newspaper  co-op,  $5.5  billion 

“Co-op  advertising,  projected  for 
1989,”  he  explained,  “amounts  to 
$13.5  billion  available  for  media 
from  manufacturers.  Of  that  amount, 
roughly  60%,  or  7.8  billion,  is  used 
among  all  media.  Newspapers  will 
get  68%  of  that,  roughly  about  5.5 
billion.” 

‘  ‘  A  year-and-a-half  ago ,  that  $13.5 
billion  was  $12  billion.  The  budgets 
move  up  each  year  steadily.” 

“The  Commission’s  proposed 
changes,”  Hennessy  continued, 
“wouldn’t  be  felt  for  at  least  another 
year  to  three  years.  Initially,  it  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  but,  in  the  long 
term,  it  could  have. 

“Basically  we  are  concerned  about 
the  vagueness  and  looseness  of  the 
newly  structured  recommendations. 
The  cost  standard  across  the  board  is 
very  fair  and  equally  proportional. 
The  value  standard  hardly  has  suffi¬ 
cient  definition  to  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  equally  proportionate  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  difficult  for  two  people  to 
agree  on  what  is  value. 

“Basically,  right  now,  80%  of 
newspaper  co-op  is  run  on  the  retailer 
single  signature  format.  The  other 
20%  is  placed  by  NCN  [Newspaper 
Co-op  Network].  One  order,  one  bill 
for  a  schedule  of  many  newspapers. 
NCN  contacts  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors  and  sells  them  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  they  have  product  distri¬ 
bution. 

“Newspapers  need  greater  ad¬ 
vanced-sales  training  programs  to 
help  retailers  find  out  how  much  co¬ 
op  they  really  have  available  and  to 
put  it  into  product-moving  type  of  ad- 
'  rtising.” 

“The  Bureau  has  trained  about 
1,500  co-op  managers  in  the  last  six 
or  seven  years.  Newspapers  are  get¬ 
ting  stronger  in  this  area,  but  there  are 
still  some  that  do  not  have  a  co-op 
(Continued  on  page  MR) 
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The  Front-End  of  the  Future 


The  Value  of  Integration 

■  The  future  value  of  your  system  investment  depends 
on  what  you  do  today.  The  ability  to  integrate  new 
technology  is  a  critical  element  in  preserving  that  value. 
Look  to  Mycro-Tek,  a  pioneer  of  systems  integration,  to 
offer  the  practical  solutions  that  protect  your  system 


investment  now,  and  in  the  future. 


Now  Serving  the  Future 

■  Fast,  flexible  and  secure,  our  Mycro-Comp  Series 
4000  System  Server  provides  every  user  in  your 
operation  full  publishing  furrctionality  Pius,  upgrade 
and  add-on  as  you  grow,  the  migration  path  and  ability 
to  expand  already  exist  in  the  server— 32-bit  micro¬ 
processor  technology  and  industry  standard  data  base. 


The  PC  CoiMiection 

■  Mycro-Comp"^  NewsTbuch  AT  PC  industry  starKlard 
workstations  add  flexibility  and  economy  to  Mycro-  Tek 
front-end  systems.  Use  NewsTbuch  AT%  to  write 
and  edit  text,  bill  accounts,  set  type,  and  sell  ads— the 
NewsTbuch  PC  is  equally  adept  wi^  MS-DOS* 
application  software! 


M^tig  Ads  Easy 

■  Mycro-Comp  AdWriter,  Mycro-Tek%  pxtxluction 
room  in  a  keyboard,  accepts  input  from  scanners,  CD- 
ROM  units... arxi  your  ad  staffs  imagination.  AdWriter 
runs  on  the  Apple*  Macintosh"*  and  drives  PostScript* 
output  devices.  It  takes  display  ads  from  concept  to 
caanera-ready  in  minutes. 


Cali  1-800-835-2055.  The  future^  at  Mycre-lek  now. 


9229  East  37th  St.  North  •  WichHa,  KS  67226  •  (800)  835-2055  •  (316)  636-5000  ■  TU  29801 1  MYCROTEK  WIC  •  fAX  (316)  636-5007 
O  1989  Mycro-'fek,  Inc.  >  Mycro-Comp  is  a  tradcmaik  of  Mycio-lek,  Inc  •  Apple  and  Macirtfosh  are  ttadcmatks  of  Apple  Computni  Inc. 
MS-DOS  is  a  registered  trademaii  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ■  IVrslScript  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 


The  way  to  get 
$2hillion  in' revenue 
is  to  never  forget  that  every 
little  ad  adds  up. 


KNIGHT 


Knight  Ridder,  which  recorded  its  thirteenth  year  of  earnings  per  share  growth  in  1988,  is  a  worldwide 


Pressroom  Foreman  Hajyvard  Brantley 
wanted  readers  of  The  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald 
to  see  red.  But  a  local  car  dealer  had  ordered 
yellow  ink  for  the  prices  in  his  ad.  Brantley  saw 
that  the  ad  was  impossible  to  read,  and  changed 
the  color.  Two  other  area  papers,  never 
questioning  the  dealer’s  instructions,  ran  the 
ad  in  illegible  yellow  The  car  dealer  called 
Knight-Ridder’s  Bradenton  Herald  to  say 
“Thanks  for  thinking  of  ma” 

In  St.  Paul  a  businessman  howled.  His 
small  ad  for  copier  machines  appeared  right 
next  to  a  much  larger  ad  for  another  copier 
company  in  the  Business/Twin  Cities  section  of 
the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch.  When  Vice 
President  and  Advertising  Director  Tom  Golden 
heard  about  the  mix-up,  he  offered  to  run  the  ad 
again  free  in  the  next  Sunday  edition.  The 
Pioneer  Press  Dispatch  gained  a  satisfied- and 
now  frequent-advertiser. 

Night  Composing  Supervisor  Tammy 
Register  called  the  publisher  of  The  (Milledgeville, 
Ga.)  Union-Recorder  at  home  late  one  night  She 
wanted  to  stop  the  presses.  No  exclusive  story  or 
cataclysmic  news  event:  An  ad  was  incorrect 
Not  only  did  Publisher  Roger  Coover  say  “Stop  the 
presses,”  but  he  immediately  drove  to  the  paper 
to  thank  Tammy  for  watching  out  for  a  customer. 

These  examples  might  appear  small,  but 
they  underscore  Knight-Ridder’s  unending  quest 
to  satisfy  our  customers  at  our  daily  newspapers 
and  our  worldwide  business  information  services. 

The  message  is  not  new  We’ve  always  believed 
in  outstanding  service  and  editorial  excellence. 

But  the  world  is  changing  It’s  becoming 
increasingly  competitive.  To  meet  this  challenge, 
we  are  determined  to  be  even  more  fiercely 
attentive  to  the  needs  of  our  customers. 

Knight-Ridder.  With  over  $2  billion  in 
total  revenua  Reaching  more  than  100  million 
people  every  day  in  89  countries.  Never 


forgetting  that  every  reader,  every 
advertiser  and  every  subscriber 
counts.  And  every  little  ad  adds  up. 
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communications  company  with  business  information  services,  cable  systems  and  30  daily  newspapers. 


Co-op  advertising 
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department  and  are  not  aware  of  how 
much  co-op  can  increase  their  rev¬ 
enue.  This  is  especially  true  in  soft 
markets  that  might  have  lost  a  major 
plant  or  where  retail  sales  are  down 
for  other  reasons. 

“Twice  a  year  we  bring  in  about  30 
manufacturers  to  meet  with  members 
of  NACON,  the  National  C)i:ganization 
of  Newspaper  Co-op  Managers.  We 
discuss  their  co-op  programs.  We 
also  cover  virtually  all  the  consumer 
product  trade  shows,  for  example, 
hardware,  consumer  electronics, 
automotive  parts  and  accessories, 
outdoor  equipment,  and  others.  At 
these  shows  we  make  liaison  calls  to 
the  vp  of  marketing  or  the  national 
sales  manager  of  the  exhibiting  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  way  we  can  reach  from  50 
to  200  manufacturers.” 

NACON’s  role  in  co-op 

Tom  O’Malley,  president  of  NA¬ 
CON  and  co-op  advertising  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  said,  “One 
manufacturer  told  me  that  coming  to  a 
NACON  meeting  and  presenting  his 
program  is  like  adding  200  people  to 
his  sales  staff.  Co-op  has  increased 
dramatically.  It’s  probably  50%  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  It’s  one  of  the  few 
growth  areas  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

“There  are  more  co-op  programs 
than  ever  before  because  manufactur¬ 
ers  realize  that  the  ‘age  of  sell  to’  is 
over.  Now  it  must  be  ‘sell  through.’  If 
manufacturers,”  O’Malley  pointed 
out,  “don’t  offer  a  program  to  help 
their  distributors  or  retailers  sell  their 
products  to  consumers,  they’re  not 
going  to  be  able  to  make  a  resale  to 
their  retailers.  At  one  time  manufac¬ 
turers  representatives  were  reluctant 
to  get  involved  in  co-op — they 
thought  it  was  so  complex.  Now  they 
realize  they  must  help  the  retailers 
sell  through. 

“Newspapers’  share  of  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  is  down  from  the  75%  it 
used  to  be  because  everybody’s  get¬ 
ting  into  the  act,”  O’Malley  conclud¬ 
ed. 

An  agency  specializing  in  co-op 

Grey  Advertising  has  set  up  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  for  co-op  advertising.  Jack 
Brown  and  Associates,  based  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  “specializes  in  helping  manu¬ 
facturers  develop  programs  for  retail¬ 
ers  that  will  get  more  bang  for  the 
buck,”  said  Jack  Brown  president. 

An  agency  veteran  who  spent  years 


with  W.B.  Doner,  Brown  pioneered  a 
co-op  strategy  of  producing  commer¬ 
cials  that  looked  as  though  they  were 
coming  from  the  retailer. 

Back  in  ’81,  when  Brown  started 
working  this  way,  he  discovered  that 
several  national  clients  had  a  great 
deal  of  co-op  money  available  that 
wasn’t  being  spent  right.  Not  many 
manufacturers  even  knew  the  how  or 
why  of  their  co-op  accruals.  “I  began 
to  ask  myself,”  he  told  us,  “Why 
can’t  co-op  work  as  a  marketing 
tool?” 

In  1984,  Grey  Advertising  asked 
Brown  to  set  up  a  full-time  agency  for 
co-op.  “It  was  immediately  apparent 
that  this  function  was  filling  a  tremen¬ 
dous  vacuum.  Manufacturers  were 
losing  control  and  needed  to  work 
more  effectively  with  their  retailers. 
They  wanted  their  co-op  dollars  to 
give  them  advertising  that  would  in¬ 
fluence  consumers,”  he  said. 

Brown  pointed  out  that  newspa¬ 
pers,  because  “they  have  the  legs, 
which  radio  and  television  don’t 
have,”  can  design  multimedia  pack¬ 
ages,  total  programs  which  are  excit¬ 
ing  to  the  retailer. 

“We  doubled  our  business  every 
year  for  the  last  three  years.  Last  Oc¬ 
tober  we  had  six  employees.  Now  we 
have  20,”  Brown  concluded. 

Computer  data  base  for  co-op 
sources 

ReCAS,  a  division  of  Multi- Ad 
Services  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  converted  it 
Retail  Co-op  System  form  microfiche 
to  a  computerized  data  base  in  1986. 
Now  it  has  information  on  10,000 
manufacturers  covering  co-op  pro¬ 
grams  for  20,000  products.  ReCAS  is 
offered  on  a  free-standing  Apple 
Macintosh  which  is  supplied  as  part 
of  the  subscription  agreement. 

Kirk  Hines,  supervisor  of  ac¬ 
counts,  ReCAS  (Retail  Co-op  Adver¬ 
tising  System)  pointed  out,  “We  not 
only  offer  a  data  base.  We  will  also 
call  the  manufacturer  to  find  out  how 
many  accrued  dollars  a  given  retailer 
has  for  a  given  product.  There  are 
3,300  manufacturers  who  are  actively 
pursuing  co-op. 

“The  computer  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  for  us.  It’s  not  just  a  blank 
data  base.  It’s  interactive,  and  you 
can  customize  it  to  your  local  mar¬ 
ket — add  your  own  retailers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  wholesalers,  and  generate  a 
whole  host  of  targeting  and  tracking 
reports. 

“The  system  does  memo  billing. 
The  memo  bill  goes  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  tear  sheets.  It  takes  the 
burden  off  the  retailer  and  speeds  re¬ 
imbursement  considerably. 

“In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of 


newspaper  subscribers,”  Hines  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  now  have  338.  These 
are  well  distributed  through  all  the 
circulation  categories.  One  hundred 
and  ten  are  in  the  10-  to  25,000  class, 
and  102  are  in  the  25-  to  50,000  class. 
In  the  50-  to  75,000  category,  52;  75- 
to  100,000,  22;  100-  to  150,000,  23; 
150-  to  200,000,  7;  200-  to  300,000, 
9;  and  over  300,000,  13. 


Miscellaneous  Observations,  Harvey 
D.  Braun,  chairman.  Retail  Services 
Group,  Touche  Ross. 

Mom  as  the  family  shopper  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  all 
women  over  18  now  work,  compared 
with  in  1948.  By  the  mid-1990s  nearly 
70%  of  all  mothers  will  be  working. 
The  women  have  less  time  to  shop 
and  this  is  creating  a  family  of  individ¬ 
ual  shoppers,  each  with  very  specific 
needs.  Mom,  Dad  and  the  kids  ^  shop 
for  themselves  now,  and  the  teen¬ 
agers  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

♦  *  * 

Between  today  and  the  year  2000 
those  households  earning  above 
$50,000  a  year  —  in  1988  dollars  — 
will  double. 

I*  *  * 

There  are  20. 1  million  Hispanics  in 
the  United  States  today.  The  census 
forecasts  that  number  will  double  by 
2020  and  triple  by  2050. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Some  of  our  clients  are  building 
their  stores  with  front  doors  that  do 
not  require  the  strength  of  Superman 
to  open.  Older  people  just  do  not 
enjoy  feeling  their  age  and  lack  of 
strength,  confronting  a  heavy  glass 
door  on  a  windy  day. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Only  18%  of  the  households  in 
West  Palm  Beach  and  33%  of  house¬ 
holds  in  Salt  Lake  City  have  PCs.  A 
household’s  likelihood  of  having  a 
personal  computer  is  strongly  corre¬ 
lated  with  children.  West  Palm  Beach 
has  relatively  few  children.  On  the 
other  hand.  Salt  Lake  City  has  many 
children. 

*  «  * 

F.A.O.  Schwarz  in  New  York  has 
the  Two-Minute  shop.  You  can  blitz 
through  the  store,  pick  up  a  pre-pack¬ 
aged  gift  and,  hopefully,  depending 
on  the  size  and  line,  be  out  of  there  in 
two  minutes. 

*  *  * 

We  think  of  the  affluent  as  college- 
educated  and  professional  but  the 
data  suggest  otherwise.  Fully  half  of 
households  with  $50,000+  income 
are  headed  by  someone  who  did  not 
complete  college,  and  14%  of  affluent 
households  are  headed  by  blue-collar 
workers. 
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Retail  Advertising 
in  Newspapers: 
1984  vs.  1988 


A  special  analysis  prepared  for  this 
section  by  LNA/Media  Records 
offers  a  clue  to  lifestyle  trends. 

Retail  Classifications  ranked  by 
activity  in  newspapers  in  30  markets 
reveal  a  strong  consistency  over  the 
five-year  period  1984-1988. 

The  top  10  merchandise  lines  in 
these  two  respective  years  are  shown 
below: 


BONUS/GIFT  CERTIFICATES 


are  an  excellent  reward  for  safety  innovation, 
high  achievement  and  any  other  link  in  your  in¬ 
centive  chain.  K  mart  Bonus  Certificates  permit 
you  to  structure  a  program  for  the  unique  needs 
of  your  company:  we  can  issue  personalized  Bo¬ 
nus  Certificates  in  your  own  specified  amount 
up  to  $250.  Or  choose  preprinted  gift  certificates 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $5  to  $100. 


1984  Daily  &  Sunday 

1)  Furniture  and  Beds 

2)  Female  Spectator  Sportswear 

3)  Radio,  TV,  Phonographs  and  Tape 
Recorders 

4)  Small  Appliances  and  Supplies 

5)  Kitchen  and  Laundry  Appliances 
and  Air  Conditioners 

6)  Jewelry  &  Watches 

7)  Linens  &  Domestics 

8)  Table  Service 

9)  Male  Sport  &  Casual  Outerwear 

10)  Cosmetics,  Drugs  and  Toiletries 

1988  Daily  &  Sunday 

1)  Female  Spectator  Sportswear 

2)  Furniture  &  Beds 

3)  Radio,  TV,  Phonographs  and  Tape 
Recorders 

4)  Jewelry  &  Watches 

5)  Kitchen  and  Laundry  Appliances 
and  Air  Conditioners 

6)  Linens  &  Domestics 

7)  Cosmetics,  Drugs  and  Toiletries 

8)  Male  Sport  &  Casual  Outerwear 

9)  Small  Appliances  and  Supplies 

10)  Male  Dress  &  Sport  Shirts 

What  is  noteworthy  about  this  com¬ 
parison  is  that  Table  Service  was  the 
eighth-ranking  category  in  1984.  In 
1985  it  just  about  made  the  top  10.  By 
1986,  it  dropped  out  of  the  top  10, 
replaced  by  Male  Dress  &  Sport 
Shirts  through  1988. 

Judith  Langer,  well-known  for  her 
studies  of  consumer  attitudes,  and 
publisher  of  the  Langer  Report, 
explained  the  reasons  for  Table  Ser¬ 
vice  dropping  out  of  the  top  10  in 
newspaper  retail  advertising. 

“The  phenomenon  of  ‘grazing’  — 
lots  of  little  nibbles  throughout  the 
day  —  has  grown  and  grown  in  the 
last  five  years  at  the  expense  of  the 
full-scale  sitdown  meals. 

“One  of  the  things  we’ve  seen 
repeatedly  in  our  qualitative  research 
through  the  focus  groups  we  do  is  that 
there  are  far  fewer  all-family  dinners. 

(Continued  on  page  16R) 
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CHOOSE 
KMART  GIFT 
CERTinCATES 


iciW* 


and  your  recipient  ivill 
choose  from  over  65,000 
items ...  all  first  quality, 
many  name  brands.  Since 
K  mart  prices  average  up  to 
20%  less  than  comparable 
department  store  prices, 
your  award  has  greater 
purchasing  power! 


K  mart  budget-wise  certificates  eliminate  any  inventory, 
shipping  or  handling  charges.  Your  funds  are  channeled 
directly  into  awards.  Unused  certficates  may  be  returned  for  a 
full  refund.  You  may  expect  delivery  by  insured  mail  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  5  days  after  receipt  of  order.  Enclose  check  at  time 
of  purchase.  Payment  systems  can  be  arranged.  With  over 
2,100  K  mart  locations  nationwide,  redemption  is  convenient. 


For  further  information  call: 

ULTRA  Network  Incentives  at  1-800-345-2497 
In  Michigan,  call  collect  (313)  643-5485 


®1 989  K  mart*  CotporaKon 


Retail  Advertising: 
1984  vs.  1988 

(Continued  from  page  15R) 

People  are  headed  in  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  work,  various  activi¬ 
ties,  so  there’s  much  greater  infor¬ 
mality  about  food. 

“Plus  the  microwave.  I  think 
what’s  happening  there  is  people 
don’t  want  to  spend  their  time  clean¬ 
ing  up,  so  very  often  they’re  heating, 
serving  and  eating  out  of  the  same 
bowl. 

“Table  settings  are  still  very  impor¬ 
tant,  but  the  use  of  them  has  become 
occasional  rather  than  an  every-night 
routine.” 

As  for  why  Male  Dress  &  Sport 
Shirts  made  the  top  10  retail  classifi¬ 
cation,  Danger  told  us,  “Men  are 
more  style-conscious  than  they  used 
to  be  and  are  doing  their  own  shop¬ 
ping.” 

Looking  at  the  top  10  retail  catego¬ 
ries  for  the  top  10  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  in  retail  advertising  perfor¬ 
mance,  we  find  that  Table  Service 
ranked  in  the  top  10  in  1984  in  the 
Asbury  Park  Press,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Dallas  News,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  Times,  New¬ 
ark  Star-Ledger,  San  Diego  Unicn 
and  Washington  Post.  There  were 


two  newspapers  of  the  top  ten  retail 
advertising  performers,  in  which 
Table  Service  failed  to  rank  within  the 
top  ten  advertising  categories,  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  and  Orange 
County  Register. 

However,  in  1988,  Table  Service, 
within  this  newspaper  group  was  in 
the  top  ten  advertising  category  in 
only  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

The  retail  rankings  of  the  top  10 
newspapers  full  run  ROP  for  the  year 
1988  are: 

1)  Los  Angeles  Times 

2)  Orange  County  Register 

3)  Dallas  News 

4)  Washington  Post 

5)  Newark  Star-Ledger 

6)  San  Diego  Union 
1)  Asbury  Park  Press 

8)  Dallas  Times  Herald 

9)  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

10)  Houston  Chronicle 

In  1984  the  list  was  virtually  the 
same.  Nine  of  these  10  papers  were 
also  in  the  top  10  that  year,  with  slight 
changes  in  ranking.  However,  the 
Asbnry  Park  Press  was  not  among 
them  in  ’84.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News  was. 

The  overall  retail  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  in  30  markets  also  reveals  inter¬ 
esting  comparisons.  The  data  was 
compiled  by  LNA/Media  Records  in 
30  markets  in  which  there  were  no 


strikes,  mergers  and  no  papers  that 
ceased  publication. 

The  percent  of  total  (daily  full  run) 
for  each  of  the  five  years  from  ’84  to 
’88  was  virtually  the  same  with  a 
slight  decline  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  ’88  percent  of  the  five-year  total 
was  19.3  versus  20.5  in  ’84.  Sunday 
full  run  was  essentially  the  same. 

Part  run  increased  considerably  — 
both  daily  from  16.5%  in  ’84  to  22. 1% 
in  ’88  and  Sunday  from  16.5%  to 
23.9%  in  the  comparable  years. 

Although  the  figures  are  slightly 
different,  the  ROP  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  daily  and  Sunday,  showed  a 
similar  picture,  a  decline  in  the  ’84- ’88 
period  and  a  visible  increase  in  part 
run. 

In  preprints,  retail  advertising,  part 
run  showed  a  large  increase  in  the  ’88 
percent  of  five-year  total,  both  daily 
and  Sunday.  Daily  from  15.6%  in  ’84 
to  23.3%  in  ’88  and  Sunday  from 
16.6%  in  ’84  to  24%  in  ’88. 

In  Sunday  magazines,  full  run  was 
almost  even  for  each  of  the  five  years. 
However,  part  run  showed  a  sharp 
decline.  The  ’84  percentage  of  the 
five-year  total  was  22.6,  the  ’88  per¬ 
centage  dropped  to  15. 


The  most  successful  man  in  life 
is  the  man  who  has  the 
best  information 

—  Disraeli 


Retail  Market  Research:  Nathan  Katz 


Nathan  Katz,  of  the  Nathan  Katz 
Company,  is  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  consultants  in  retail  trade  re¬ 
search. 

He  has  worked  for  major  newspa¬ 
pers  as  consultant  on  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  has  conducted  numerous 
studies  for  retailers  on  their  direct 
mail  operations — marketing,  profit¬ 
ability,  merchandising.  He  has  also 
done  special  studies  for  retailers: 
measuring  advertising  results,  co-op 
and  ad  budget  planning. 

He  has  addressed  ad  directors  of 
major  buying  offices,  ad  executives  of 
newspaper  groups  and  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  on  ad¬ 
vertising  costs. 

Katz  started  his  career  at  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  where  he  served  as  senior 
analyst  on  expenses  and  profitability, 
and  marketing  programs. 

He  has  also  conducted  the  Retail 
Research  Seminar  at  NYU  Graduate 
School  of  Business. 

“What  is  now  being  discovered 
about  this  older  and  senior  market  1 
saw  in  the  data  20  years  ago.  Retailers 
who  had  a  big  chunk  of  that  market 
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were  neglecting  it  and  making  a  terri¬ 
ble  mistake.  Every  time  I  did  a  study 
with  break-outs  by  income,  who  were 
the  best  buyers,  who  paid  the  most  for 
merchandise,  who  tended  to  be  loyal, 
who  bought  three  and  five  suits  a 
year,  while  everybody  else  was 
buying  one?  It  was  the  customers  over 
55.’’ 

That  was  a  major  point  made  by 
Nathan  Katz  who  heads  his  own  Man¬ 
hattan-based  firm  which  has  been 
specializing  in  retail  market  studies 
for  over  25  years. 

Katz  made  another  observation  and 
one  that  is  crucial  to  today’s  “over- 
stored”  retail  environment.  Based  on 
many  hundreds  of  exit  interviews  at 
stores  all  over  the  country,  there  is  a 
“great  untapped  opportunity”  to  sell 
merchandise  that  the  shopper  hoped 
to  find,  but  wasn’t  there.  It  was  the 
wrong  size  or  the  wrong  color  or  the 
wrong  style. 

“Stores  could  do  15  to  30%  more 
volume,  simply  by  being  in  stock,” 
Katz  emphasized. 

In  doing  these  exit  interviews,  Katz 
developed  a  lost  sales  figure  index, 
measuring  how  many  people  came  in 


for  a  specific  item  and  could  not  find 
it. 

“Every  store  with  a  high  lost  sales 
index  is  now  out  of  business  — 
Korvette’s,  Ohrbach’s  and  Franklin 
Simon.” 

We  asked  Katz  about  the  current 
tendency  of  large  retailers  to 
emphasize  marketing. 

“Retailers  historically  have  always 
understood  merchandise.  That’s 
where  they’ve  developed.  The  smart¬ 
est  ones  came  up  that  route.  Only  in 
recent  years  has  the  marketing  orien¬ 
tation  made  any  kind  of  headway  in 
retailing.  Retailing  is  maybe  30  or  40 
years  behind  consumer  goods  brand- 
name  manufacturers  in  having  a  mar¬ 
keting  orientation.  The  retailer  grew, 
made  his  money,  was  promoted  in  the 
organization  mostly  by  being  a  s  )od 
merchant. 

“In  a  big  company  maybe  there 
were  three  or  four  guys  who  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  marketers  and 
researchers  and  two  thousand  guys 
who  were  making  their  way  in  mer¬ 
chandize.  Even  a  marketing  guy  in 
retailing  who  doesn’t  have  a  feel  for 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Nathan  Katz 

(Continued) 


merchandising  is  going  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  flop,”  Katz  emphasized. 

“A  lot  of  retailers  don’t  understand 
the  marketing  data  they  pay  for.  Not 
too  long  ago,  a  very  savvy  sales  pro¬ 
motion  man  at  a  medium-to-large 
retail  operation  called  me  in  to  help 
him  understand  a  marketing  report 
prepared  for  him.  I  had  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  making  sense,  pulling 
the  relationships  together.  When  we 
finally  got  them,  they  were  very  valu¬ 
able. 

“In  the  last  two  decades,  direct 
mail  has  zoomed  up.  Where  have  its 
dollars  come  from?  Newspaper 
advertising.  I  don’t  think  newspapers 
have  done  a  good  job  in  combating 
direct  mail.  They’ve  just  sort  of  sat 
back  and  let  it  happen. 

“We’ve  done  quite  a  few  studies  in 
direct  mail  for  major  retailers.  When  I 
sit  down  with  them  and  work  on  their 
budgets,  one  great  big  number  is 
going  for  direct  mail,  circulars  and 
inserts.  The  ROP  budget  is  under 
attack. 

“Some  of  direct  mail’s  growth  is 
with  good  reason,  but  some  of  it  is 


‘monkey  see,  monkey  do.’  We  have 
been  called  in  by  retailers  to  take  a 
look  at  their  mail  operation.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  brave  face  they  show  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  have  questions 
about  the  economics  of  it.  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  one  hell  of  an  expensive 
way  to  do  business. 

The  traditional  department  store 
has  a  book  it  mails  out  six,  eight  or  10 
times  a  year.  If  they  were  to  take  just 
the  volume  of  direct  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  orders  against  that  book,  the 
book  would  often  turn  out  to  be  highly 
unprofitable.  The  big  thing  that  car¬ 
ries  the  book  is  an  intangible  —  the 
traffic  they  think  it  brings  into  the 
store  —  which  is  really  the  basic  mis¬ 
sion  of  a  newspaper. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  guess,  vagueness 
and  hope  in  this  colossus  of  direct 
mail.  There  are  big  questions.  Big 
bucks  are  being  spent  and  guys  are 
asking,  ‘Is  the  whole  concept  right  for 
us?’ 

“Take  your  average  Mr.  Retailer  of 
medium  to  large  store,  who  goes  into 
direct  mail  and  for  whom  ZIP  code 
lists  are  terribly  important.  His  own 
charge  accounts  are  five  times  more 
productive  than  any  other  lists. 
Sometimes  his  thinking  goes,  ‘I’m 
doing  very  well  in  that  ZIP  with  my 
present  customers.  Why  not  cover  it 


completely?  I’ve  seen  large  sums 
expended,  big  mailings  bought  on  that 
basis,  and  nothing  happens.  It  doesn’t 
always  work.  I’m  not  saying  the  ZIP 
strategy  is  wrong,  but  there  are  limita¬ 
tions.  They’ve  got  to  get  better  at  it.” 

Relevant  to  Katz’s  point:  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Direct  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  12.4  billion  catalogs,  50  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  were  mailed  by  retail¬ 
ers  last  year.  Simmons  Market 
Research  Bureau  says  that  88.5  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  shopped  by  mail  or 
phone  in  1988.  That  was  less  than  a 
\%  rise  over  1987.  Previously  during 
the  ’80s,  these  numbers  were  growing 
by  more  than  12%  a  year.  Also,  Dr. 
Carol  Moog  told  us,  “Newspapers 
are  a  very  respected  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  American  people. 
More  deception  is  associated  with 
direct  mail  in  general.  I’m  not  includ¬ 
ing  catalogs,”  she  said. 

Brochures  can  be  very  fancy,”  she 
continued.  “They  can  upgrade  a 
store,  but,  generally,  the  junk  that 
comes  through  the  mail  is  downgrad¬ 
ing.  There’s  something  cheap  about 
all  that  stuff.” 

“A  story  on  the  store,”  Dr.  Moog 
pointed  out,  “changes  peoples’  per- 

(Continued  on  page  I9R) 


WHERE  WILL¥XJ  TEST  TOR PRaXJCT... 
_ andhcwiriichwinitcost? 


If  you  have  been  confused  conflicting 
reports  on  the  "best"  test  markets,  and 
dreading  the  paperwork  and  research 
necessary  to  selea  your  own  test  market, 
we  m^  have  the  solution. 

A  TELLING  LOOK  AT  THE  25  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  USED  TEST  MARKETS, 
VOLUME  IV  is  an  expanded  36  page 
guide  to  selecting  test  markets.  This  newly 
updated  study  contains  the  research  data 
and  documented  statistics  you  will  want 
to  review  before  selecting  your  test 
market.  Such  topics  include: 

•  Why,  when,  where,  and  how  to 
condua  a  test. 

•  Basic  questions  with  answers  from  the 
experts 


•  How  to  evaluate  and  selea  a  test 
market  based  on: 

1)  Population 

2)  Demc^raphics 

3)  Effective  Buying  Incomes 

4)  Purchasing  Patterns  and  how  all  of 
these  compare  to  the  national  norm. 

•  Media  Coverage,  Cost  and  Control 
comparisons  using  a  media  mix  with 
specific  teach  and  frequency  goals 

This  flee  brochure  also  analyzes  matched 
markets  using  demographic  and  geo¬ 
graphic  profife,  mecBa  coverage,  market 
isolation  and  more.  Tb  receive  your  copy, 
send  in  the  coupon  below. 


Morning  News*  Erie  DailyTimes* Stmts  Ntto? 


Represented  hy  Landon  &  Associates 
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In  the  Biggest  U.S.  Market 
Dept.  Store  Charge  Account  Customers 
Index  Higher  for  Newspaper  Readership 


As  the  charts  below  indicate,  adults  with  charge 
accounts  (at  any  of  the  following  stores,  J.C.  Penney,  May 
Co.,  Mervyns,  Sears,  and  Broadway)  in  the  Los  Angeles 
ADI,  have  a  higher  index  of  newspaper  readership,  daily 
and  Sunday,  than  the  market  as  a  whole. 

This  is  true  for  charge  account  holders  in  general  at  one 
or  more  of  these  top  five  stores,  which  were  ranked  by  the 
number  of  charge  accounts,  and  also  for  three  key  demog¬ 


raphic  groups,  namely,  25-49,  50  plus,  and  households 
with  annual  incomes  above  $35,000.  Although  this  analy¬ 
sis  is  for  the  Los  Angeles  ADI  only,  the  largest  retail 
market  in  the  U.S.,  corresponding  data  will  be  available  in 
Scarborough’s  1989  Top  Thirty  Market  Reports  due  for 
release  later  this  month.  These  charts  are  based  on  the 
1988  Los  Angeles  Scarborough  Report.  The  data  was  pro¬ 
cessed  by  Windsor  Systems’  Media  Mix. 


Newspaper  Readers  in  the  Los  Angeles  ADI 
and  their  Dept.  Store  Charge  Accounts 


Sunday  Newspapers 


Index  for  market  as  a  whole; 


Read  any  Sunday  newspaper 
and  have  charge  account 


25-49,  read  any  Sunday  newspaper  INDEX 
and  have  a  charge  account  108% 


50 +,  read  any  Sunday  newspaper 
and  have  charge  account 


HHI 3SK+,  read  any  Sunday  newspaper  INDEX 
and  have  charge  account  117% 


Source:  1988  Los  Angeles  Scarborough  Report 


Finding  the  Best  Customers 


The  charts  on  Page  20R  are  based  on  CACI  Inc.’s 
ACORN®  Market  Segmentation  System,  a  scientific  way 
to  profile  and  analyze  consumer  and  other  groups  based  on 
where  they  live.  This  cluster  geo-demographic  marketing 
segmentation  was  first  introduced  by  CACI  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Over  the  past  10  years  more  than  5,000  commercial 
and  government  organizations  have  used  ACORN  to  help 
predict  consumer  lifestyles  and  behavior  in  the  U.S., 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Canada. 

On  the  first  chart.  Group  A,  are  Old  Money,  Conspicu¬ 
ous  Consumers  and  Cosmopolitan  Wealth.  On  the  lower 
chart.  Group  B,  are  Upper  Middle  Income  Families, 
Empty  Nesters,  Baby  Boomers  with  Families,  Middle 
Americans  in  New  Homes,  Skilled  Craft  and  Office  Work¬ 
ers. 

The  Old  Money  segment  tends  to  have  older  children 
with  40%  fewer  children  than  the  national  averages. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  Wealth  segment  15%  of  the  house¬ 
holds  earn  more  than  $50,000  annually. 


Among  Upper  Middle  Income  Families  there  are  four 
times  as  many  households  with  income  between  $35,000 
and  $50,000  as  the  national  average. 

Empty  Nesters  have  college  degrees,  at  double  the 
national  average. 

Forty-two  percent  of  Baby  Boomers  with  Families  live 
in  houses  built  since  1925. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  Middle  Americans  in  New 
Homes  occupy  single-family  units. 

Among  Skilled  Craft  and  Office  Workers,  85%  live  in 
single-family  units. 

The  36  other  groups  range  from  Condominium  Dwell¬ 
ers,  Cluster  9,  to  Institutions;  Residents  and  Staff,  Cluster 
44.  They  vary  by  the  factors  for  which  they  are  measured, 
including  daily  newspaper  readership  and  product  purch¬ 
ases. 

Within  space  limitations  we  have  profiled  Groups  A  and 
B,  highlighting  data  particularly  interesting  to  retailers, 
because  it  shows  major  purchases. 
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ception  of  the  store.  You  do  that  in  the 
newspaper,  not  in  direct  mail. 

Dr.  Moog,  who  specializes  in 
research  on  the  execution  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  how  people  react  to  it,  is  the 
author  of  a  forthcoming  book,  Mea¬ 
suring  Up  to  Madison  Avenue,  to  be 
published  by  William  Morrow  this 
winter.  Her  company.  Creative 
Focus,  is  located  in  Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa. 

“Another  thing,”  Katz  queried,  is 
“what  should  be  the  best  mix 
between  ROP  and  direct  mail?  Have 
we  neglected  what  ROP  can  do  for  us? 
After  all,  it  was  a  hell  of  a  weapon  for 
a  hundred  years. 

“I  think  the  scales  have  tipped  too 
far  one  way.  Retailers  are  asking, 
‘We’re  running  a  million-and-a-half 
books  12  times  a  year.  Should  we 
scale  down  to  700,000  six  times  a 
year?  Should  we  be  reshaping  the 
budget  from  60%  to  70%  for  direct 
mail  to  50%,  the  other  50%  going  to 
newspapers?’  These  are  the  questions 
that  are  being  asked  at  the  top  levels 
of  retailing. 

“I  think  that  newspapers  have  been 
unsophisticated  children.  They  have 
not  tdked  in  the  retailers’  language  or 
in  his  financial  terms.  They  have  been 
very  poor  in  measuring  their  results 
versus  direct  mail,  or  getting  the 
retailer  to  measure  or  working  with 
the  retailer  to  measure. 

“They’ve  been  remiss  in  even 
understanding  the  issues  and  pre¬ 
senting  their  case.  I  think  newspapers 
have  to  be  much  more  cogent  on  the 
economics  of  the  one  versus  the 
other.  There’s  a  whole  mode  of  retail 
arithmetic  —  the  cost  factors,  the 
marginal  profitability,  the  marginal 
volume,  the  plus  volume;  these  are 
measures  on  which  a  retailer  judges 
things. 

“I  don’t  think  newspapers  have 
even  defined  the  issues  which  deal 
with  the  expense  and  profitability  of 
one  versus  the  other.  If  they  don’t, 
ROP  will  go  and  go  and  go  by  simple 
erosion. 

“The  second  thing  newspapers 
have  to  do  is  be  a  much  better  aid  to 
retailers  in  how  to  make  ROP  more 
effective.  The  marketing  information 
they  gather  has  to  be  increasingly 
directed  toward  helping  that  retailer. 
What  should  he  advertise?  How 
often?  Where  should  he  advertise?  In 
the  past,  these  things  were  left 
entirely  to  the  retailer.  Now  they’re 
central  to  the  interests  of  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  should  actually 
study  advertising  performance,  over 
a  period  of  time,  find  what  factors 
make  for  successful  advertising  and 
what  factors  don’t.  Measurement  of 


advertising  results  is  one  of  the  most 
crudely  done  pieces  of  work,  varying 
by  store. 

“They  know  that  this  promotion 
has  been  a  hit,  this  one  has  not,  but 
that  is  all  many  know.  They  have  not 
done  the  cogent  analysis  to  figure  out 
what  the  characteristics  were  that 
made  the  advertising  a  hit  —  the 
pricing  and  the  timing.  A  lot  of  it  is 
due  to  very  poor  reporting  of  results 
right  up  front. 

“What  makes  a  customer  go  into  a 
store?  The  same  reasons  that  have 
been  there  for  years  —  location  and 
convenience  but,  most  of  all,  mer¬ 
chandise.  There’s  a  lot  of  talk  right 


now  about  the  importance  of  service 
in  retailing  but,  in  all  the  studies  we 
did  years  ago  and  which  we’re  doing 
today,  the  big  thing  that  determines 
whether  a  person  goes  into  a  store  is 
merchandise.  That  still  dominates 
over  service  by  a  very,  very  big  num¬ 
ber. 

“As  to  price.  We  did  a  study  for  a 
major  supplier  on  the  potential 
growth  of  apparel  discount  chains.  At 
the  time  we  did  the  study,  everyone 
thought  these  off-price  guys  were 
going  to  dominate  the  world.  Not  so. 
They’re  growing,  but  not  as  fast  as 
everyone  thought  they  would.  An 
(Continued  on  page  21 R) 


Some  ideas  perform  better  than  others. 


Ad-Builder*  makes  retail  ad  services 
Lperform  more  professionally.  It 
produces  more  retail  advertising  for  you 
because  it  produces  more  results  for  your 
advertisers. 

That  effectiveness  comes  from  complete 
campaign  ideas.  Ideas  that  bring  retailers’  ad 
bud^ts  under  your  control  because  they  put 
all  the  best  ad  ideas  in  j'our  hands. 

Complete  ideas.  Productive  ads. 

Ad-Builder  makes  the  advertiser’s  business 
and  your  department  hum  with  productivity. 
Retailers  get  advertising  they  can  extend  to 
all  media.  Comprehensive  campaigns  and 
better  results  for  them  mean  incr^sed  linage 
for  you.  And  Ad-Builder’s  ideas  are  organized 
to  save  you  time  and  money  on  production. 

Ideas  that  perform— and  a  FREE 
cordless  telephone! 

Score  more  linage  and  productivity  with 
your  ideas.  Subscribe  to  Ad-Builder  and 
score  a  FREE  cordless  phone  you  can  use 
as  an  incentive  to  boost  performance 
internally.  Pick  up  your  phone  and  score 
right  now. 

CALL  NOW!  1-800-447-1950 


..^ilUllDsrt 


. .  OtvWM  of  IMtt-Ad  Scnrtac^  li 
1720  W.  DMwvWvr  Drtw 
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Newspaper  Readers  are  Better  Customers 


The  charts  below  are  based  on  a  special  analysis  pre¬ 
pared  by  CACI,  Inc.’s  ACORN™  segmentation  system. 
ACORN,  A  Classification  Of  Residential  Neighborhoods, 
is  linked  to  Mediamark  Research,  Inc.  which  tracks  purch¬ 
ases  of  over  2000  products  and  services.  The  indices  of 
daily  (weekday)  newspaper  readership  for  ACORN 
Groups  A  and  B  respectively,  are  compared  to  the  indices 
of  selected  major  purchases  by  these  groups  within  the  last 
12  months. 

Appliances:  Washing  machines,  dryers,  hot  water  heaters  and 
vacuum  cleaners. 


Men’s  Clothing:  Big  ticket  items,  including  ski  clothes, 
tennis  clothes,  golf  clothes,  all  weather  coats,  overcoats, 
parkas,  formal  wear,  business  suits,  leisure  suits,  sports 
jackets. 

Women’s  Clothing:  Big  ticket  items,  including  fur  coats, 
cloth  and  rain  coats,  ski  clothes,  tennis  clothes,  golf 
clothes,  suits,  pants  suits  and  blazers. 

Personal  Computers:  Any  home  computer 

Audio:  Any  stereo/audio  equipment. 


(See  Page  18R) 


B*tse:  100 


Wealthy  Metropolitan  Communities  (Group  A) 


Read  any  daily  newspaper 


Appliances  purchased:  12  months 


INDEX  104 


Mens  clothing  purchased:  12  months 


Womens  clothing  purchased:  12  months 


Personal  Computers  acquired:  12  months 


Stereo/Audio  purchased:  12  months 


INDEX  112 


ACORN  Group  A  neighborhoods  are  the  most  affluent  in  the  U.S.  The  three  market  segments  in  Group  A  include 
professionals,  business  managers  and  older  families.  Group  A  households  are  characterized  by  very  high  incomes 
and  home  values  and  high  levels  of  educational  achievement. 

Trend  Setting,  Suburban  Neighborhoods  (Group  B) 


Base  100 


Read  any  daily  newspaper 


INDEX  113 


Appliances  purchased:  12  months 


INDEX  102 


Mens  clothing  purchased:  12  months 


Womens  clothing  purchased:  12  months 


INDEX  109 


Personal  Computers  purchased:  12  months 


Stereo/Audio  purchased:  12  months 


INDEX  112 


ACORN  Group  B  neighborhoods  are  also  affluent.  They  run  the  income  spectrum  from  the  wealthy  to  the  comfort¬ 
able.  B4,  B5  and  B6  neighborhoods  include  many  professionals  and  business  managers.  B7  and  B8  neighbor¬ 
hoods  are  home  to  both  white  and  blue  collar  workers. 
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How  Newspaper  Reps  View  Retail  Advertising 

Early  in  June,  E  &  P  brought  to¬ 
gether  newspaper  sales  representa¬ 
tives  to  discuss  newspaper  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  ’90s. 

The  discussion  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Here  are  the  highlights  of  what 
was  said.  Because  of  space  limitations 
we  extracted  key  sentencesfrom  para¬ 
graphs  in  some  cases. 

Alex  Clemente,  Manager, 

Magazine  Sales,  Million  Market 
Times  Mirror  Marketing 

You  can  really  streamline  your 
drop  or  your  distribution  program  in 
an  up-scale  demographic  area  or  in  a 
circulation  radius  to  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter,  but  you  may  be  overtargeting 
when  you  do  that.  A  retailer  might 
think  that  the  volume  potential  for  a 
$25  shirt  might  be  upscale  individuals 
who  buy  five  or  six  a  year.  But  maybe 
the  middle  income  person  might  buy 
one  or  two.  In  the  long  run,  the  mid¬ 
dle  income  group  might  add  to  more 
total  volume  than  an  upscale  target 
will  provide. 

Our  goal  is  serving  retailers  who 
are  a  major  source  of  ad  rev¬ 
enue  ...  to  do  a  better  job  for 
them.  We’ve  got  to  help  them  attract 
customers  from  their  competitors 
...  to  identify  consumer  segments 
which  offer  the  greatest  volume  po¬ 
tential  ...  to  determine  what  con¬ 
sumers  want  in  terms  of  products,  ser¬ 
vices,  shopping  environments.  All 
this  information  can  be  formulated 
through  research  ...  As  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  way  to  serve  retailers  best  is 
to  keep  them  abreast  of  local  market 
trends  that  are  significant. 

I  think  initially  you  have  to  exam¬ 
ine  your  own  profit  margin,  in  terms 
of  added  values,  and  you  have  to  see 
what’s  in  there  that  you  might  have. 

For  instance,  taking  one  or  two  per¬ 
cent  to  throw  back  to  the  advertiser. 

The  more  ad  dollars  they  spend  with 
us,  the  more  money  is  created  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  can  pay  for  itself  and  cre¬ 
ate  added  revenue  in  the  long  run. 

During  the  ’50s  and  ’60s  we  had  the 
throwaway  society.  I  think  people 
today  have  a  more  European  shop¬ 
ping  sense.  Instead  of  buying  five  of 
something,  they  will  buy  one  that  is 
very  nice.  It  will  cost  them  more,  but 
they  will  have  it  for  a  longer  time. 

George  Hart,  Retail  Manager, 

Newhouse  Newspapers 

The  national  chains  are  going  to  ex¬ 
pand.  Nordstrom  is  coming  to  the  east 
coast.  Barney’s  plans  to  open  100 


units.  Wal-Mart  plans  150  stores. 
Toys-R-Us,  Dillard;  Lord  &  Taylor 
are  all  expanding  across  the  country. 
The  smaller  retail  chains  who  lack  the 
merchandise  and  know-how  are  going 
to  be  in  trouble. 

In  some  instances  retailers  will 
show  you  their  charge  accounts.  They 
know  where  their  customers  are  com¬ 
ing  from.  They  can  almost  pinpoint 

Katz  (Continued  from  page  19R) 

awful  lot  of  customers  want  what  is 
right  for  them,  and  they’re  ready  to 
pay  a  reasonable  price  and  at  the 
upper  end,  the  percentage  of  custom¬ 
ers  who  said,  ‘I  will  pay  the  price  for 
what  I  like,’  was  very  high. 

“Co-op  advertising  is  enormous. 
It’s  a  big  piece  of  the  budget  which 
feeds  a  lot  of  direct  mail  and  an  awful 
lot  of  ROP  as  well.  That  pool  is  bil¬ 
lions,  and  I  don’t  think  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  totally  gotten  their  act 
together  on  co-op. 

“We  did  a  study  for  a  major  retailer 
within  the  last  three  years,  analyzing 
his  co-op  dollars.  He  was  underspent 
by  75%.  The  store  simply  didn’t  have 
the  records  on  what  co-op  dollars  it 
was  entitled  to.  “Co-op  is  a  great 
untapped  opportunity  and  newspa¬ 
pers  could  do  a  great  deal  more  about 
it  than  they  have  been  doing.” 

(See  related  story  on  co-op 
advertising.  Page  8R) 

“In  our  research  we  often  find 
stores  with  serious  image  gaps,  the 


iiicas  ...  11  yuu  re  going  lo  zone, 
the  secret  is  to  tailor  make  it  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  retailer  ...  It  takes 
the  newspaper  and  the  retailer  work¬ 
ing  together  to  achieve  that.  I  think 
some  newspapers  are  not  yet  able  to 
go  the  full  route.  I  can  understand 
why. 

A  good  portion  of  our  papers  are 
(Continued  on  page  23) 

reality  of  the  store  versus  the  percep¬ 
tion  people  have  who  don’t  shop 
there.  Those  image  gaps  frequently 
include  distortions  that  are  unbeliev¬ 
able.  The  old  stuff  hangs  on  —  some¬ 
thing  that  was  true  25  years  ago  — 
although  today  it  may  be  completely 
different. 

“There  was  one  retailer  who  was 
successful  but  who  had  a  schlock 
reputation  going  way  back,  and 
deservedly  so.  A  new  management 
generation  came  in,  squeaky-clean 
characters  who  upgraded  merchan¬ 
dise,  service,  everything.  “Shoppers 
said,  ‘Great  store’;  non-shoppers 
said,  ‘Thieves’.  This  was  a  20-  to  25- 
year-old  reputation  still  hanging  on. 

“Another  thing  I  found  was  great 
misconceptions  on  the  part  of  man¬ 
agement  about  the  store’s  price 
image.  One  store  thought  it  was  giving 
great  values,  and  it  was.  Yet  its  image 
to  the  public  was  that  of  a  gyp  store 
whose  prices  were  all  false. 

“Newspapers  are  an  ideal  medium 
for  institutional  advertising,  getting  to 
people  with  the  real  story  about  a 
store.” 


UN  METRO  TOLEDO  — 

I  THE  BLADE  IS  YOUR  — — — 
IRETAIL  CONNECTION 

For  connecting  with  Toledo-area  shoppers.  The  Blade  is 
your  contact  Metro  adults  rate  the  newspaper  #1  for 
shopping  information.  And  in  The  Blade,  you  can  cume 
owners  of  major  department-store  credit  cards:  80% 
with  5  weekday  insertions,  91%  with  4  Sundays.  Planning 
to  run  more  color?  So  are  we.  Our  flexographic  presses 
go  online  in  1990.  Call  us  for  more  market  and 
mechanical  info. 


MTHE 
W  BLADE 

One  Of  America's  Great  Newspapers 
541  Superior  8L,  ToMo,  Ohio  43660 


Display  Advertising  Department 
Patrick  Finn,  Mgr.  419/245-6355 

Retail  Sales  Division 

Lloyd  Perlin,  Mgr.  419/245-6359 
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When  it  comes  to  the  newspaper  business  and  the  people  who  make 
it  work,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book 
is  the  source. 

Chock-full  of  information,  the  Year  Book  carries  over  250,000 
newspaper  facts  —  from  the  publisher’s  name  right  down  to  the  type 
of  equipment  used  in  their  printing  plants.  All  of  this  information 
provided  in  the  following  seven  detailed  sections: 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


U.S.  WEEKLIES  ...  U.S.  SPECIAL 
SERVICE  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 
CANADA 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
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SYNDICATED  SERVICES  AND 
NEWS  SERVICES 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT, 
SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 


ORGANIZATIONS,  INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


To  order  your  copy  of  the  1989  Editor  &  Publisher  International 
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Newspaper  Reps 

(Continued  from  page  21R) 


very  flexible.  They  bend  backward 
to  help  the  advertiser.  That’s  what 
more  papers  should  do.  The  competi¬ 
tion,  tv  and  radio,  has  one  order, 
one  bill.  You  have  publishers  sitting 
someplace  saying.  I’m  not  doing  that. 
That’s  the  advantage  of  a  tv  or  radio 
ad. 

I’ve  talked  to  quite  a  few  major  re¬ 
tailers,  upscale.  They  say,  I  don’t  want 
100%  of  the  market.  Newspapers  are 
giving  us,  say,  55%  of  the  market. 
There’s  10-20%  of  the  people  who 
will  never  go  into  our  store.  They’re 
not  going  to  buy  a  shirt  for  forty  dol¬ 
lars  or  a  suit  for  four  hundred  .  .  . 

I  think  another  problem  that  news¬ 
papers  face,  and  it  is  a  major  problem, 
is  the  younger  reader.  People  tell  you 
they  do  not  read.  I’m  talking  about 
younger  people.  I  think  newspapers 
have  to  revamp  their  format.  They 
have  to  become  more  graphic.  They 
have  to  find  a  way  to  get  these  young 
people  to  read. 

Michael  De  Robertis,  VP,  Director 
Retail  Marketing  &  Sales, 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 

We  track  19  of  the  largest  retail 
advertisers  in  the  country.  This  group 
accounts  for  about  45%  of  the  general 
merchandise  sales.  Their  advertising 
expenditure  accounts  for  28%  of  the 
local  retail  dollars  .  .  .  The  first 
problem  we  have  is.  How  do  we  stop 
the  decline  of  the  advertising-to-sales 
ratio?  In  1984  this  retailers  group  had 
an  advertising-to-sales  ratio  of  3.45%. 
In  1988,  the  first  year  in  the  1 1  years 
that  we  have  been  tracking  these 
retailers,  the  advertising-to-sales 
ratio  fell  below  3%.  It  currently 
stands  at  2.97%. 

On  another  level  we  track  the  three 
majors.  Sears,  K  mart  and  Penney’s, 
their  television,  magazine  and  radio 
dollars.  In  1985,  Sears,  K  mart  and 
Penney’s  spent  an  estimated  $172 
million  on  network  television,  radio 
and  magazine  advertising.  In  1988 
they  spent  an  estimated  $347  million. 
They  increased  their  tv  dollars  by 
53%,  magazines  by  over  200%,  and 
radio  by  nearly  300%.  Their  budgets 
are  decreasing  and  they’re  taking 
more  of  their  dollars  and  putting 
them  into  national  media. 

What  makes  these  reports  so 
alarming  is  that  retailers  have  a  herd 
instinct.  They  tend  to  follow  the  retail 
advertiser  who  generates  the  most 
interest  in  the  trade  press. 

When  I  went  to  Penney’s  in  1977 
and  we  started  asking  for  circulation 


by  ZIP  codes,  what  I  found  then,  and 
what  I  find  now  in  the  12  markets  that 
Sawyer  has  measured  for  the  sales 
potential  of  73  basic  merchandise 
categories,  is  that  newspapers  shine 
like  a  blazing  sun  on  a  hot  day  when  it 
comes  to  covering  the  sales  potential 
of  a  marketplace.  It  shows  it  very 
vividly  and  in  a  language  all  retailers 
understand  —  sales  potential. 

Thomas  Kelley,  Retail  Sales 
Manager,  Landon 

The  retailers  who  haven’t  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  strongly  in  either 
one  of  these  niches  (high  or  low  end) 
are  going  to  be  losing  identity  with 
the  consumers  ...  I  think  that 
we’ll  see  less  in  the  way  of  promo¬ 
tional  dollars  placed  in  newspapers  by 
those  retailers  who  have  the  approach 
of  everyday  low-pricing.  I  think  these 
retailers  recognize  that  the  American 
consumer  doesn’t  respond  today  to 
the  every-week  and  the  every-other- 
day  scale. 

TMC  is  a  smart  move,  especially  if 
a  newspaper  falls  below  70  or  80% 
penetration.  To  be  able  to  identify 
non-subscribers  in  your  primary  mar¬ 
ket  by  ZIP  code  and  to  offer  it  to  an 
advertiser  locks  out  a  mailer  coming 
in. 

In  line  with  that,  I  think  Sears  has 
gotten  all  of  that  exposure  relative  to 
their  pricing  approach,  but  perhaps 
the  key  with  Sears’  success  in  the 
future  is  going  to  be  their  approach  to 
power  formats.  I  think  there  is  an 
indication  that  Sears  —  with  their 
Grand  Central  and  their  focus  on  their 
LTD  stores  —  is  looking  at  the  retail 
business  as  no  longer  being  a  retailer 
supplying  the  needs  of  all  Americans 
everywhere.  When  that  was  the  case, 
newspapers  were  the  perfect  answer 
for  that  type  of  merchandiser. 

As  Sears  breaks  their  business 
down  into  power  format  niches, 
they’re  going  to  be  looking  for  specif¬ 
ic  audiences  and  specific  reach  into 
just  the  ZIP  codes  that  are  most  pro¬ 
ductive  or  most  promising  for 
them  .  .  .  Ames  acquired  Zayre 
and  they  demand  80%  as  base  mini¬ 
mum  penetration.  If  they  can’t  get 
80%  from  a  newspaper  combined 
with  TMC,  they’ll  mail. 

In  the  Southeast  we’ve  constructed 
advertiser-driven  networks.  The  rea¬ 
son  they’ve  been  so  successful  is  that 
not  too  many  years  ago  AD  VO  had 
made  such  big  inroads  .  .  .  We 
maintained  communication  with  the 
retailers  and  we  learned  early  on  their 
problems  with  ADVO.  We  were  able 
to  present  retailers  with  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  network  programs  for  preprints. 
In  1988  we  handled  565  pieces  for 
retailers  in  over  20  states. 


Paul  Johnson,  VP  Retail  Sales, 
Branham 

The  real  growth  rate  for  consumer 
spending  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  all  the  retailers  .  .  .  Re¬ 
tailers  have  to  look  beyond  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  just  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  store,  as  they  used  to,  and  focus 
on  demographics  and  cross-shopping 
patterns,  not  only  of  their  customers, 
but  of  their  competitive  customers  as 
well. 

.  .  .  Among  affluent  style  lead¬ 
ers,  Saks  had  an  index  of  364  vs.  266 
for  Lord  «&  Taylor  .  .  .  Newspapers 
that  can  provide  information  such  as 
this  will  be  welcomed  by  any  retailer 
in  the  country. 

Since  1980  the  number  of  14-  to  24- 
year-old  females  declined  12.8%.  The 
35-44  age  bracket  increased  35.8%. 
The  primary  focus  for  retailers  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  next  decade  must  be 
directed  to  30-and-older  customers 
whose  taste  and  demand  for  quality 
have  changed  with  age  and  whose 
sizes  may  have  changed  as  they 
matured. 

Newspapers  are  going  to  have  to 
start  initiating  “value  added’’  pro¬ 
grams  (see  Lee  Enterprises  story. 
Page  6R)  similar  to  what  magazines 
and  other  media  are  doing.  This  could 
include  the  use  of  billboards  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  special  selling  event  at  a  major 
retailer  who  is  advertising  in  the 
newspapier.  Newspapers  trade  with 
radio  stations  to  promote  their  editori¬ 
al  product.  Why  not  promote  a  retail¬ 
er’s  special  sales  event? 

Large  retailers  will  follow  K  mart’s 
lead  and  invest  in  a  lightspeed  color 
layout  system  that  can  incorporate 
live  merchandise  or  transparencies 
into  layouts.  (See  Burdine’s  story. 
Page  IR).  Combine  this  with  AD/ 
SAT  and  retailers  can  produce  an 
ROP  ad  in  a  very  short  time.  And  this 
can  be  a  boon  to  newspapers. 

Regional  Differences  in  Shopping 

A  Wal-Mart  shopper  in  Houston  is 
more  likely  to  read  the  national  news 
section  than  a  Wal-Mart  shopper  in 
Dallas.  Therefore  we  should  not 
waste  linage  in  that  section  of  the 
newspaper  in  Dallas. 

*  *  * 

Seventy  two  percent  of  the  people 
who  shop  in  Sears  in  Atlanta  are 
looking  for  major  appliances.  Only 
28%  of  the  Sears  shoppers  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  are  looking  for  appliances. 

*  *  * 

There  are  91%  more  VCR’s  in  the 
households  of  Atlanta  than  there  are 
in  Buffalo. 

Harvey  D.  Braun,  Chairman 
Retail  Services  Group 
Touche  Ross 
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Research  in  the  1920s  Was  Curbstone 


The  late  Leo  McGivena,  who  came 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News  when 
it  started  publishing  70  years  ago, 
conceived  the  News’  classic  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  campaign,  “Tell  It 
to  Sweeney,  the  Stuyvesants  Will 
Understand.” 

McGivena’s  thesis  was  that  the 
mass  market  of  those  years  repre¬ 
sented  by  far  the  best  potential  for 
retailers. 

McGivena’s  campaign  caused  quite 
a  stir  in  advertising  circles  at  the  time. 
The  ads  eloquently  described  how  the 


common  people  could  buy  more  of 
what  any  retailer  could  begin  to  keep 
in  stock. 

There  were  doubting  Thomases, 
reluctant  to  believe  that  the  flamboy¬ 
ant  tabloid  could  reach  a  worthwhile 
audience. 

To  make  the  point,  the  News’ 
advertising  sales  staff  would  often 
invite  potential  clients  to  breakfast. 
They’d  arrange  to  stand  at  a  mid- 
Manhattan  newsstand  to  see  who 
bought  the  conventional,  prestigious 
newspapers. 


And  they  made  a  good-natured  bet. 
The  client  was  supposed  to  guess,  by 
the  way  the  person  was  dressed  what 
newspaper  he  or  she  would  buy. 

They  were  often  wrong.  Many  who 
bought  the  News  were  surprisingly 
well-dressed. 

What  would  they  do  today  with 
the  newsstands  in  Manhattan’s  ZIP 
10019?  It  has  Trump  Tower  and  its 
million-dollar  apartments,  10,000 
working-class  Hispanics  and  5,000 
people  on  public  assistance. 


standout 
and  be  counted ~ 

In  Editor  &  Publisher’s  1990  MARKET  GUIDE! 


Your  newspaper’s  ad  belongs  next  to  your 
market  data  in  the  1990  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE. 

The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  vital  reference 
tool  for  major  retailers.  Market  researchers 
at  well  known  firms  such  as  Sears,  Safeway, 
Kroger,  J.C.  Penney,  Federated,  K  mart 
and  Radio  Shack  use  the  MARKET  GUIDE 
regularly  and  make  recommendations  to 
Marketing  Directors  at  regional  and 
corporate  headquarters. 


HOW  POPULAR  IS  THE  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE?  It  is  so  popular  that  16%  of  the  Market  Guide 
subscribers  purchase  the  book  every  year,  (one  of  the  highest  renewal  percentages  of  any  book  of  its 
kind)  !*  For  over  65  years  the  MARKET  GUIDE  has  provided  valuable  and  detailed  market 
information  on  more  than  3,000  U.S.  counties  and  1,600  cities  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Your  ad  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1990  MARKET  GUIDE  will  help  your  newspaper  stand  out 
as  the  one  advertising  source  for  new  businesses  in  your  region.  Your  ad  can  also  attract  new  business 
when  firms  are  looking  for  new  markets! 

‘Source:  E&P  Research  Inc.  survey  of  previous  buyers  of  the  Market  Guide,  1989 

Call  Don  Parvin  at  212  •  675  •  4380  or  your  local  sales  representative  today 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


New  chiefs  for  three  Associated 
Press  foreign  bureaus  have  been 
announced  by  Louis  D.  Boccardi, 
president  and  general  manager. 

Andy  Torchia,  chief  of  bureau  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  the  past 
eight  years,  moves  to  chief  of  Nordic 
services,  based  in  Stockholm  with 
responsibility  for  operations  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  Finland  and  Denmark. 
Torchia  replaces  Larry  Gerber, 
who  moved  to  assistant  chief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau. 

Barry  Renfrew,  bureau  chief  in 
Seoul,  South  Korea,  since  1987, 
moves  to  South  Africa. 

Kelly  Smith  Tunney,  who  has 
held  several  AP  news  and  executive 
posts,  most  recently  as  news  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Seoul,  succeeds 
Renfrew.  Tunney  was  an  assistant 
general  manager  and  director  of  AP’s 
corporate  communications  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  before  being 
assigned  to  Seoul  in  1988. 

*  «  * 

Ed  Wright,  previously  an  assis¬ 
tant  foreign  news  editor  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  foreign  editor  and  shares 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


Richard  L. 
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foreign  desk  as  one  of  three  assistant 
foreign  editors. 

Wright  worked  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  as  a  staff  writer,  copy  editor  and 
assistant  news  editor  in  1967-76  and 
then  joined  the  Times  as  a  copy  editor 
on  the  national  desk.  In  addition  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  English  from 
Vanderbilt  University,  he  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  from 
Northwestern  University. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Gibbs  Ostmann,  food 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
since  1975,  will  be  a  visiting  professor 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  this  fall  semester  as  the  1989 
“Professional  in  the  Classroom  ”  in 
the  fourth  of  a  five-year  grant  from  the 
Meredith  Corporation  of  Des  Moines. 

She  will  teach  agricultural  media  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  serve 
as  an  adviser  to  advanced  reporting 
students  on  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism’s  daily  Columbia  Missourian. 


Hank  Gilman  is  the  newly  named 
assistant  business  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe.  He  joined  the  newspaper 
in  February  1988  as  a  financial 
reporter  specializing  in  personal 
finance  and  prior  to  that  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
New  York,  Chain  Store  Age  and  daily 
papers  in  Connecticut  and  South  Car¬ 
olina. 


Christine  Wells,  former  chief  of 
staff  and  special  assistant  to  former 
Gannett  Co.  chairman  Allen  H.  Neu- 
HARTH,  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
established  position  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent/administration  for  the  Gannett 
Foundation.  She  was  elected  a  vice 
president  and  an  officer  of  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  board  of  trustees  at  the  Aug.  22 
meeting  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Wells  will  work  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  report  to  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Charles  Overby.  She  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  also  a  master’s 
degree  in  labor  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  from  Michigan  State  University 
and  a  master’s  in  library  science  from 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  foundation,  currently  based  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  moves  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  November.  With  year-end  1988 
assets  of  more  than  $500  million,  it 
spent  about  $27  million  on  grants  and 
programs  in  1988.  Its  two  operating 
programs  are  the  Gannett  Center  for 
Media  Studies,  based  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York,  and  the  Paul 
Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellow¬ 
ships  in  Washington,  D.C. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Russell  T.  Lewis,  senior  vice 
president  of  production  for  the  New 
York  Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Saratoga  Springs.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  A.  Myers,  operating 
vice  president  of  Ottaway  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  for  the  1989-90  term. 

The  other  officers  are  Stephen  A. 
Rogers,  editor  and  publisher,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  vice  president;  and 
Kevin  R.  Howe,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Cortland  Standard,  secretary/ 
treasurer. 


Edward  C.  Green  will  retire  as 
vice  president/newspaper  relations 
for  Parade  Magazine  effective  Oct. 
31. 

He  joined  the  staff  as  an  advertising 
sales  representative  in  1%9  and  was 
named  to  his  present  post  in  1976, 
serving  in  the  Midwest  and  North¬ 
east.  Earlier  in  his  career.  Green  was 
with  Life  magazine.  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  and  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  Ik  * 

David  J.  Anable,  a  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  is  now  chairman  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Boston 
University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford  universities. 

*  *  * 

David  Starr,  senior  editor  of  N ew- 
house  Newspapers  and  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers, 
is  the  new  chairman  of  the  American 
Arts  Alliance,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
heads  a  nationwide  network  of  arts 
advocates  in  charting  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  national  arts  policy. 

The  organization  is  a  consortium  of 
nonprofit,  professional  arts  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 

Ik  « 

Caroline  Hendrie,  former  press 
secretary  for  Rep.  Nancy  L.  Johnson, 
R-Conn.,  recently  joined  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  as  a  reporter. 

Ik  *  * 

Ann  Reed  is  succeeding  Dave 
Johnson  as  advertising  director  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald.  She  has  been 
the  paper’s  retail  advertising  manager 
the  past  year. 

Johnson  resigned  to  become  a  co¬ 
owner  of  Sunrise  Design  in  Redmond, 
Wash.,  joining  his  three  brothers, 
who  own  the  company. 
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Times  Mirror  has  announced  re¬ 
alignment  of  its  senior  management 
responsibilities  in  an  announcement 
by  Robert  F.  Erburu,  chairman  and 
executive  officer,  following  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

W.  Thomas  Johnson  Jr.,  vice 
chairman  of  Times  Mirror  who  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  the  past  nine  years,  has  new 
companywide  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  the  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper  management  committee.  John¬ 
son  will  oversee  joint  marketing 
efforts  of  all  media  units  and  play  a 
key  role  in  the  company’s  acquisition 
efforts.  He  continues  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Times  in  the  new  post  of 
chairman. 

David  Laventhol,  continues  as 
president  of  Times  Mirror  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  Johnson  as  publisher  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Times. 
Laventhol,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
has  been  president  of  Times  Mirror 
since  1987. 

Erburu  also  announced  related  suc¬ 
cession  plans  in  the  professional 
information  and  book  publishing 
operations.  The  group  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Jerome  S.  Rubin,  who  reaches 
normal  retirement  age  in  1990,  will 
become  chairman  of  professional 
information  and  book  publishing,  a 
newly  created  position,  next  Jan.  1. 

At  the  same  time,  Larry  W.  Peter¬ 
son  also  will  become  a  group  vice 
president  of  Times  Mirror,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  as  president  of  Matthew  Ben¬ 
der  &  Co.,  the  professional  publishing 
subsidiary,  and  having  oversight 
responsibility  for  the  three  training 
companies.  Learning  International 
Inc.;  Zenger-Miller  Inc.  and  Kaset 
Inc.,  and  Mirror  Systems  Inc. 

Patrick  A.  Clifford,  president  of 
The  C.V.  Mosby  Company  and 
Richard  D.  Irwin  Inc.,  also  will 
become  a  corporate  vice  president 
with  responsibility  for  the  medical 
and  health  sciences,  scientific  and 
technical,  and  college  textbook  pub¬ 
lishing  activities.  He  reports  to  group 
vice  president  Edward  E.  Johnson, 
who  adds  this  segment  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  information  and  book  publish¬ 
ing  group  to  his  portfolio  at  the  start  of 
1990  and  continues  responsibility  for 
the  magazine  and  consumer  publish¬ 
ing  operations  and  for  Jeppesen  San¬ 
derson  Inc.,  the  flight  information  and 
training  subsidiary. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Moen  has  been  promoted 
to  controller  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee.  She  began  her  career  in  1979  as 
bookkeeper  at  the  newspaper  and  was 
promoted  to  business  operations 
manager  in  1985. 


Newly  named  department  heads  at 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  are  Sharon  Dickman  as 
metro  editor,  Jim  Holleran  as  sports 
editor  and  Michelle  Williams  as 
features  editor. 

Dickman  replaces  Claude  Wer¬ 
ner,  who  now  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  Dick¬ 
man  was  assistant  metro  editor  at  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  for  the  last  10 
years  and  a  reporter  for  1 1  years  prior 
to  that. 

Halleran,  formerly  assistant  sports 
editor,  replaces  Ted  Haider,  who 
was  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor.  Prior  to  joining  the  Democrat 
in  1984,  he  was  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Lake  County  (Ohio)  News- 
Herald. 

Williams  succeeds  Casey  Miller, 
who  resigned.  Prior  to  moving  to 
Rochester  three  years  ago  as  a 
reporter,  Williams  worked  at  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  News  and  the  now  defunct 
Bujfalo  Courier-Express. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Policinski  has  been  named 
managing  editor/sports  for  USA 
Today,  replacing  Henry  Free¬ 
man,  who  has  moved  to  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  News-Journal.  Both 
newspapers  are  owned  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

Policinski,  a  USA  Today  prototype 
staff  member  in  April  1982,  went  on  to 
Washington  editor  and  Page  One  edi¬ 
tor  before  being  named  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor/sports  in  1985. 

«  *  * 

David  Geary  is  the  newly  named 
executive  editor  of  Cape  Cod  News¬ 
papers,  a  group  of  weeklies  that  is  a 
division  of  MPG  Communications, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

He  previously  was  a  copy  editor  at 
the  Boston  Globe  and  before  that, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star  News. 


James  M.  Myer,  news  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  (Va.)  News-Register  and 
publisher  of  three  weeklies — the 
Tyler  Star  News,  Tyler  County  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Wetzel  Chronicle — was 
elected  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Aug.  19  in  Huntington. 

Also  elected  were:  Phoebe  Heish- 
MAN,  co-publisher  of  the  Moorefield 
Examiner,  vice  president  for  week¬ 
lies;  Robert  Hammond,  publisher  of 
the  Times-West  Virginian,  Fairmont, 
vice  president  for  dailies;  and  Mari- 
WYN  Smith,  editor  of  the  Parsons 
Advocate,  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Deprez  Jr.,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Shelbyville 
(Ind.)  News,  succeeding  his  father, 
the  late  John  C.,  who  died  July  1. 

DePrez  returns  to  Shelbyville  after 
a  17-year  absence.  He  most  recently 
was  national  sales  manager-media  for 
Reuters  Information  Services  Inc., 
New  York  City.  Earlier,  he  was  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  of  the  News  in 
1968-72  before  joining  United  Press 
International,  where  he  held  several 
posts  including  director  of  communi¬ 
cations,  and  then  joined  Reuters  in 
1983. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Leifeste  has  succeeded  Ken 
Bowling  as  editor  of  the  Plano 
(Texas)  Star  Courier.  Bowling 
resigned  to  return  to  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Leifeste  joined  the  Star  Courier  in 
1987  after  eight  years  with  the  San 
Antonio  Express-News  and  was 
named  city  editor  in  1988. 

He  was  with  the  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department  in  1975-80  as 
assistant  editor  of  Texas  Parks  & 
Wildlife  magazine  and  then  a  public 
information  officer.  Earlier,  he  was 
with  the  Killeen  Daily  Herald  and  the 
Corsicana  Daily  Sun  after  beginning 
his  career  as  a  sportswriter  for  the 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times. 
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OBITUARIES 


Cleland  (“Andy”)  Anderson,  81, 
an  editor  who  worked  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  34  years,  died  Aug.  21  at 
Bethesda  North  Hospital. 

In  the  ‘30s,  he  worked  for  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  and  the  Ohio  Legion 
News  in  Columbus,  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee,  and  the  Washington  Post. 

Anderson  joined  AP  in  1938  in  Hun¬ 
tington,  W.Va.,  transferred  to  Balti¬ 
more  after  two  years  and  moved  to 
New  York  in  1944.  He  worked  in  the 
Newsfeatures  department  and  later 
on  the  main  national  news  desk  and 
retired  in  1972. 

*  *  * 

Mona  Dugas  Bolles,  72,  a  former 
society  reporter  for  the  late  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  died  of  cancer  Aug.  27  at 
George  Washington  University  Hos¬ 
pital. 

A  ^aduate  of  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  she  moved  to  Washington 
and  was  a  reporter  at  the  Star  in  1939- 
42  and  covered  social  functions  at  the 
White  House.  In  1941,  she  married 
Blair  Bolles,  the  Star’s  State  Depart¬ 
ment  reporter,  who  survives  her. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Wolden  Endicott,  48,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
WTTG  television,  Washington,  and 
earlier  vice  president  for  news,  died 
of  cancer  Aug.  19. 

She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  worked  for 
United  Press  International  in  St.  Paul 
and  television  stations  in  Minneapolis 
and  Cleveland  before  moving  to 
Washington  to  Join  WRC  television. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Frank,  83,  who  had  a 
66-year  newspaper  and  broadcast 
career  and  had  continued  to  serve  as 
columnist  emeritus  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  Journal,  died  Aug.  2 1  in  a 
Wilmington  hospital.  He  had  a  respi¬ 
ratory  disease  for  many  years  but 


wrote  his  last  column  about  a  week 
before  his  death. 

Frank  went  to  work  as  an  office  boy 
for  the  News  Journal  while  in  high 
school  and  spent  most  of  his  years 
with  that  paper  as  a  reporter,  city 
editor  and  columnist.  For  a  time  he 
served  as  news  director  of  a  local 
radio  station. 

In  addition  to  his  career  in  journal¬ 
ism,  Frank  was  widely  recognized  as 
a  Delaware  historian,  a  scholar  of 
Judaism  and  Shakespeare,  and  an 
amateur  actor  and  director. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  was  attended  by 
the  present  governor  of  Delaware  and 
six  former  state  governors  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  state  officials. 

*  *  * 

John  Hicks,  44,  a  Navy  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  War  and  an  award-win¬ 
ning  writer  and  editor  for  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  died  Aug.  25  after  a  long 
battle  with  cancer. 

With  the  Sentinel  since  1970,  Hicks 
was  named  automotive  editor  in  1988 
when  the  newspaper  started  its 
weekly  Transportation  section. 

He  earlier  held  a  range  of  posts, 
including  reporter  in  Brevard  County 
and  later  county  editor.  For  Florida, 
the  Sunday  magazine,  Hicks  was  a 
staff  writer  before  becoming  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  served  as  a  writer  and 
copy  editor  on  the  newsfeatures  staff. 
*  *  * 

Augie  Lio,  7 1 ,  who  spent  37  years 
at  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News  as 
a  sports  editor  and  writer  covering  the 
New  York  Giants,  died  Sept.  3  at  his 
home  in  Clifton,  N.J. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  College 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  and  a  pro 
kicker  with  four  teams  in  the  ’40s 
before  retiring  from  the  sport  and 
joining  the  newspaper. 


Charles  Lee  Reese  Jr.,  86,  former 
president  of  The  News  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  Wilmington,  died  Aug.  16  of 
heart  failure  at  a  retirement  village  in 
Hockessin,  Del. 

He  had  worked  for  the  News  Jour¬ 
nal  newspapers  for  41  years,  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  reporter  in  1927. 

Reese  retired  in  1968,  having 
served  13  years  as  president.  He  was 
chairman  and  later  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  until  the  mid-’70s. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Sandler,  50,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  and  sports  editor  at 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  died  Sept.  3 
of  cancer  at  Huntington  (L  I.)  Hospi¬ 
tal. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  and  also  served 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Sandler  had  worked  in  the  news 
divisions  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  before  joining 
Newsday  as  a  news  editor.  He 
became  sports  editor  in  1973.  In  1987 
and  1988  Newsday’s  sports  section 
was  named  as  one  of  the  10  best  in  the 
country  by  Associated  Press  sports 
editors. 

*  * 

Harvey  T.  Sethman,  89,  a  former 
reporter  and  editor  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  who  was  bom  Dec. 
31,  1899,  just  an  hour  before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  died  Aug.  17  in  Den¬ 
ver. 

He  was  with  the  News  in  1920-29 
and  then  was  executive  director  of  the 
Colorado  Medical  Society  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Medical  Journal.  He  served  in  both 
world  wars  and  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  Reserve  Corps  as  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel. 

Setham  was  a  pioneer  in  national 
health  planning. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  White,  81,  a  reporter 
with  the  Associated  Press  for  36 
years,  died  Aug.  17  of  a  heart  attack  at 
Kenffield  (Calif.)  Rehabilitation  Hos¬ 
pital.  His  last  assignment  before  his 
1972  retirement  was  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  went  to  work  for  AP  in  Beijing. 
White  covered  Inner  Mongolia  and 
other  regions  until  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II  in  194 1  and  later 
was  assigned  to  the  State  and  War 
departments  in  Washington.  He 
moved  to  the  San  Francisco  bureau  in 
1945. 
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Pro-gun  group’s  threatened  ad  boycott  has  little 
effect  on  Southern  California  newspaper 


By  MX.  Stein 

A  pro-gun  group  calling  itself  the 
1789  Committee  has  threatened  an 
advertising  boycott  against  a  South¬ 
ern  California  newspaper,  alleging 
that  it  “discriminated  against  lawful 
firearm  owners.” 

The  group  sent  letters  to  advertis¬ 
ers  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Press  in  El 
Centro,  advising  them  that  it  plans  to- 
boycott  the  daily  and  the  businesses 
that  advertise  in  it  “if  you  the  adver¬ 
tisers  cannot  convince  the  newspaper 
of  its  error  in  journalism.” 

According  to  Thomas  R.  Boas, 
president  of  the  1789  Committee’s 
Imperial  Valley  chapter,  the  action 
was  provoked  by  a  recent  Press  edito¬ 
rial,  which  needled  the  National  Rifle 
Association  (NRA)  for  its  condemna¬ 
tion  of  President  Bush’s  ban  on 
importing  semiautomatic  weapons. 


means  the  press’s  rights,  too.” 

Boas  said  the  group  is  not  affiliated 
with  or  sanctioned  by  the  NRA, 
although  he  and  others  in  the  chapter 
are  NRA  members. 

Press  officials  said  no  advertisers 
have  been  lost  in  the  wake  of  the 
boycott  move. 

Publisher  J.R.  “Dick”  Fitch  called 
the  committee’s  letter  an  “economic 
threat  to  the  newspaper  and  the  busi¬ 
nesses  that  advertise  in  it  but  we  are 
not  intimidated.” 

In  fact,  following  the  letter,  Fitch 
wrote  a  column,  which  led  off,  “The 
bad  news  is  that  the  local  1789 
Committee  .  .  .  with  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  rights  of  citizens  to  bear 
arms”  has  threatened  a  boycott. 

“The  good  news  is  that  the  group 
didn’t  threaten  to  shoot  us  and  our 
advertisers.” 

Fitch  reminded  Boas  that  the  Press 


“The  good  news  is  that  the  group  didn’t  threaten  to 
shoot  us  and  our  advertisers.” 


Noting  that  Bush  himself  is  an  NRA 
member,  the  editorial  concluded: 
“[Bush]  was  a  hero  of  the  bang-bang 
set.  As  president,  however,  he  sees 
the  prudence  in  cutting  off  the  stream 
of  foreign-made  assault  guns  pouring 
into  the  country.  Now  that  he  is  a 
pariah  to  his  former  buddies,  he  might 
as  well  go  all  the  way  and  stop  the 
peddling  of  domestic  brands  as  well. 
Assault  guns  are  for  killing  peo¬ 
ple.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Boas 
complained  that  the  editorial  was  the 
latest  in  a  string  of  “one-sided”  Press 
stories  and  editorials  on  gun  con¬ 
trol. 

“A  lot  of  things  people  should 
know  about  guns  have  never  been 
printed,”  he  continued.  “What  per¬ 
centage  of  crimes  involve  assault 
weapons?  Most  of  the  press  believes 
these  weapons  are  machine  guns. 
They’re  not.” 

He  also  insisted  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion  “doesn’t  believe  everyone 
should  have  assault  weapons.” 

Boas,  a  welder  in  a  power  plant, 
described  the  editorial  as  “name  call¬ 
ing”  and  a  “distortion  of  a  complex 
issue.” 

He  said  his  committee  was  formed 
in  San  Diego  “to  protect  people’s 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  and  this 


and  the  Brawley  News,  of  which  he  is 
also  publisher,  have  run  several  sto¬ 
ries  and  “Speak  Out”  features  in 
which  a  number  of  gun  enthusiasts 
“openly  and  freely”  expressed  their 
opinions. 

He  added  that  news  stories  and  col¬ 
umns  have  presented  arguments  for 
and  against  gun  control  legislation, 
including  the  views  of  the  NRA. 

Fitch  declared  the  papers  “have 
the  right  to  express  our  opinions  even 
if  threatened  by  [the  committee]  call¬ 
ing  on  our  advertisers  to  boycott  our 


newspapers  .  .  .  Our  opinions  are 
intellectual,  not  economic.” 

Both  the  Press  and  News  are 
owned  by  the  Schurz  Communica¬ 
tions  group. 

Fitch  expressed  some  doubt  about 
Boas’  claim  of  100  members  in  the 
committee’s  Imperial  Valley  chap¬ 
ter. 

Another  committee  member,  he 
recalled,  put  the  figure  at  10  or  12.  The 
individual,  the  publisher  said,  also 
reported  disagreement  among  the 
members  about  sending  the  letter  to 
advertisers. 

Press  managing  editor  Susan  Giller 
characterized  the  committee  as 
“something  of  a  fringe  group  going 
after  our  economic  lifeblood.” 

She  noted  the  paper  “has  gone  on 
record”  as  opposing  “Saturday  Night 
Special”  guns  and  has  supported 
legislation  seeking  to  ban  assault 
rifles. 

“But  we  try  to  cover  the  news 
fairly  and,  when  a  weapon  is  in  'olved 
in  a  crime,  we  will  report  what  that 
weapon  is,”  Giller  stated.  “The  man 
in  the  Stockton  schoolyard  massacre 
wasn’t  carrying  a  machete.” 

John  Yanni,  the  Press’  display 
advertising  manager,  said  he  knew  of 
four  major  advertisers  who  received 
the  same  letter  from  the  1789  Commit¬ 
tee. 

“There  is  no  indication  from  adver¬ 
tisers  that  it’s  having  a  negative 
effect,”  he  added. 

Boas  said  the  purpose  of  his  letter 
was  to  “get  the  editor’s  attention, 
something  we  were  not  able  to  do  in 
the  past.” 

He  boasted  that  Fitch’s  column 
“got  us  more  people  joining  the  com¬ 
mittee  than  ever  before.” 
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NEWS/TECH 


Photo  dispute  continues 

Houston  dailies  still  hot  over  circumstances  surrounding  the  photo 
of  the  plane  crash  in  Ethiopia  that  killed  a  U.S.  congressman 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  media  departed  from  Ethiopia 
and  U.S.  Congressman  Mickey 
Leland  was  buried.  But  the  some¬ 
times  rancorous  dispute  over  a  photo 
of  the  plane  crash  that  killed  the 
Texas  Democrat  lives  on  between 
Houston’s  competing  dailies. 

On  Aug.  14,  the  Houston  Post  ran  a 
Houston  Chronicle  photo  of  the  site 
of  the  plane  crash  in  Ethiopia,  which 
came  over  AP  LaserPhoto  designated 
“Houston-out.”  The  Chronicle  main¬ 
tained  it  was  a  copyrighted,  non-pool 
photo.  To  the  Post,  it  was  military 
press  pool  material  and  available  to  all 
{E&P,  Aug.  26). 

Harold  Buell,  Associated  Press 
news  photos  general  manager,  said 
AP  in  New  York  initially  had  no 
awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Ethiopia  at  the  time  the  photo 
in  question  was  taken.  He  said  it 
received  only  the  image  and  local-out 
request. 

Though  he  acknowledged  that  two 
persons  representing  AP  visited  the 
Post  to  “pick  up”  separations  of  the 
Chronicle  photo  that  went  out  over 
the  AP  network,  Buell  said  confisca¬ 
tion  was  “the  wrong  word”  for  their 
mission.  He  added  that  he  could 
remember  no  comparable  effort  by 
AP. 

Chronicle  photographer  Dave 
Einsel,  who  snapped  that  first  photo 
of  the  crash  site,  told  E&P  that  his 
paper  requested  that  AP  embargo  all 
Texas  until  2  a.m.,  which  would  have 
unplugged  Texas  from  the  network 
and  prevented  other  Texas  papers 
from  using  Einsel’ s  photo  the  day  the 
Chronicle  ran  it. 

He  said  AP  initially  approved  the 
measure,  but  Dallas  AP  chief  of 
bureau  John  Lumpkin  later  phoned 
Chronicle  managing  editor  Tony 
Pederson  asking  what  was  needed  to 
lift  the  embargo.  According  to  Einsel, 
Lumpkin  was  told  that  the  Chronicle 
wanted  a  guarantee  that  the  Post 
would  not  print  the  photo.  The  AP 
dispatched  a  staffer  to  collect  the 
separations,  which  the  Post  refused  to 
turn  over. 

“And  that’s  when  all  the  fireworks 
started,”  said  Einsel,  whose  account 


was  later  confirmed  by  Chronicle  pic¬ 
ture  editor  Fred  Bunch  (who  was 
once  the  Post’s  assistant  photo  edi¬ 
tor). 

“I  told  Mr.  Pederson  that  I  just 
knew  there  was  no  way  the  Post 
would  accept  a  Houston-out  on  the 
pictures,”  said  Bunch.  “Lumpkin 
convinced  management  that  they 
would  do  a  Houston-out  and  a  bureau 
man  would  go  over  and  pick  up  the 
pictu;es.” 

Einsel  said  that  because  of  difficul¬ 
ties  transmitting  directly  from 
Ethiopia,  the  Chronicle  suggested 
sending  to  Reuters  in  London,  then 
relaying  images  to  Houston  via 
Washington,  D.C.,  over  UPI,  whose 
photos  the  Post  does  not  get.  He  said 
for  various  reasons  he  preferred  to  go 
through  AP  in  New  York  and  did  so. 


“It  would  have  been  simpler  if  I’d 
just  gone  through  Reuters  the  whole 
time  —  but  then  so  many  papers 
wouldn’t  have  access  to  the  pic¬ 
tures,”  he  concluded.  Bunch  said  that 
looking  back,  he,  too,  felt  unhappy 
having  consented  to  transmit  through 
AP. 

Both  papers,  and  not  least  the  AP 
itself,  were  concerned  that  the  wire 
service  had  no  one  in  Ethiopia  at  the 
outset  to  cover  the  search  for  the 
missing  plane. 

“That  really  has  been  the  point  of 
contention  in  all  of  this,”  said  Peder¬ 
son. 

Post  editor  in  chief  Dave  Burgin 
said  AP  seemed  to  be  trying  to  medi¬ 
ate  the  Houston  papers’  dispute,  but 
added  that  “The  $64,000  question 
was,  ‘Why  wasn’t  AP  there  in  the  first 
place?’  ” 

AP  said  it  was  delayed  getting  into 
Ethiopia  because  its  Cairo-based  pho¬ 
tographer  had  difficulties  obtaining  a 
visa,  which  Buell  attributed  to  red 
tape  that  varies  among  different 
embassies  for  the  same  country. 


“She  got  the  visa,  but  it  took  an 
extra  day-and-a-half,”  said  Buell. 
“That  made  the  difference.” 

The  visa  was  promised  upon  arrival 
at  the  Addis  Ababa  airport.  Buell  said 
that  at  first  there  was  reluctance  to 
allow  the  AP  photographer  to  board 
without  the  visa. 

Post  staffer  Andrew  Kirtzman, 
however,  flew  into  Ethiopia  without  a 
visa  and  without  one  waiting  for  him 
there.  He  said  an  official  at  the  airport 
in  Addis  Ababa  made  a  telephone 
call,  then  filled  out  a  visa  for  him. 
According  to  Kirtzman,  a  U.S. 
Embassy  official  in  that  city  had 
already  told  the  Post  that  the  embassy 
had  probably  convinced  Ethiopian 
officials  to  admit  members  of  the  U.S. 
press. 

AP’s  photographer  arrived  shortly 


after  the  crash  site  was  located. 
Einsel,  Kirtzman  and  the  Reuters  cor¬ 
respondent  remained  in  Ethiopia, 
following  the  effort  to  locate,  identify 
and  return  bodies.  The  U.S.  military 
supplied  AP  with  photos  taken  on  the 
ground. 

Burgin  said  that  after  AP  got  into 
Ethiopia,  Kirtzman  (who  he  said  was 
equipped  and  trained  for  photo  cover¬ 
age)  moved  to  the  scene  at  a  camp 
where  the  bodies  were  taken,  even 
though  a  plane  had  been  readied  for 
him.  As  it  happened,  said  Burgin, 
poor  weather  kept  the  AP  on  the 
ground  as  well. 

(Einsel  described  a  subsequent 
squabble  with  AP  over  a  Chronicle- 
chartered  flight  during  the  return  of 
bodies  from  the  wreckage.  Bodies 
were  flown  to  a  secured  area  in  Addis 
Ababa,  and  the  Chronicle’s  were  the 
only  pictures  of  that  portion  of  the 
mission,  according  to  Einsel.  The  AP 
photographer  asked  if  the  Chronicle’s 
flight  were  pool,  said  Einsel,  who 
stated  he  told  her  it  was  not.  After 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


It  was  just  a  nightmare,”  said  Einsei,  “and  Vm  sure 
there’s  stiii  a  iot  of  finger-pointing  and  name-caiiing 
going  on  in  aii  directions.” 
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“FORGET  ABOUT 
COMPROMISE!” 


McCAIN  CAN  DESIGN 
A  STUFFING  SYSTEM 
ESPECIALLY 
FOR  YOU!  f 


DAVID  BENJAMIN 

Nt  WSI'Af’t  (.-i  [’tiODUCI  MANAC  .t  H 


“No  one-but  no  one-knows  more  about  handling  paper 
than  McCain.  We’ve  been  specializing  in  high  spe^ 
paper  handling  for  over  80  years.  And  if  there  is  one  thing 
we’ve  learned,  it’s  that  no  one  piece  of  equipment. . . 
no  one  system  is  right  for  everyone.  Different  situations 
present  different  problems-problems  that  call  for 
different,  often  innovative  solutions. 

“Today’s  stuffs  come  in  every  size  and  shape  imaginable, 
from  hard-to-handle  postcards  and  slick  sir^le  sheets  to 
bulky  catalogs-even  complete  refeed  sections.  Add  to 
this  the  differences  in  jack^  formal  and  size,  and  you  can 
understand  why  we  offer  so  many  models  and  options. 

We  have  six  different  feeders  and  four  different  ways  to 
open  a  jacket.  Ffor  the  high  production  system  we  can 
supply  automatic  loaders  at  both  jacket  sind  insert  stations. 


In  fact  we  can  supply  you  with  a  completely  automated 
system  that  includes  conveyors,  stackers  aixJ  bundlers- 
everything  you  need  from  the  press  to  the  loading  dock. 
There’s  even  “Zonematicr  our  computerized  control  for 
demographic  inserting. 

“So  before  you  let  some  fast  talking  salesman  sell  you  his 
off-the-shelf  unit,  check  with  McCain  and  find  out  how  we 
can  customize  a  system  just  right  for  you.. .a  system  with¬ 
out  compromise!  A  good  place  to  start  is  by  g^ng  our 
Stuffer  Catalog,  and  that’s  easy.  Just  write  or  calf  for 
your  copy.” 


[^CCAIN 


OFMANUFACTUmNG 

"USA 

McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORR 

6200  W.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60638 
(31 2)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
FAX:  (312)586-6210 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


AP  and  Leaf  ink 
new  marketing  deai 

The  Associated  Press  has  signed  an 
exclusive  agreement  with  Leaf  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  to  market  the  AP  Leaf- 
spooler,  an  optional  storage  device 
that  complements  the  AP  Leafax  35 
negative  transmitter.  AP  photogra¬ 
phers  have  used  the  Leafspooler 
since  May. 

Without  the  Leafspooler,  each 
Leafax  transmission  takes  about  nine 
minutes  and  can  be  started  only  after 
completion  of  the  preceding  transmis¬ 
sion.  The  Leafspooler  loads  and 
stores  up  to  30  prepared  images  in  90 
seconds  each.  The  images  can  then  be 
sent  from  the  spooler  without  inter¬ 
rupting  work  on  the  Leafax. 

Pictures  can  be  sent  manually  or 
automatically,  allowing  a  photogra¬ 
pher  to  return  to  a  news  event  while 
the  new  device  transmits  prepared 
photos  to  editors.  Both  photographer 
and  editor  can  retrieve  single  stored 
images  or  12-picture  contact  sheets 
for  photo  selection. 

Photographers  use  the  AP  Leafax 
monitor  and  keyboard  to  view  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  stored  pictures,  control  trans¬ 
mission  (e.g.,  set  up  or  change  trans¬ 
mission  sequence,  hold  or  delete 
photos,  add  slug  lines)  and  move  new 
pictures  into  the  Leafspooler,  which 
is  operable  without  connection  to  a 
Leafax.  Editors  can  remotely  dial  up 
an  unattended  AP  Leafspooler  to 
select  and  control  transmission  of 
stored  pictures. 

The  IVi  lb.  AP  Leafspooler  mea¬ 
sures  y/z  X  7"  X  WVi.  It  stores  11 
pictures  in  standard  configuration, 
with  an  option  for  30  pictures. 

Squires  named 
to  Mycro-Tek  post 

Mycro-Tek  Inc.  announced  the 
appointment  of  Michael  Squires  as 
sales  vice  president,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  directing  sales  efforts  of 
Mycro-Comp  front  ends  and  systems 
integration. 

He  joins  Mycro-Tek  management 
in  assisting  in  the  company’s  strategic 
planning  and  operational  direction. 

Prior  to  joining  Mycro-Tek, 
Squires  was  marketing  and  sales  vice 
president  for  Scribe  Systems  Inc., 
where  he  worked  in  the  Asian  and 
Australian  markets  and  helped  reor¬ 
ganize  the  company. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment. 
Squires  himself  announced  Jerry  Per¬ 


kins’  return  to  Mycro-Tek,  where  he 
assumes  the  post  of  major  accounts 
manager  in  the  Mycro-Comp  News¬ 
paper  Division,  with  responsibility 
for  Mycro-Comp  front-end  publishing 
systems  and  system  integration  sales. 

Perkins  had  earlier  been  Mycro- 
Tek  national  sales  manager.  Prior  to 
first  joining  the  company  in  1980,  he 
was  a  machinist  and  salesman  for 
Linotype  and  later  in  sales  at  Compu- 
graphic. 

Dow  Jones  expands 
information 
retrievai  service 

Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  on-line 
information  service  announced  the 
availability  of  Dow  Jones  Interna¬ 
tional  News,  featuring  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  coverage  of  business,  economic, 
financial  and  political  news  from  the 
world’s  business  centers. 

Stories  are  drawn  from  Dow  Jones’ 
international  newswires  and  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  domestic, 
European  and  Asian  editions.  The 
service  combines  stories  on  stock, 
bond,  currency  and  commodity 
prices,  general  and  business  news 
affecting  markets,  corporations  and 
industries,  and  commentary  and  anal¬ 
ysis.  Subscriber  access  is  by  codes  for 
company  stock  symbols,  subjects  and 
geography. 


Quarterly  sales 
up  at  Apple 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  reported  net 
sales  of  $1.25  billion  for  the  third 
quarter,  ended  June  30,  compared  with 
just  under  $1  billion  for  the  same  quar¬ 
ter  the  previous  year.  Net  sales  for  the 
latest  nine-month  period  came  to  $3.9 
billion,  about  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  in  1988. 

Third-quarter  net  income  rose  from 
$91.3  million  in  1988  to  $%.l  million 
this  year.  Earnings  per  share  rose 
from  71^  to  740  over  the  same  period. 

Apple  attributed  the  growth  to 
“strong  momentum”  worldwide  for 
its  new  Macintosh  Ilex  and  SE/30 
models,  offsetting  slackened  demand 
for  its  established  products.  Interna¬ 
tional  sales  accounted  for  39%  of  net 
sales,  little  changed  from  last  year. 
The  modest  rise  in  net  income  was 
attributed  to  a  decline  in  gross  margin 
that  reflected  higher  component 
costs. 

Wigley  promoted 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp.’s  Printing 
Products  Division  announced  the  pro-  i 
motion  of  James  Wigley  to  senior  I 
account  executive,  special  markets, 
serving  newspaper  accounts  in  the  j 
Midwest.  j 

Wigley  was  named  a  Held  sales 
manager  last  year.  Rejoined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1978. 


SINCE  1885,  STIIL  THE 
ONLY  ORIGINAL  PARTS. 


We  Still  replace  parts  on  any  Goss®  press 
with  original  equipment  replacement  parts-back 
to  the  Goss®Straightline^^  press. 


BOH 


Gk>ss  Customer  Parts 
Graphic  Systems  Division 
Rockvwell  International  Corporation 
3240  South  Central  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Rockwell  International 


.  wtwr*  sciaiw«  gets  dowm  to  business 


Aerospace/Electranics/ Automotive 
QefWrsI  IndustriestA-B  Industnal  Autometion 
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SYNPICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 

Ohio  State  will  be  site  of  cartoon  festival 


Johnston  Peters  Walker 


Lynn  Johnston,  Mike  Peters,  Mort 
Walker,  Bill  Watterson,  and  a  number 
of  other  people  will  speak  at  the  1989 
Festival  of  Cartoon  Art  at  Ohio  State 
University  October  26-28. 

After  an  opening  day  devoted  to 
computer  animation  topics,  the 
October  27  agenda  at  OSU  will 
include  discussion  of  “the  comics  as 
social  history,”  “cartoons  with  a 
message,”  artists  who  do  both  com¬ 
ics  and  editorial  cartoons,  and  more. 

Among  the  speakers  that  day  will 
be  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator 
Watterson  and  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  creator  Johnston  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  editorial  cartoonist 
Ed  Stein  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  editorial  cartoonist  Etta 
Hulme  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  NEA,  Orlando  Sentinel  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  and  “The  Middle- 
tons”  co-creator  Dana  Summers  of 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
and  North  America  Syndicate  (NAS), 
and  “Washingtoon”  creator  Mark 
Alan  Stamaty  of  the  Village  Voice  and 
WPWG. 

Cartoonists  will  be  available  to  cri¬ 
tique  work  the  afternoon  of  October 
27. 

On  October  28,  topics  discussed 
will  include  syndication,  magazine 
cartooning,  and  more. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  “Bee¬ 
tle  Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”  creator 
Walker  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Dayton  Daily  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  “Mother  Goose  and 
Grimm”  creator  Peters  of  United  Fea- 


Defiinitions - By  Jack  Wohl 


paradox: 

(par'-a-doks) 


Half  of  a  Wednesday 
afternoon  foursome. 


_ j 

Jock  Wohl  and  a  'Defunitions'  panel. 


ture  Syndicate  and  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  editorial  cartoonist  Jeff  Stabler 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  NEA, 
“Poor  Arnold’s  Almanac”  creator 
Arnold  Roth  of  Creators  Syndicate, 
“Funky  Winkerbean”/“Crankshaft” 
creator  Tom  Batiuk  of  NAS  and  Cre¬ 
ators,  Creators  president  Richard 
Newcombe,  and  Universal  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  Lee  Salem. 

Two  free  exhibitions  are  also  being 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  festival. 

One  is  entitled  “Great  American 
Comics:  100  Years  of  Cartoon  Art.” 
The  Smithsonian  show  will  run  from 
October  15  to  November  26  at  the 
Columbus  Recreation  and  Parks 
Department’s  Cultural  Arts  Center, 


“Defunitions”  by  Jack  Wohl  and 
Paul  Coker  is  coming  September  1 1 
from  Tribune  Media  Services. 

The  six-days-a-week  comic  panel 
features  humorous  definitions  of 
words  such  as  apparent  (“a  mom  or  a 
dad”),  benign  (“what  you’ll  do  after 
you’re  eight”),  converse  (“prison 
poetry”),  pathological  (“the  obvious 


139  W.  Main  St. 

The  other  is  called  “Women  Practi¬ 
tioners  of ‘The  Ungentlemanly  Art.’” 
This  October  16  to  November  30 
show  —  which  features  the  work  of 
female  political  cartoonists  —  will  be 
at  the  Philip  Sills  Exhibit  Hall,  OSU 
Main  Library,  1858  Neil  Avenue 
Mall. 

The  triennial  cartoon  festival  itself 
will  mostly  take  place  at  the  Ohio 
Union,  1739  N.  High  St.  It  is  the  third 
such  festival  sponsored  by  OSU’s 
Library  for  Communication  and 
Graphics  Art,  which  is  based  at  242 
W.  18th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  432 10- 
1107. 


road  to  take”),  petulant  (“a  dog  you 
let  your  friend  borrow”),  and  retire 
(“what  you  do  after  you  get  a  flat”). 

“Defunitions”  is  written  by  Wohl, 
creator  of  the  1966-87  “PIXies”  syn¬ 
dicated  cartoon  feature,  author  and 
designer  of  humor  books,  and  co-cre¬ 
ator  and  producer  of  the  Sha-Na-Na 
television  comedy  series.  The 
Beverly  Hills  resident  has  won  two 
Emmy  awards  and  a  number  of  other 
prizes. 

Artist  Coker  is  known  for  his  work 
in  Mad  magazine  and  on  Hallmark 
cards. 


Pictures  via  sateiiite 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
has  begun  electronic  delivery  of 
photos  to  U.S.  daily  papers. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


— David  Astor 

TMS  offering  ‘Defunitions’  comic 
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Five  to  eight  photos  a  day  are  trans¬ 
mitted  via  satellite  to  clients  such  as 
the  Arizona  Republic,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Houston  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  Orange  County 
Register,  Portland  Oregonian,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  San  Antonio  Express- 
News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

'Good  Grief’  coming 

Good  Grief;  The  Story  of  Charles 
M.  Schulz  will  be  published  October 
12  by  Pharos  Books. 

The  biography  of  the  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate-distributed  “Peanuts” 
creator  is  by  Rheta  Grimsley  John¬ 
son,  a  columnist  with  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service. 

NBC’s  Today  show  is  scheduled  to 
air  a  piece  about  Schulz  on  October  9, 
and  Schulz  and  Johnson  will  do  a  20- 
city  “satellite  media  tour”  on 
October  12. 


Universal  now  distributing  DeOre 


Another  book  relating  to  a  United 
comic  —  “Nancy:  You  Call  This 
Wasting  Time?”  (Trumpet)  —  has 
topped  40,000  in  sales  to  elementary 
school  children.  Jerry  Scott  does  the 
“Nancy”  comic. 

Also,  the  first  FoxTrot  collection 
by  Bill  Amend  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  been  released  by  Andrews 
and  McMeel.  Another  new  A«&M 
collection  is  “They’re  Gonna  Settle 
Out  of  Court,  Herman”  by  Jim  Unger 
of  Universal. 

And  the  first  :ollection  from  “In 
the  Bleachers”  cartoonist  Steve 
Moore  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
(TMS)  will  be  released  by  Macmillan 
September  21.  It’s  called  Born  in  the 
Bleachers. 

In  the  text  area,  TMS  columnists 
Jack  W.  Germond  and  Jules  Witcover 
have  written  Whose  Broad  Stars  and 
Stripes?:  The  Trivial  Pursuit  of  the 
Presidency  1988  (Warner). 

“The  Slim  Gourmet”  columnist 
Barbara  Gibbons  of  United  has 
authored  a  cookbook  called  Light  & 
Spicy  (Harper  &  Row). 

And  Copley  News  Service  food  col¬ 
umnist  Loma  Sass  has  penned  Cook¬ 
ing  Under  Pressure  for  release  by 
William  Morrow  this  month.  It’s  a 
guide  to  using  pressure  cookers. 


BOMBSCpiJ) 

AAedals  on  chest,  metals  in  brain. 


Dropout  crisis  book 

When  I  Was  Young  I  Loved  School; 
Dropping  Out  and  Hanging  In  has 
been  published  by  the  Children’s 
Express  Foundation. 

Thirteen  teen-age  Children’s 
Express  (CE)  editors  investigated 
America’s  dropout  crisis  for  the  large¬ 
sized,  217-page  book  —  interviewing 
hundreds  of  teens  with  no  adults  pres¬ 
ent. 

Subscribers  to  CE  received 
excerpts  from  the  paperback,  which 
was  edited  by  Anne  Sheffield  and 
Bruce  Frankel. 

CE  —  based  at  245  Seventh  Ave., 
5th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  KKXll- 
7302  —  is  the  international  news  ser¬ 
vice  staffed  by  youngsters. 

Spanish  comic  strip 

The  El  Paso  Times  recently  began 
carrying  the  “Tom  and  Jerry”  comic 
in  Spanish. 

The  Times  said  it  was  trying  to 
reflect  the  population  of  El  Paso,  a 
U.S. -Mexican  border  city  where 
about  65%  of  the  residents  are  of  His¬ 
panic  descent. 

But  a  number  of  non-Hispanic 
Times  readers  complained  that  a 
Spanish-language  strip  didn’t  belong 
in  an  English-language  paper, 
according  to  an  Associated  Press 
story.  About  10  canceled  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Times,  which 
decided  to  add  English  subtitles  to 
“Tom  y  Jerry.” 

The  Editors  Press  Service  comic  is 
by  Kelly  Jarvis  and  Rich  Maurizio. 

Entertainment  news 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  is  joining  the  syndi¬ 
cated  Inside  Edition  tv  show  as  an 
investigative  correspondent. 

In  other  entertainment  news,  a 
movie  based  on  the  late  Milton 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


The  work  of  Dallas  Morning  News 
editorial  cartoonist  Bill  DeOre  is  now 
being  distributed  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

DeOre,  who  describes  himself  as 
conservative,  was  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation. 

The  42-year-old  cartoonist  draws 
five  editorial  cartoons  and  one  sports 
cartoon  each  week  for  the  Morning 
News,  where  he  has  worked  since 
1970.  DeOre  started  as  an  art  depart¬ 
ment  staffer,  became  art  director  of 
the  paper’s  Sunday  magazine,  and 
then  editorial  cartoonist  in  1977. 
Since  then,  he  has  won  two  “Katie” 
awards  from  the  Dallas  Press  Club 
and  the  Fischetti  prize  for  best  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon. 

Bom  in  Ohio,  DeOre  has  lived  in 
Dallas  virtually  all  his  life.  He  has  a 
bachelor  degree  in  advertising  art  and 
design  from  Texas  Technological 
University. 

Among  his  40-plus  cartoon  clients 
are  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  New 
York  Post,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  Washington  Times. 


WE'LL  CHANNEL 
I  MORE  READERS 
YOUR  WAY. 


^  \v  , 


The  New  York  Post's  readers  are 
glued  to  our  TV  Close-up  col¬ 
umn.  It's  their  guide  to  TV 
trends,  previews,  reviews  and 
interviews  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York.  The  column's  avail¬ 
able  weekly  with  art.  And  it's 
written  by  the  Daily  Breeze's 
|oe  Bensoua,  The  Tribune's 
Joe  Stein  and  the  San  Diego 
Union's  Robert  Laurence. 

Call  for  a  free  sample  of  our 
Entertainment  package.  And  get 
the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 


(800)  445-4555/(619)  293-1818 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 
Caniff’s  “Terry  and  the  Pirates” 
comic  has  been  optioned.  New  York 
Newsday  reported  that  Sylvester 
Stallone  is  currentjy  going  over  a 
script  —  written  by  cartoonist  Jules 
Feiffer  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  — 
with  an  eye  toward  possibly  playing 
the  lead. 

And  self-syndicated  “Celebrity 
Teen  Talk”  columnist  Jason  Rich 
recently  hosted  a  party  at  Six  Flags 
Magic  Mountain  in  California  for 
young  stars  from  Knots  Landing,  The 
Hogan  Family,  and  other  tv  shows. 

Writer  files  a  lawsuit 

Gossip  columnist  Karen  Feld  of 
Creators  Syndicate  has  filed  a  lawsuit 
in  District  of  Columbia  Superior 
Court  alleging  that  biographer  Kitty 
Kelley  and  a  photographer  tried  to 
drive  her  out  of  business. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that 
Feld  is  seele  ng  $50  million  in  damages 
from  Kelley  and  Time  Inc.  photogra¬ 
pher  Stanley  Tretick  for  threatening 
to  file  a  suit  that  Feld  says  resulted  in 
the  Washington  Times  dropping  her 
column. 

The  Times,  however,  said  the  col¬ 
umn  was  pulled  for  other  reasons. 

In  June,  noted  AP,  Feld  wrote  a 
column  saying  Kelley  appeared  at  the 
funeral  of  the  daughter  of  former  Rea¬ 
gan  aide  Lyn  Nofziger  “disguised  as 
one  of  the  bereaved.”  Feld  specu¬ 
lated  that  Kelley,  who  is  writing  a 
Nancy  Reagan  biography,  attended 
only  to  gain  access  to  Reagan  insid¬ 
ers. 

But  Kelley  said  she  had  been 
invited  by  the  Nofzigers,  who  con¬ 
firmed  the  invitation.  Kelley 
threatened  to  sue  Feld,  but  never  took 
legal  action. 

A  publicist  for  Feld  said  the  syndi¬ 
cated  writer  stand"  by  her  column, 
according  to  AP. 

Comic  surveys  held 

Three  comics  received  83%  of  the 
vote  when  Chattanooga  Times  read¬ 
ers  were  asked  which  strips  and 
panels  they  follow  the  most. 

The  three  were  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of  North 
America  Syndicate,  “Peanuts”  by 
Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  and  “The  Family  Circus” 
by  Bil  Keane  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

At  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  readers 
were  asked  to  rate  five  comic  panels 
already  in  the  paper  and  five  candi- 


A  UPS  features  standoff  in  Dallas 

After  an  increasingly  complicated  series  of  legal  maneuvers,  neither  Dallas 
daily  newspaper  was  publishing  24  Universal  Press  Syndicate  features  as  of 
September  6. 

The  syndicate  agreed  last  month  to  transfer  26  features  from  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  to  the  Dallas  Morning  News  as  part  of  a  television  deal  with 
Morning  News  parent  A.H.  Belo  Corporation  (see  E&P,  August  12). 

Universal  notified  the  Times  Herald  August  2  that  it  was  pulling  24  features 
(including  “The  Far  Side”  and  “Dear  Abby”)  effective  September  2  and  the 
other  two  (including  “Doonesbury”)  effective  in  November.  The  24  features 
had  contracts  with  30-day  cancellation  clauses  and  the  other  two  had  90-day 
expirations. 

An  angry  Times  Herald  Printing  Company  filed  suit  in  state  district  court  in 
Houston  August  7  to  stop  the  transfer.  One  of  its  contentions  was  that 
Universal  was  guilty  of  “extraordinary  practice”  because  syndicates  virtually 
never  pull  features  unless  a  paper  has  done  something  wrong. 

On  August  28,  the  Times  Herald  was  granted  a  temporary  restraining  order 
preventing  the  Morning  News  from  taking  on  the  Universal  features. 

Meanwhile,  Universal  went  to  federal  court  in  Kansas  City  to  prevent  the 
Times  Herald  from  possibly  running  the  24  features  after  September  2  “in 
violation  of  copyright”  (see  E&P,  August  26).  A  scheduled  September  1 
hearing  was  postponed  to  September  5,  and  the  Times  Herald  was  allowed  to 
carry  the  24  features  through  that  day. 

After  a  13-hour  hearing  September  5,  Federal  Judge  D.  Brook  Bartlett 
denied  Universal’s  request  for  a  preliminary  injunction  against  the  Times 
Herald.  Bartlett  said  that  while  copyright  cases  fall  under  federal  jurisdiction, 
contract  matters  belong  in  a  state  court. 

Times  Herald  editor  Roy  E.  Bode  said  his  paper  believes  that  a  state  court  is 
also  the  right  place  to  decide  an  antitrust  matter  —  given  the  circulation, 
advertising,  and  television  “dominance”  of  the  Morning  News  and  Belo  in 
Dallas. 

But  Bartlett’s  ruling  didn’t  mean  the  Times  Herald  could  continue  running 
the  Universal  features  after  September  5.  Part  of  the  reason  Judge  Bartlett 
denied  the  preliminary  injunction  was  because  the  Times  Herald  agreed  not  to 
continue  carrying  the  features  unless  it'received  the  Houston  court’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  judge  invited  Universal  to  come  back  to  him  if  the 
Times  Herald  did  “infringe”  on  the  syndicate’s  copyright  by  publishing  the 
features  without  legal  permission,  said  attorney  David  Oliver  of  Smith,  Gill, 
Fisher  and  Butts,  a  Kansas  City  law  firm  which  represents  the  K.C. -based 
Universal. 

Bode,  speaking  after  his  return  from  K.C.  September  6,  said  the  paper  would 
not  publish  the  features  without  such  permission.  He  reported  that  the  Times 
Hei^d  even  pulled  “Doonesbury”  (which  it  could  have  legally  run  until  at 
least  November)  so  that  there  would  be  “no  doubt”  that  the  Times  Herald 
wasn’t  infringing  on  Universal’s  copyright. 

In  the  spaces  where  Universal  features  usually  appear,  the  Times  Herald  ran 
boxes  noting  how  long  the  features  had  been  in  the  paper,  thanking  readers  for 
their  loyalty,  apologizing  for  the  features’  absence,  and  stating  that  the  paper 
was  trying  to  get  the  features  back  via  legal  action. 

The  Times  Herald  and  its  attorneys  were  deciding  their  next  move  as  of  E&P 
press  time. 

—David  Astor 


dates  for  inclusion  in  the  paper. 

“The  IvOckhoms”  by  Bunny  Hoest 
and  John  Reiner  of  King  won  in  the 
first  category  and  “In  the  Bleach¬ 
ers”  by  Steve  Moore  of  Tribune 
Media  Services  won  in  the  second. 


Alsop  dies  at  age  78 

Former  political  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop  has  died  of  lung  cancer  in 


Washington,  D.C.  He  was  78. 

Alsop  and  his  brother  Stewart, 
originally  liberals  who  later  became 
more  conservative,  began  writing  the 
syndicated  “Matter  of  Fact”  column 
in  1946.  Joseph  did  the  column  alone 
from  1958  until  1974. 

The  Connecticut  native  and  Har¬ 
vard  University  graduate  also  co¬ 
wrote  “The  Capitol  Parade”  column 
beginning  in  1937,  and  authored  sev¬ 
er^  books. 
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^  1989  and  discover  your  own  pot  pf  gold! 

Adwrtising  Deadlines:  Space  -r  Septemjter  IStti  Ad  Material  -  September  Ifittli 


complete  with  pullout  section.  Echtorial  will  focus on'tjljeiSg^y  Ssp^ 
of  color  in  newspapers  including  effectiveness  on  color  in  advejttising, 
te^nigi^i^ior  color  pjipting,  case  histories 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Auto  column  from  Detroit. 

37825  Santa  Barbara 
Mt.  Clemens,  Ml  48043. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


Want  a  change  of  pace  from  fluffy  gag 
strips?  Extenuating  circumstances  is  a 
one  panel  strip  aimed  at  an  older  audi¬ 
ence,  but  still  fun  for  all,  with  humor 
leaning  more  toward  legal  and  business. 
Contact  David  Watkins  at  3233 
Oakland,  Minneapolis,  MN  55407  for 
samples. 


HUMOR 


HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washinrton  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  14th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  (iourt,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

45882  Emerson  St.,  Hemet,  CA  92344 
Phone:  (714)  927-5594 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
Now  Camera-Ready 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


SPECIALIST  GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 
writes  America's  only  health  column 
addressing  all  the  medical  issues  of 
middle  life  and  better.  “Excellent  Read¬ 
er  Response"  says  Rochester,  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  60() 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


Work  is  the  curse  of 
the  drinking  classes 

Oscar  Wilde 


ESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ADPAK  USA  Co-op  Direct-Mail 
Distributorships  Available 
FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 
"NO  DISTRIBUTORSHIP  FEES” 

Be  Your  Own  Boss  With  Our  Turn  Key 
Operation.  Call  l-(800)  US-ADPAK 
(1-800-872-3725) 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


BRUCE  WRIGHT.  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3M6.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
_ (407)  368-4352 _ 

DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  10(X),  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
8lf  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair.  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MEOIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150-  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
New^per  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
_ (513)  381-7775 _ 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


New  Service  offers  smaller  dailies, 
weeklies  ideas  to  improve  news  content 
-  writing,  editing,  design.  Your  paper 
monitored  by  mail,  critiqued  in  detail, 
returned  weekly  with  written  report. 
Also  redesign  consulting.  Very  reason¬ 
able  rates  vary  by  size  of  paper.  (504) 
357-6262. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


$1.1  million  gross,  $250,000  cash 
flow  minimum.  Western  US.  Jim 
Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


CASH  COW!  9,000  paid  western 
specialty  weekly  grossing  $575,000 
with  cash  flow  of  $180,000.  $900,000 
with  50%  down. 

Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


FOR  SALE:  14  weekly  newspapers, 
$40,000  tp  $325, (jOO  in  upper 
midwest.  Write  for  list.  John  E.  van  der 
Linden,  Broker,  PO  Box  275,  Spirit 
Lake.  Iowa  51360.  (712)  336-28()5. 


GEORGIA 

THREE  individually  owned  paid  circula¬ 
tion  GEORGIA  weeklies  near  each  other 
offer  ideal  starter  or  growth  package. 
Asking  prices  are  $225,000, 
$135,000  and  $120,000  on  revenues 
of  $194,000,  $125,000,  and 
$118,000.  Too  good  an  area  to  pass 
up.  ^11  or  write: 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1008 
Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY 

TARGETED  NEWSPAPER.  Member  AP. 
Approx.  20,000  circulation.  Respond 
to  IMI,  Box  451,  Dundee,  IL  60118. 


Move  to  the  tropics,  buy  the  Island 
Trader.  Weekly  classified  paper.  Circ. 
10,000.  Profitable,  incredible  growth 
potential.  $150,000.  60%  down, 
terms.  (809)  775-7084.  St.  Thomas 
USVI. 


5-day  DAILY  grossing  $1.4 
million -F  2  weeklies.  Total  gross 
$2.6  million  -  $820,000  cash 
flow  -  minimum  down  $4  million. 
Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
(214)  722-3030. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  oct.,  1988) 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  May,  1989) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt. _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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Circulation  Department  1 

11  West  19th  Street  J 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  ENGLAND  SKI  AND  RESORT 
region  weekly  group  based  in  New 
Hampshire's  White  Mountains.  The 
102-year-old  Record  Citizen,  4,200 
paid  circulation,  based  in  the  beautiful 
college  town  of  Plymouth,  and  its  three 
companion  free  circulation  weeklies,  is 
offered  to  qualified  buyers.  Profitable 
with  $1.4  million  annual  sales. 
Complete  with  real  estate  and  4-unit 
News  King  press.  Please  write  for 
details: 

L.  BARRY  FRENCH 
Newspaper  Broker  -  Appraiser 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702 


OHIO  WEEKLY  group  in  growing, 
upscale  market.  Projected  $500,000 
sales.  $550,000  cash  price  including 
prime  real  estate.  Box  4057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Small  DAILY  -  western  US  -  $600,000 
gross  -  $1  million  asking  orice.  Jim 
Webster  &  Associates  (214)  722-3030. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  exclusive  in 
county.  Moutainous  area,  great  scenary. 
Paper  grosses  more  than  asking  price. 
$10K  down.  Write  for  details.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  only  newspaper  in  county.  In 
existence  80  years.  Nets  $25-$30K 
annually.  Owner  financing  w/balance  on 
long  term.  Write  for  details.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  T)( 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


DON'T  SELL  TO  A  CHAIN!  Train  this 
able  news  veteran  to  fill  your  shoes, 
then  watch  your  solid  legacy  blossom. 
Smaller  paper.  Zone  9,  8,  7.  No  agents, 
TMCs,  financial  losers.  In  confidence: 
(206)  527-2749  message. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  -  free  monthly  magazine  type 
specialty  publication.  9  years  old.  Well 
established  distribution.  Good  cash 
flow.  Great  potential.  Gross  $300,000. 
Owner  retiring.  Will  train  buyer. 
$300,000  with  terms.  Box  4046, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  monthly  news 
and  entertainment  guide  for  northern 
California  coast.  22,500  free  circ. 
Established  7  years.  Gross  sales 
$200,00  +  .  Asking  $75,000.  Bob 
Riffenburg  (707)  445-3081. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  found 
his  work;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessings. 

Thomas  Carlyle 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America’s  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada’s  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


Invest  In  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


740  Stepper  4--bin  Fold’n  Tyer 
(collates,  ties,  wraps  in  waxed  paper), 
like  new-used  just  6  months,  $26,00() 
new,  selling  for  $12,900.  Dover,  DE 
(302)  678-3616. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


For  Sale 

Kirk  Rudy  model  512  N.P.  inserter 
2  into  1  w/  address  labeling  station 
Like  new,  less  than  1000  hours 
Contact  "Toll  Free"  l-(800)  527-1668 
Automated  Mailing  Systems  Corp. 
Scott  or  Russell  Heisley 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availabiliW. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St..  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Complete  Hastech  HS  52  system  with 
two  11/23  CPU’s,  three  80  MB  drives, 
10  Edit  III  terminals,  two  AdPro  display 
terminals  and  two  CG  8600’s.  All  soft¬ 
ware  and  accessories  included.  Call  Joe 
Kurtz  at  (609)  985-7259. 


LOW  PRICES  ON  POSTSCRIPT  LASER 
PRINTERS!  QMS  PS  810  w/35  faces  & 
SX  engine.  Crisp,  fast  300  DPI,  serial/ 
parallel  or  Apple  Talk.  In  stock  for  fast 
delivery!!! 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


REPLACE  THAT  VIDEOSETTER  OR 
UNISETTER  with  an  inexpensive  Post¬ 
Script  Laser  Printer!  Use  the  Translator 
II  l/F  from  Microcrafts  with  CG  One 
System,  Mycrotek,  UTS,  more.  30  DAY 
FREE  TRIAL!!! 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


PRESSES 


ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  units 
Goss  Mark  V  double  3:2  folders 
Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mark  Mark  V  double  color 
cylinders 

Goss  Mark  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40”  digital  reels 
INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS 
6  units  (1  stacked),  SC  folder,  1/2  and 
1/4  folds,  60  HP  drive,  (1978).  Good 
condition.  In  operation.  Can  be  sold  "As 
is”  or  reconditioned.  Available  late 
September. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

4-Unit  Corumunity,  1978/83,  wkly  in 
A-1  condition 

3- Unit  Community.  1967  oil,  wkly 
available  now 

Add-on  Community  units  -  SSC,  SC  and 
grease 

SC  folder  1975,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

10-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 

5- Unit  1100  series  Suburban 

2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4” 

2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

6- Unit  V-15  A  1967  W/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 

6-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  W/JF7 

JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6.  available  now 

Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MKrm  I  ANrni  ic 


Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  imprinters, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1 500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  METRO  ADD-ON  UNITS 
2  Metro  units  (1974), 

22-3/4”  cut-off,  Goss  RTP’s. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


GOSS  URBANITE 

22”  (560mm)  CUTOFF 
10  Units,  1978-83 

22-3/4”  (578mm)  CUTOFF 
13  Units,  1974-78 
10  Units.  1971 
6  Units,  1972,  U-921 
5  Units,  1976 
4  Units,  1978,  U-1245 
Add-on  units  and  folders 
Upper  formers 

Tabloid  bar  nests,  Hi-page  count 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units,  JF-7,  1973 
GOSS 

Community,  8  units,  1979,  SC  folder. 

83. 

-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


One  Harris  N-845  R.H.  Unit  completely 
rebuilt,  available  December  '89. 

One  MEG  DME-2,  60”,  used  only  6 
months.  Available  now,  very  good  price. 
70  HP  Gardner  Denver  Screw  Compres¬ 
sor,  300  CFM  with  Dryer  and  Tank,  like 
new. 

36"  Carlson  Automated  Plate  Bender 
for  wrap-around  plates  on  Harris  N-845 
and  N-1650,  like  new. 

Two  Haley  Double  Pass  Automated 
Infeeds,  66",  like  new. 

One  Thermo-Electron  66"  12  ft.  Dryer, 
6  months  old. 

Two  Thermo  GON  81  Chill  Stands,  66”, 
like  new. 

One  75  HP  Motor,  1750  RPM,  brand 
new. 

Call  Michelle  at  Presstime  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.,  (401)  348-8683. 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTF's  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRICE  REDUCED 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
press  with  3  half  decks,  double  3:2 
folder  &  RTFs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16”  but 
can  be  reduced  to  22".  Available  for 
immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  TRADE-IN  PRESSES 
8-Unit  Color  King  w/KJ8,  upper  former, 
KJ6  (1983),  25,000  IPH 

5-Unit  News  King  (1976),  can  be  seen 
in  operation  doing  quality  work 

4- Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper,  extra  clean 

1-1967  SC  folder 

7-Unit  1987  Goss  Community  press 
with  2  SSC  folders;  can  be  seen  in 
operation 

5- Unit  1976  Goss  Community  located 
at  Midwest  daily;  can  seen  in  operation; 
clean-priced  to  sell 

1 -Quadra-Color  unit  (1981) 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor 
All  equipment  offered  “as-is"  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


SAVE  30% 

Demo  -  1989  Atlas  Press 

6-Units  with  10  Web  Folder 
New  Press  Warranty  -  Never  Installed 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  style  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4”  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 

Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 
&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4” 
c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders 

Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4”  by  36”  double¬ 
width 

Count-o-veyor  2  model  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Royal  Zenith  200S  Color  Scanner  On¬ 
line  color  video  previewer,  color  selec¬ 
tive  USM,  four-up  productivity,  automa¬ 
tic  grain  deduction.  Affordable,  fast  and 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  newspaper 
color.  (Sraphtek  (412)  341-2448. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Cross-head  perforator  for  Goss  SC  22 
3/4  inch  cut  off.  Please  contact  Jack 
Sitzman  at  (605)  339-3633. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 


ACCOUNTING 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Aggressive  newspaper  operation  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  PA  area  seeks  self-starter 
who  has  knowledge  of  and  experience  in 
total  general  ledger  accounting.  This  is 
a  hands  on,  shirt  sleeve  operation 
requiring  someone  who  is  willing  to 
work  and  grow  with  the  company.  A 
degree  in  Accounting,  2  to  5  years 
financial  management  experience  and 
knowledge  of  Lotus  1-2-3  is  a  must. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Chief  Financial  Officer 
PO  Box  F 

_ Bethlehem,  PA  18015 

One  of  the  saddest  things 
is  that  the  only  thing 
a  man  can  do  for  eight 
hours  a  day, day  after  day, 
is  work.  You  can’t  eat 
eight  hours  a  day  nor  drink 
for  eight  hours  a  day  nor 
make  love  for  eight  hours, 
William  Faulkner 


E&P  Classified 


Selling  Supplies? 
Buying  or  Selling 
Used  Equipment? 


Put  your  ad  in  E&P  Classified,  where  you'll 
find  better  prospects  and  better  buys 
. . .  whether  it's  a  press,  phototypesetting  or 
mailroom  equipment,  camera  &  darkroom 
equipment  and  supplies,  or  computers  and 
computer  software. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  —  every  week! 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER/CHIEF 
FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Zone  2,  major  metropolitan  daily  is 
searching  for  a  Controller/CFO  who 
desires  an  autonomous  management 
environment.  Requirements  include 
extensive  financial  reporting  and 
analysis  experience,  outstanding 
analytical  and  people  skills.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  general  ledger,  A/R, 
A/P,  credit  and  collections,  and  cost 
analysis.  CPA  with  experience  in  a 
union  environment  is  preferred. 

Commensurate  earnings  with  excellent 
employee  benefits.  Forward  confiden¬ 
tial  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
4103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Top  executive  for  five-day,  15,000-cir¬ 
culation  student  newspaper  at  West 
Virginia  University.  Directs  advertising 
sales  organization,  oversees  business 
office  of  two  professional  assisted  by 
students,  prepares  budget  and 
contracts  for  services.  Assists  profes¬ 
sional  production  supervisor  in  recruit¬ 
ing,  training  students.  Must  have  adver¬ 
tising  and  newspaper  management 
experience.  Twelve-month  salary  based 
on  experience,  qualifications.  Send 
resume,  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  Oct.  15  to  Paul  A.  Atkins,  chair. 
Student  Publications  Committee, 
W.V.U.,  Martin  Hall,  PO  Box  6010, 
Morgantown,  WV  26506.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  employer. 


MANAGER  OF  INDEXING  DIVISION 

Washington-based  private  publisher  of 
legal,  environmental,  tax,  and  laborin- 
formation  services  seeks  ei^rienced 
manager  to  be  Chief  Index  Editor,  the 
director  of  its  centralized  Indexing  Divi¬ 
sion.  Qualifications  include  a  minimum 
of  10  years  in  the  information  industry 
and  5  years  management  experience 
including  planning,  budget  control, 
staff  supervision  and  development. 
Candidates  must  demonstrate  know¬ 
ledge  of  design  and  use  of  automated 
indexing  systems.  Preferred  academic 
background  includes  an  advanced 
degree  in  library/information  science 
and/or  law.  Excellent  written,  verbal, 
and  interpersonal  skills  essential. 
Generous  benefits  include  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  with  salaiv  history  to: 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc. 
Personnel  Office 
1231  25th  Street 
N.W.  Room  S-100 
Washington,  DC  20037 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Major  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  professional,  innovative 
trainer  to  prepare  and  conduct  internal 
training  services  and  contract  outside 
training  services  with  emphasis  on 
management  development.  We  need  an 
individual  with  the  experience,  creativi¬ 
ty  and  vision  necessary  to  develop  a 
long-term  training  program  for  succes¬ 
sive  levels  of  management.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  newspaper  operations  is 
favored.  Position  reports  to  Employee 
Relations  Director.  Please  submit 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
41 10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Aggressive  southerner  with  experience, 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  weeklies, 
to  direct  Zone  4  group  with  current 
revenues  near  $1,000,000,  potential 
for  much  more.  Must  understand  the 
dynamics  of  weekly  papers  and  be  able 
to  train  and  manage  a  sales  staff  as  well 
as  do  some  selling.  Job  requires  an 
innovator  who  is  able  to  set  and  work 
within  a  budget.  Good  salary  with  incen¬ 
tives,  opportunity  to  advance  with 
parent  company.  Please  write,  with 
resume,  in  confidence  to  Box  4092, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

EMPLOYMENT  NEWSPAPER 
An  established,  successful  publishing 
company  in  Zones  2  &  3  seeks  a  proven 
leader  with  a  zest  for  new  challenges. 
We  plan  to  create  an  employment 
services  division  in  early  1990  that  will 
be  anchored  by  a  weekly  employment 
newspaper  and  we  need  a  publisher  that 
can  start  from  scratch  and  build  a 
successful  operation.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  is  a  team-player  with  significant 
newspaper  advertising  sales  back¬ 
ground  and  a  track  record  of  successful 
P  &  L  management  experience,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  startup  ventures.  This  is  an 
outstanding  opportunity,  so  please 
respond  now,  in  confidence  to  Box 


PUBLISHER 

Established  publishing  company  is 
seeking  hands-on  publisher  to  lead  a 
Zone  9,  10,000  circulation  daily.  Must 
have  previous  GM  experience  and 
strong  marketing  background.  Send 
saiaiy  requirements  and  resume  to: 

Box  4107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  Florida  weekly.  Must 
be  ambitious  and  hard-working  with  a 
strong  sales  background.  Responsible 
for  day-to-day  operation,  budget  prepa¬ 
ration  and  profitability.  Send  cover 
letter  and  salary  history  to  Box  4109, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  venerable,  expansionist  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  seaside  communities  in  a  high- 
quality  natural  environment  in  Zone  1 
seeks  an  advertising  manager  capable 
of  recruiting  and  motivating  a  small 
sales  staff.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits, 
including  generous  monthly  bonuses 
based  on  performance.  Box  4024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Daily  Record,  a  northwest  New 
Jersey  daily  with  60,000  plus  circula¬ 
tion  seeks  an  aggressive,  results- 
oriented,  advertising  executive  to  direct 
sales,  marketing  and  promotions.  A 
degree  in  marketing  is  preferred 
combined  with  a  solid  background  in 
retail  and  classified  sales.  You  will  plan, 
create  and  assume  responsibility  for  the 
expansion  of  our  existing  market  share. 
We  circulate  in  an  affluent  up  scale  and 
highly  competitive  market  therefore, 
proven  results  in  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment  are  required. 

Morris  CounW  is  a  beautiful  suburb  (30 
miles  west  of  New  York  City)  that  is  rich 
in  culture  and  offers  unlimited 
opportunity. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  If  you  thrive  on 
competition  and  can  inspire  and  moti¬ 
vate  a  professional  sales  team  to  excel¬ 
lence,  please  send  your  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to: 

Ramona  Roe 
Director  Of  Personnel 
Morristown  Newspapers  Inc. 

629  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 


Work  is  the  curse  of 
I  the  drinking  classes 

Oscar  Wilde 


ADVTG  MARKETING  DIRECTOR  -- 
Leading  to  position  of  Publisher 

Manhattan's  newest  group  of  business  &  con¬ 
sumer  publications  is  looking  for  a  results  ori¬ 
ented  publisher.  Qualified  applicants  should 
possess  solid  management  ei^erience  in  all 
asp^  of  publishing  with  a  major  thrust  in  ad¬ 
vertising  saies  &  marketing.  Send  Resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

IP.0.B0X1197.  NEW  YORK,  NY1001 6-1197 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Growing  southern  New  Hampshire  twice 
weekly  newspaper  seeks  CAM  to  moti¬ 
vate,  train  and  supervise  5-person 
phone  room.  Ideal  candidate  is  exper¬ 
ienced  in  classified  telemarketing  and 
has  a  positive  goal-orientation.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
Ellen  Wolsiegel,  Advertising  Director, 
Derry  News,  PO  Box  307,  Derry,  NH 
03038.  (603)  437-7000. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Southeastern  PA  daily  and  SUN  search¬ 
ing  for  creative  results-oriented  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  Individual  must  be  highly 
self-motivated  with  experience  in 
telemarketing/phone  operation.  College 
degree  with  experience  in  competitive 
market  real  plus.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4113, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING/READER- 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
This  is  your  chance  to  be  involved  in 
planning,  budgeting,  developing  and 
producing  long  term  promotional  prog¬ 
rams  which  accomplish  company  objec¬ 
tives.  You  will  manage  advertising, 
promotional  campaigns  and  directly 
supervise  the  Promotion  Managers  for 
Retail/National,  and  Editorial/ 
Circulation  in  their  roles  coordinating 
the  marketing  staff.  If  you  want  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  oldest 
daily  continously  published  newspaper 
in  the  nation,  send  your  resume,  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Colleen  Barry, 
Employment  Manager,  The  Hartford 
Courant,  285  Broad  Street,  Hartford, 
CT  06115.  Requirements  include: 
D^ee  in  Enigish  marketing  or  commu¬ 
nications.  Demonstrative  successful 
management  background.  Strong  prom¬ 
otion  experience  and  the  ability  to  work 
under  pressure.  The  Hartford  Courant  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  We 
offer  excellent  benefits  and 
compensation. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  28,000  daily, 
30,000  Sunday  located  in  Santa  Cruz, 
CA,  will  have  an  opening  for  a  retail 
advertising  manager  ^pt.  1.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  have  at  least  3  years 
of  supervisory  experience  and  at  least 
10  years  in  daily  newspapers  either  in 
retail,  national  or  classified.  Manage  a 
department  of  18  with  8  outside  sales 
persons,  art  department,  ad  services. 
Responsible  for  the  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions,  major  presentations,  budgeting, 
sales  training.  Prefer  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  experience.  Competitive  market. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus,  MBO  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Those  qualified  please  forward 
resume  to:  Scott  Haskins,  Advertising 
Director,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
638,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061.  NO 
PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  for  16,000  daily 
with  two  TMC's.  Supervise  a  staff  of  6. 
Looking  for  someone  strong  in  sales 
ability.  Excellent  salary,  benefits  and 
advancement  opportunities.  Reply  to: 
Personnel  Dept.,  Chillicothe  Gazette, 
PO  Box  4400,  Chillicothe,  OH  45601. 


ART/EDITORIAL 

ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Times  Picayune  in  New  Orleans 
seeks  an  experienced  supervisor  to  lead 
its  news  art  department.  Candidate 
must  have  backpound  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  design  and  layout,  color,  informa¬ 
tional  grai^ics  and  Macintosh  system. 
Send  resume  with  salary  histo^  to 
Personnel  Department,  Attn:  Art  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Times  Picayune,  3800  Howard 
Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/EDITORIAL 


ARTIST 

Nassau  County  Long  Island  nevrspaper 
chain  seeks  creative  artist  with  at  least 
2  years  experience  in  editorial  layout 
and  paste-up.  Ideal  candidate  will  be 
talented,  energetic  and  able  to  meet 
tight  deadlines.  Call  Robin,  (516) 
K9-4000. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


NEWS  ART  DIRECTOR  and  GRAPHIC 
ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR  -  Looking  to  fill 
positions,  one  a  working  artist  to  lead  a 
two  person  art  department  and  help 
implement  a  new  design.  This  newly 
created  position  would  make  design 
decisions  on  feature  pages  and  spec»l 
sections.  Strong  page  d^ign,  typogra¬ 
phy,  free  hand  art,  color  selection  and 
Macintosh  abilities  necessary.  Lookiiw 
for  a  leader  with  initiative  and  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  teach  others.  Also  needed,  a 
graphic  artist  to  complete  the  two 
person  operation.  Will  consider  entry 
level  person  with  or  without  Macinti^ 
experience.  Contact  Dan  Doughtie, 
Director  of  Photography,  The  Augusta 
Chronicle,  Augusta  Herald,  725  Broad 
St.,  Augusta,  GA  30901.  (404) 
724-0851. 


aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
25,000  Daily  plus  32,000  TMC 

This  highly  competitive  market,  located 
between  the  sunny  beaches  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  excitement  of  Boston, 
demands  a  well  experienced  individual 
who  is  strong  in  promotion  and  can  also 
achieve  an  excellent  level  of  customer 
service.  Good  people  skills  and  organi¬ 
zational  ability  extremely  important. 

Competitive  salary,  incentives  and 
benefits  for  the  right  person  interested 
in  this  challenging  position. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Raymond  Lacaillade,  Publisher 
The  Evening  Times 

23  Exchange  St.,  Pawtucket,  Rl  02862 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  big  city  daily  has  hired  our  circulation 
manager,  so  we  need  a  replacement 
leader  for  our  six-person  department. 
Prize-winning  Zone  7  daily  of  13,000  in 
college  community  has  enjoyed  14 
percent  growth  in  two  years,  and  we 
want  to  continue  the  trend.  Ideal  appl¬ 
icant  knows  budgeting,  ABC  regula¬ 
tions,  and  is  familiar  with  PBM  and 
successful  promotions.  Send  resume, 
salary  needs  and  references  to  Box 
4099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS  MGR 
The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is 
searching  for  someone  to  be  resporisible 
for  all  ctota  systems  and  record  keeping 
for  our  200,000  plus  circulation 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
must  have  a  solid  accounting  back¬ 
ground  and  be  familiar  with  ABC  rules 
and  regulations.  Please  send  resume  to 
Karl  J.  Buchmier,  Circulation  Director, 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles,  PO  Box 
4260,  Woodland  Hills,  CA 
91365-4200.  No  phone  calls  please. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Need  A.M.  experienced  manager  to 
oversee  home  delivery  (primarily  youth 
carriers)  for  65,000  (daily)  and  71,000 
(Sunday)  suburban  daily  in  Zone  2.  New 
position  will  make  you  second  to  Circu¬ 
lation  Director.  Excellent  starting  salary 
and  benefits,  including  401(K).  Will 
oversee  22  DSMs  and  4  Zone  mana¬ 
gers.  Box  4075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 

Sunny  Southern  California  major  metro 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
self-motivated  and  upwardly  mobile 
Circulation  professional.  We  need 
people  who  can  manage  an  office  of  ten 
or  more  District  Managers  in  a  market 
which  requires  aggressive  sales  plan¬ 
ning,  a  keen  ability  to  service  custom¬ 
ers,  and  possesses  top-notch  communi¬ 
cation  and  people  skills.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  opportunity,  send  resume 
to  Chuck  Champion.  The  Orange  County 
Register,  625  North  Grand  Avenue, 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701,  or  call  (714) 
953-7741. 


_ EDtrORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  Apsen,  CO  daily  seeking 
experienced  reporter  or  editor  with 
reporting  abilities,  investigative  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  Dave  (303)  925-2221,  7:30 
to  9:30  AM  or  after  9  pm  MDT. 


A  25,000-circulation  PM,  seven-day 
Gannett  newspaper  with  state-of-the-art 
pagination  is  undergoing  an  energized 
redesign.  We  have  two  openings  for 
experienced  journalists  who  want  to  be 
challenged  to  be  their  best. 

NEWS  EDITOR:  Creative  page  designer/ 
copy  editor/paginator  with  good  news 
judgment  and  leadership;  a  take-charge 
person. 

COURTS  REPORTER:  Federal  and  local 
courts.  Need  a  newshound  who  knows 
how  to  work  the  courts. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Commercial-News 

Doug  Toney,  assistant  managing  editor 
17  W.  North  St. 

Danville,  IL  61832 
(217)  446-1000  ext.  182 


AGRI-BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Times-News,  a  22,000,  seven-day 
daily  in  Southern  Idaho,  has  an  opening 
for  an  agri-business  reporter  to  cover  a 
complex  and  diversified  ranching  and 
agricultural  community. 

You'll  report  on  such  varied  topics  as 
international  trade  and  irrigation,  the 
agriculture  protest  movement  and 
biogenetics,  commodities  and  rural 
demographics. 

The  Times-News  is  a  small,  but  feis^, 
daily  newspaper  with  a  long  commit¬ 
ment  to  solid  hard  news  and  issues 
reporting. 

The  area  offers  a  high  quali^  of  life  in  a 
clean  and  safe  Intermountain  commun¬ 
ity  with  abundant  outdoor  recreation. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work 
samples,  and  names  of  references  to 
Stephen  Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho  83301. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
For  entry  level  management  position. 
26,500  daily  paper  seeks  skilled  copy 
editor  with  strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground,  creative  story  ideas,  good 
people  skills  and  keen  eye  for  layout. 
Send  letter,  resume,  clips  to:  Roy 
Hamlin,  Managing  Editor,  Monroe 
Evening  News,  TO  Box  1176,  Monroe, 
Ml  48161. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
20,000  PM  in  southern  New  England 
needs  an  assistant  city  editor  who 
thinks  a  small  daily  can  have  big  ideas. 
Ideal  candidate  has  worked  several 
years  as  a  hard-dicing  reporter,  who 
turned  out  bright,  interesting  stories, 
has  some  desk  experience,  possibly  has 
some  supervisory  experience,  send 
reporting  clips  and  layout  samples  to 
Box  4091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning  weekly  newspaper  seeks 
full-time  reporter  to  cover  growing  territ¬ 
ory.  Emphasis  on  local  news  and 
features.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  The 
Star-Gazette,  TO  Box  500,  Hacketts- 
town,  NJ  07840. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

This  is  a  job  for  a  seasoned  reporter  who 
can  help  lead  a  staff  of  seven  to  a  new 
level  of  excellence.  The  successful 
applicant  will  be  able  to  write  in-depth 
enterprise  features  on  everything  from 
dog  mushing  to  basketball  and  have  the 
experience  and  aptitude  to  coach 
improving  writers.  Other  responsibilities 
include  helping  organize  local  coverage, 
working  with  copy  editors  who  put 
together  the  section,  and  filling  in  for 
the  sports  editor  as  needed.  We'd  like  to 
see  at  least  five  years  of  daily  newspap¬ 
er  experience. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  (56,000 
daily,  73,000  Sunday)  is  a  paper  that 
has  won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes.  We  value 
excellence. 

The  sports  staff  has  won  APSE  awards 
for  special  sections,  enterprise  report¬ 
ing,  and  feature  writing  as  well  as  daily 
and  Sunday  sections.  Ours  is  a  staff  of 
young,  growing  reporters  anxious  to 
learn.  Without  a  professional  franchise 
in  town  we  concentrate  on  amateur 
sports  and  look  to  tell  good  stories  as 
much  as  provide  scores.  And  we're 
ready  to  make  our  next  leap  forward. 

Copy  desk  work  in  not  part  of  the  job. 
Our  emphasis  is  quality  writing  and 
editing.  Candidates  should  write  to 
Mike  Campbell,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99508.  Send 
work  samples,  a  resume  and  a  letter 
describing  your  ideal  sports  section. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
In  anticipation  of  future  openings, 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul  City  Business  is 
seeking  resumes  from  experienced 
business  reporters.  Send  resumes  to 
Scott  Gillespie,  Managing  Editor,  City 
Business,  5500  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Suite 
800,  Minneapolis,  MN  55416. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Opening  for  a  dynamic  creative  indivi¬ 
dual  to  supervise  business  coverage  for 
a  65,000  daily,  80,000  Sunday  paper. 
Needed  energetic,  accurate,  and 
conscientious  type  who  works  well  with 
people.  Daily  news  paper  experience 
required.  Su^rb  community,  ucellent 
pay,'  benefits.  Affirmative  action/equal 
opportunity  employer.  Send  resume, 
clips  to:  Rebbeca  Pierce,  Metro  Editor, 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  401  South  Burdick 
Street,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Denver  business  weekly  is  seeking  top- 
notch  business  reporter.  Prefer  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to:  Editor,  Denver  Business 
Journal,  2401  15th  St.,  Suite  350, 
Denver,  CO  80202. 


Business  reporter  wanted  to  help  cover 
a  booming  economy  in  a  quality-of-life 
setting.  We  are  a  growing  business  jour¬ 
nal  in  Bend,  Oregon  and  need  a 
talented  journalist  willing  to  help  build 
a  first-rate  news  product.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Central  Oregon  Business, 
TO  Box  6389,  Bend,  OR  97708.  Attn: 
John  Knowiton. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
AUTOMOTIVE 

Bi-weekly  tire  industry  newspaper, 
published  by  Crain  Communications, 
seeks  reporter  with  automotive  service 
background.  Excellent  reporting  and 
writing  skills  required.  Candidate 
should  have  established  automotive 
service  industry  contacts.  Send  resume 
and  three  writing  samples  to:  Tire  Busi¬ 
ness,  1725  Merriman  Road,  Suite  300, 
Akron,  OH  44313. 


Classified 

. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 


Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  .  .  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 
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EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 


The  Journal  Times,  a  36.000-circula¬ 
tion,  seven-day,  morning  newspaper  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  and  energe¬ 
tic  reporter. 


The  successful  candidate  will  be 
capable  of  conducting  interviews  with 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  inter¬ 
nationally  known  corporations  based 
here,  and  equally  at  ease  picking  up  a 
lively  feature  story  at  the  mom-and-pop 
hardware  store  on  the  corner.  We  want  a 
reporter  tough  enough  to  beat  the 
competition  of  three  metro  dailies  and 
skilled  enough  to  earn  the  trust  and 
respect  of  local  business  sources. 


Please  send  letter,  resume,  references 
and  your  ten  best  clips  by  September 
22  to: 


JOURNAL  TIMES 
Human  Resources  Department 
212  Fourth  Street 
Racine.  Wl  53403 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK'S  largest  AM  is 
growing  and  needs  a  versatile  page-one 
designer  to  grow  with  it.  The  position 
demands  superb  layout  skills  and  an 
alert  news  sense.  Send  resume  and  six 
tearsheets  to  Mike  Connor,  managing 
editor.  The  Post-Standard,  PO  Box 
4818,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


CITY  EDITOR 

For  fast-growing  suburban  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  area  daily.  Take-charge  city 
editor  with  exceilent  news  sense,  strong 
language  skills  and  ability  to  teach  and 
motivate  others.  Solid  reporting  and 
editing  experience  necessary.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bob  Conley,  Deputy 
Editor,  Contra  Costa  Times,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596.  No 
phone  calls  please. 


COPY  DESK  OPPORTUNITIES 
Looking  for  copy  editors  with  a  committ¬ 
ment  to  quality.  Design  skills  are  a  plus. 
We  have  openings  for  both  a  veteran 
and  a  talented  beginner.  We’re  a  fast¬ 
growing  75,000  AM  Gannett  newspaper 
on  Florida’s  eastcoast  near  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  Send  resume  to  Ken 
Paulson,  Executive  Editor,  Florida 
Today,  PO  Box  363000,  Melborne,  FL 
32936.  EOE. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Here’s  what  you  get:  a  position  where 
you  can  truly  make  a  difference  on  one 
of  the  best  100,000  dailies  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  life  in  the  Roclw  Mountains,  and 
competitive  pay  and  benefits.  Here’s 
what  we  want:  an  experienced  city 
editor  with  a  record  of  excellence,  a 
person  who  can  motivate  a  staff  of 
achievers  to  get  even  better,  and  a 
person  organized  enough  to  ensure  that 
three  committed  deputy  city  editors  and 
twenty  writers  are  all  performing  at  the 
peak.  Write  Jim  Bishop,  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor/Local  News,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph.  PO  Box 
1/79,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 
Please  include  references  and  three 
successive  days  of  your  paper’s  local 
section. 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  skilled,  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist.  Please  send  resume, 
examples  of  work  and  list  of  references 
to  Fran  Smith,  Editor,  The  Island  Pack¬ 
et,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head  Island, 
SC  29938.  (No  phone  calls,  please). 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland’s  largest 
newspaper,  seeks  top-notch  business 
copy  editor.  Background  in  business 
news  and  layout  a  must.  Critique  and 
4-day  ti^ut  required.  Salary  range  is 
$454.7/ to  $757.77  per  week.  We  also 
offer  an  exceptional  benefits  package. 
Please  call  Rosemary  Kovacs,  (216) 
344-4877. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  daily  in  beautiful  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota  needs  a  creative  copy/ 
layout  editor  for  our  universal  desk. 
Must  have  excellent  language  and  page 
designing  skills  acquired  through  at 
least  two  years  of  experience.  Work  is 
challenging;  each  member  of  our  desk 
is  trained  in  all  phases  of  operation: 
page  one  and  inside  news  design;  local 
and  wire  copy  editing;  features  sections 
and  magazine  editing  and  layout;  and 
graphics  design  on  Macintosh  compu¬ 
ters.  Lifes^le  a  plus  with  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  camping  and  other  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  in  nearby  national  forest  and  wilder¬ 
ness  area,  along  with  skiing  and  other 
winter  activities.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Joi^  Cox,  Managing  Editor, 
Duluth  News-Tribune,  424  West  First 
Street,  Duluth,  MN  55802.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


"I  ALMOST  wish  I  hadn’t  placed 
my  ads  in  EiP  Classifieds." 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  9.  1989 


COPY  EDITOR:  Award-winning  AM  in 
major  metro  area  searching  for  news, 
features  and  sports  desk  candidates. 
Solid  lan^«  and  layout  skills  a  must. 
Reply  to  Paul  Mowry,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Tribune  Newspapers,  120 
W.  First  Ave.,  Mesa,  AZ  85202. 


COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER 


The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  OH,  has 
opening  for  experienced  copy  editors 
with  expertise  in  either  sp<^,  busi¬ 
ness,  features  or  layout'page  design. 
Critique  of  paper  may  lead  to  4^ay 
tryout.  Salary  range  is  $454.77  to 
$757.77  per  week.  We  also  offer  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Please 
call  Rosemary  Kovacs,  (216) 
344-4877. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  layout  skills:  Bring 
your  features  experience  to  sports, 
looking  for  sensitive,  human  perspec¬ 
tive  as  we  try  to  draw  more  women  read¬ 
ers  into  our  traditional  sports  section. 
Send  resumes/samples/ideas  to  Greg  No¬ 
ble,  sports  editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
-.  .... 


617  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  452 


COPY  EDITORS: 

We  need  2  for  40,0<X)  plus,  fully  pagi¬ 
nated  daily  in  Southern  California.  Work 
nights,  weekends.  Prefer  daily  news 
desk  experience  but  will  consider  recent 
grads  that  have  worked  on  college 
papers.  We  want  people  who  LOVE  to 
clean  up  copy,  write  sharp  heads,  layout 
pages.  Write  Elena  Nelson  Howe,  News 
Editor,  Star-News,  525  E.  Colorado 
Blvd.,  Pasadena,  CA  91109. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  progressive,  fun  desk  at 
20,(X)0-plus  S.F.  Bay  area  AM.  Ideal 
candidate  has  at  least  a  year’s  desk 
experience  -  including  headline  writing 
and  page  design.  We’re  good,  but  we 
want  to  get  a  whole  lot  better.  If  that’s 
your  attitude,  too,  we  want  to  talk  with 
you.  Contact  John  Taylor,  News  Editor, 
Daily  Republic,  1250  Texas  Street, 
Fairfield,  CA  94533. 


EDITOR  for  award-winning,  region  8 
resort  town  weekly.  Prior  weekly  experi- 
ence  a  must.  Outstanding 
organizational/leadership  skills,  strong 
pasteup/copyediting  skills  a  must. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Box  4070,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL-PAGE  COPY  EDITOR/ 
WRITER.  An  award-winning  daily  of 
105,000  circulation  seeks  a  sharp-eyed 
copy  editor  to  lay  out  pages  and  work 
with  production  staff.  Job  includes  writ¬ 
ing  2-4  editorials  a  week  reflecting  our 
libertarian-conservative  philosophy. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to: 
Dan  Griswold,  Gazette  Telegraph,  PO 
Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Wanted  for  new  upscale  national  gay 
and  lesbian  lifestyle  publication.  Maga¬ 
zine  editing  exMrience  a  must.  Send 
resume  to  V&V  Publishing,  1326  Corco¬ 
ran  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

The  University  of  Miami  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  for  Sea  Frontiers,  a  high 
quality  bi-monthly  oceanographic 
magazine  published  for  members  of 
International  Oceanographic  Fdn. 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism,  Engl¬ 
ish  or  related  field  and  six  years  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  experience  with  a 
concentration  in  science  writing  and/or 
editing  required.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  and 
appropriate  samples  to:  Office  of 
University  Relations,  University  of 
Miami,  PO  Box  248105,  Coral  ^bles, 
Florida  33124. 


EDITOR  Top  newsroom  position  for 
30,000  circulation,  zoned  daily  and 
three  weeklies.  Must  be  self-motivated. 
Must  be  highly  organized.  Must  be  able 
to  make  changes  and  then  force  them  to 
stick.  Must  be  HUNGRY.  Must  be 
equally  strong  in  journalistic  and 
management  skills.  Apply  to  Anthony  A. 
Alleeetti,  PO  Box  298,  Hamilton,  OH 
45012. 


Fast-growing  chain  of  small  dailies  has 
immediate  opening  for  reporter  desiring 
fast-track  to  editor^s  position.  Manager¬ 
ial  potential,  design  and  editing  skills, 
high  energy  level  all  required.  Resume 
to  Doug  Driscoll,  PO  Box  128,  Colum¬ 
bia  City,  IN  46725. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

News  and  entertainment  weekly 
newspaper/magazine  located  in  beauti¬ 
ful  city  on  southwest  Florida  Gulf  coast 
has  an  opening  for  someone  who  can 
write  about  food  like  Joan  Didion;  about 
fashion  like  P.J.  O’Rourke;  about  decor¬ 
ating  like  T.  Coraghessan  Boyle  or  some 
combination  of  the  above,  (jood  salary 
and  benefits  for  the  best  writer  we  can 
find.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Editor,  The 
Express,  370  12th  Ave.  South,  Suite 
202,  Naples,  FL  33940. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


If  you  understand  u^ncy,  can  handle 
several  breaking  stories  at  once  and  edit 
copy  well  on  ti^t  deadlines,  you  might 
be  the  bureau  chief  The  Tampa  Tribune 
is  looking  for  in  central  Florida.  This  job 
requires  editing  and  management 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Donna 
R^,  state  editor.  The  Tampa  Tribune, 
PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL  33601. 


HARD-NOSED,  HARD-WORKING, 
HARD-NEWS  REPORTER  NEEDED  for 
aggressive,  attractive,  award-winning 
4^000  daily  on  Florida  Gulf  Coast. 
Beginners  and  "feature  writers"  need 
not  apply.  Grammar  and  spelling  tests, 
and  a  tryout  required.  $400-$450  per 
week  for  the  ri^t  person.  Application 
deadline  October  1.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  and  job  history 
including  current  salary  to:  Box  4094, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JACK-OF-ALL-COPY: 

An  award-winning,  35,000-circulation 
daily  in  Northeast  Texas  is  looking  for  a 
copy  editor  who  has  the  tenacity  to 
process  sports  agate  and  a  creative  eye 
for  color  page  design.  This  copy  editor 
will  work  news  desk  2  days  a  week,  and 
sports  desk  3  days  a  week.  Background 
in  color  and  graphics  a  plus.  Will 
consider  entry  level  applicants  with 
strong  portfolio.  Salary  up  to  $325 
depending  on  experience.  Send 
samples  of  work  to:  Personnel  Office, 
Texarkana  Gazette,  315  Tine  Street, 
Texarkana,  TX  75501. 


KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists  with  three  years’  or  more 
experience  are  invited  to  apply  to 
Kiplinger  Midcareer  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Year-long  program,  beginning 
Sept.  19, 1990,  combines  writing  long- 
form  articles  for  publication  with 
studies  leading  to  a  master’s  degree. 
Ten  fellows  appointed  each  year  receive 
free  tuition  plus  monthly  living 
stipends.  Reporting  trip  to  Washington 
included.  Selection  is  competitive. 
Write  or  call  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Prog¬ 
ram,  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State 
University,  242  W.  18th  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43210,  (614)  292-2607, 
292-9807. 
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LIFESTYLE  WRITER 
If  writing  is  your  love  and  working  in 
southern  California  is  your  dream,  Fet's 
talk.  We  seek  a  writer  who  can  move 
readers  to  tears  or  laughter.  This  writer 
knows  the  difference  between  lifestyle 
writing  and  feature  writing  and  can 
handle  stories  about  the  human  condi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  condition  of  our 
symphony.  Consideration  will  be  given 
only  to  applicants  who  have  written  for  a 
daily  newspaper  for  at  least  four  years. 
If  you  qualify  and  want  to  join  the  lifes¬ 
tyle  team  of  a  metro  daily  that  has  won 
two  Pulitzers,  please  send  a  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Barbara  Herrera, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The 
Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA 
92112. 


MAGAZINE/COPY  EDITOR,  daily  near 
Washington,  DC.  Box  4102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  take-charge  person 
for  the  Number  1  position  on  our  news 
team.  We  want  a  leader  with  solid  edit¬ 
ing  talent  and  good  people  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  If  this  sounds  like  you,  and 
you  want  to  work  to  turn  a  good  daily 
newspaper  into  a  great  daily  newspaper, 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  This  position 
supenrises  20  talented  news  staffers  at 
a  6-day,  17,000  circulation  paper  in 
Batavia,  NY.  We  offer  an  outstanding 
quality  of  life  in  close  proximity  to  2 
metro  areas,  good  salary,  401(K)  plan, 
full  benefits,  and  the  chance  to  join  a 
growing  newspaper.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  with  samples  of  your  work 
to:  Gloria  Stonecipher,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  870,  Bata¬ 
via,  NY  14021.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  growing  regional  daily  in  Zone  7  has 
an  opening  for  a  strong  managing 
editor.  We're  a  prize-winning  newspaper 
of  over  12,000.  Recent  editor  got  a 
promotion  in  our  group.  Good  salary  for 
the  right  person.  Tell  us  about  your 
talents,  background  and  philosophy  and 
send  references  to  Box  4100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
13,000  Zone  8  daily.  Excellent  writing, 
editing  and  management  skills 
required.  Must  be  extremely  energetic 
and  growth-oriented.  Experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  community  daily  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Coordinate  4  reporters  and  2 
editors  plus  corrispondent  network. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  We  need  the  skill  of  a  confident  pro 
to  build  our  newspaper  into  a  top  local 
product.  Box  4112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaUne.  MediaLine 

is  a  (»Hy  updated  job  listing  service. 

With  just  one  call  you  will 

•  have  access  to  new  job  openings 
every  day. 

•  hear  about  jobs  for  staff  writers,  copy 
editors,  sports  writers  or  editors. 

•  save  moriey  on  endless  phone  calls, 
chasing  leads  that  are  weeks  old. 

Can  our  business  office  to  firKf  out  how 

to  get  your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-296-7353 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Imminent  departure  of  current  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  "greener  pastures"  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  causes  search  to  begin  for 
replacement.  Newspaper  is  15,700 
Tuesday-Sunday  AM  daily  locate  in 
irrigated  high  plains  of  historical  West¬ 
ern  Nebraska  180  miles  north  of 
Denver,  CO.  Moderate  climate,  excel¬ 
lent  recreational  opportunities,  three 
hours  to  nearest  ski  area.  Good  place  to 
raise  a  family.  Candidate  reports  direct¬ 
ly  to  publisher  and  has  full  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  news  operation  including  budget 
preparation,  hiring-firing,  editorials, 
and  management  of  staff  of  17.  DISC 
front-end  system  including  Discovery  etyi. 
pagination.  Award-winning  newspaper 
with  reputation  of  staying  on  technology  Jv  jK 
forefront.  This  is  no  job  for  a  beginner 
since  excellence  is  demanded  and 
rewards  are  substantial.  We  seek  to  be 
the  best  news  organization  in  the  p 
region.  Excellent  news  staff  to  work  with 
and  top  level  management  team  in 
place.  Excellent  fringes.  If  you  have  a 
good  track  record,  demand  excellence 
of  yourself  and  those  who  work  for  you, 
and  you  like  people  ...  send  resume, 
salary  history,  availability  and  support 
materials  to  Marc  W.  Anthony, 
Publisher,  Star-Herald  Publishing  Co., 

1405  Broadway,  Scottsbiuff,  NE 
69361. 


REPORTER 

19,500  daily  in  lively  Zone  7  university 
town  has  opening  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Applicants  must  have 
solid  writing  skills  and  like  page  1  bi¬ 
lines.  We  want  motivated  reporters  who 
share  a  committment  to  excellence. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Box 
4106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  sports/outdoors  slot  on 
award-winning  weekly  newspaper. 
Photography  a  plus.  Resumes  only; 
Editor,  104  Crandon  Blvd.,  Suite  301, 
Key  Biscayne,  FL  33149. 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

Style  setter.  Trend  tracker.  BOSTON 
Magazine  is  looking  for  a  senior  editor 
(Lifestyle)  with  3-5  years  newspaper 
and/or  magazine  experience  to  edit  and 
write  for  our  Style  section.  Food,  fash¬ 
ion,  wine,  travel,  home,  health,  and  real 
estate  all  fall  within  your  compass. 
Salary:  32K.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
David  Rosenbaum,  Editor,  Boston 
Magazine,  300  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
Do  you  work  at  a  10,000  circulation  or 
smaller  daily?  Are  you  ready  for  a  biraer 
challenge?  Here  it  is:  Night  City  Editor 
for  the  Aberdeen  American  News,  a 
20,000  circulation  Knight  Ridder 
newspaper  in  eastern  South  Dakota,  an 
area  with  low  crime,  clean  air  and  top- 
quality  hunting  and  fishing.  As  Night 
City  Editor  you  would  design  the  local 
page,  write  headlines  and  edit  copy  - 
YOU  would  make  a  difference.  Contact 
Managing  Editor  Heidi  Reuter,  Box 
4430,  Aberdeen,  SD  57402  or  call 
1-800-658-3427. 


One  of  our  staff  writers  just  left  for  the 
New  York  Times,  and  we're  looking  to 
replace  him. 

Georgia  Trend  magazine  has  won  11 
national  awards  for  editorial  excellence 
in  four  years.  We’ve  covered  everything 
from  the  sacking  of  RJR  Nabisco  to  life 
on  the  black-tie  circuit,  from  Scarlett 
O'Hara  as  a  businesswoman  to  the 
economics  of  south  Georgia. 

We're  interested  in  experienced  repor¬ 
ters  who  want  to  grow  beyond  daily  jour¬ 
nalism.  Business  reporting  experience 
is  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Far  more 
imporbnt  are  strong  writing  and  analy¬ 
tic  skills.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
John  Fleming,  executive  editor,  Georgia 
Trend,  PO  Box  56447,  Atlanta,  GA 
30343. 


SPORT  EDITOR 

OUR  SPORTS  editor's  goal  will  be 
simple:  Make  the  New  Haven  R^ister's 
sports  section  the  best  in  any 
140,000-circulation  daily  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  seek  a  strong  leader,  expert 
word  editor  and  good  motivator  of 
people.  This  editor  may  or  may  not  now 
be  in  sports,  but  he  or  she  must  have  a 
passion  for  sports.  We  offer  a  varied  and 
challenging  sports  area,  conveniently 
located  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
Our  community  is  home  to  Yale  and 
offers  a  full  range  of  recreational  and 
cultural  activities.  Letter,  resume  and 
copy  of  the  section  you  edit  to:  Dave 
Butler,  Editor,  New  Haven  Roister,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 

REPORTER  -  31,000  AM  daily  in  beau- 
tiful  Shenandoah  Valley  area  seeks 
county  government  reporter.  Salary 
$16-17K.  Call  or  write  Ken  Mink, 
M.E.,  The  Daily  News-Record,  Harri¬ 
sonburg,  VA  22801,  (703)  433-2702. 


Small,  progressive,  statewide  monthly 
business  magazine.  Profitable  husband/ 
wife  operation  with  four-year  history. 
Call  Santa  Fe,  NM  (505)  982-0670. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 
Challenging  do-it-all  slot  on  small 
northern  California  daily.  Duties  include 
coordination  of  special  sections,  feature 
and  photography  work  lifestyles  and 
theme  pages.  Good  salary  and  benefits 
with  group  owned  newspaper.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Irene 
Svete,  Siskiyou  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
129,  Wreka,  CA  96097. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
(for  a  125,000  all  day  paper)  who  can 
evaluate  stories  for  proper  play,  edit  to 
meet  tough  standards  of  clarity, 
conciseness  and  completeness. 
Produce  lively  layouts  with  up-to-the- 
minute  updating.  College  degree 
preferred.  Two  years  sports  writing  and/ 
or  sports  desk  experience.  Send 
resume,  two-page  autobiography,  work 
samples  to  BilT  Bern,  Sports  Editor, 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News,  PO  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  EOE. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Wanted  for  major  metropolitan  daily. 
Must  have  ability  to  write  good  head¬ 
lines,  edit  copy  and  check  story 
content.  Send  resumes  to  Ivy  McLe- 
more.  Sports  Editor,  Houston  Post,  PO 
Box  4747,  Houston,  TX  77210. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  mid-sized 
midwestern  daily  near  Chicago,  seeks 
spqrts  editor  with  strong  managerial  and 
editing  skills  for  staff  of  twelve.  We 
cover  the  pros  and  we're  seeking  a  pro 
with  at  least  5  years  experience.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to; 
Rick  Jensen,  Managing  Editor,  Rock¬ 
ford  Register  Star,  99  East  State  Street, 
Rockford,  IL  61104. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  suburban  daily, 
big  on  local  coverage.  Strong  layout, 
copy  skills.  Good  move  up  opportunity. 
Resume,  tearsheets  to  Bob  Orr,  The 
Record,  204  East  Lincoln  Highway, 
Coatesville,  PA  19320. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  with  at  least  two 
years  in  sports  on  a  daily,  with  some 
experience  writing  regular  columns,  to 
write  columns  and  features.  Send 
resumes  to  Paul  Hurley,  Sports  Editor, 
Poughkeepsie  Journal,  PO  Box  1231, 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

EOE  M/F. 


STATEHOUSE  REPORTER 
Tenacious.  Ambitious.  Unbeatable. 

A  newspaper  gutsy  enough  to  strive  for 
perfection  would  accept  nothing  less 
from  the  reporter  assigned  to  its  impor¬ 
tant  statehouse  bureau. 

The  York  Daily  Record  wants  a  state¬ 
house  reporter  who  can  bring  important 
Pennsylvania  issues  home  to  York  Coun¬ 
ty's  336,000  residents  in  daily  stories, 
enterprise  packages  and  weekly  politi¬ 
cal  columns.  The  reporter  must  thrive 
on  direct  competition  and  be  ready  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  a  bureau 
post. 

interested  applicants  should  forward 
their  resume  and  clips  to  Berl  Schwartz, 
Executive  Editor,  York  Daily  Record,  PO 
Box  W-401,  York,  PA  17404. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


Well  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  II  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDfTORIAL 


Suburban  group  seeKing  experienced 
newspaper  editor  for  management  posi¬ 
tion.  Minimum  5  years  experience. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to 
Gene  Johnson,  Press  Publications, 
4779  Bloom  Ave.,  White  Bear  Lake, 
MN  55110. 


The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  copy  editor 
who  will  work  full  time  on  the  wire  desk. 
This  challenging  position  involves  back¬ 
ing  up  the  wire  editor.  It  requires  sound 
news  judgment,  flair  and  speed  in  page 
design  and  the  ability  to  work  coopera¬ 
tively  with  other  news  departments. 
Applications  from  minority  candidates 
encouraged.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Mike  McNamara,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93302-0440. 


The  Marin  Independent  Journal,  judged 
by  CNPA  the  best  paper  in  California  in 
1987  and  1988  for  its  circulation 
(40,000),  is  looking  for  a  night  news 
editor.  Responsibilities  include  helping 
to  manage  a  news  desk  that  meets  our 
high  standards,  as  well  as  deadlines; 
aggressively  editing  the  wire  services  to 
produce  an  intelligent,  hard-hitting 
news  report;  designing  page  1  with  flair 
and  excitement;  and  working  effectively 
with  the  city  desk  and  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Send  letter,  work  samples  and 
resume  to  Deborah  Gump,  Executive 
News  Editor,  Marin  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  330,  San  Rafael,  CA 
94915. 


TWO  VACANCIES 

•  Features  Writer 

•  Metro  Reporter 

We  have  two  staff  vacancies,  one  for  a 
staff  reporter  and  one  for  a  features 
writer  which  will  include  work  on 
special  projects  and  sections.  Experi¬ 
ence  required  for  both  positions. 

We  are  a  7-day,  AM  publication  with  a 
complete  employee  benefits  package. 
ASNE  recently  named  us  as  one  of 
America's  best  14  small  newspapers. 
Send  resume  and  a  few  clips  to;  Nelder 
Dawson,  Personnel  Director,  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  LA  713CI6. 


WANTED:  Political  observers- 
journalists  for  new  newsletter  on  elec¬ 
toral  politics  at  national  level.  Be  our 
eyes  &  ears;  few  $$$’s  but  prestige. 
Resume;  availability.  Box  4114,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


We  need  one  good  copy  editor  to  add  to 
our  ten-member  universal  desk.  Tell  us 
if  your  strength  lies  in  copy  editing  or 
layout.  What  you'd  be  doing  for  us 
depends  on  your  strongest  traits.  We're 
a  northeast  Ohio  PM  daily  and  AM 
Sunday.  Send  a  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
4101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Zone  4  daily  seeks  creative  Lifestyle 
editor  with  ability  to  generate  story 
ideas  and  lifestyle  sections  targetted 
toward  specific  readership  interests. 
Lively  Creative  page  design  a  necessity. 
Circulation  is  87,000  daily  and 
125,000  Sunday.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  abilities.  Box 
4108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


ELECTRONIC  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  is  seeking  a 
responsible  individual  to  fill  a  position 
in  our  newly  developed  electronic  Color 
Department.  Position  is  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  all 
aspects  of  the  department.  Position 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronic  Color  separation  equipment. 
Must  have  tha  ability  to  organize, 
instruct,  assign  and  supervise  all 
departmental  work.  Must  have  strong 
communication  and  interpersonal 
skills,  previous  supervisory  experience 
necessary.  Bachelors  degree  or  equiva¬ 
lent  required.  Four  years  experience  in 
Color  Department  operations  also 
required.  Equivalent  combinations  of 
education  and  experience  will  be 
considered.  Good  starting  salary  and 
company  paid  benefits.  Please  send 
resume  to: 

The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Department  of  Employee 
and  Labor  Relations 
34  South  Third  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43215. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


NIGHT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
An  established  community-oriented 
daily  newspaper,  located  90  miles  north 
of  New  York  City,  is  currently  accepting 
resumes  for  the  open  position  of  night 
production  manager.  The  Times  Herald- 
Record  is  a  growing  newspaper  (85,000 
daily  circulation,  95,000  Sunday)  in 
New  York  Hudson  Valley. 

The  successful  candidate  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  have  a  working  knowledge  of  all 
areas  of  production,  good  skills  with 
people,  ability  to  solve  production  prob¬ 
lems,  and  good  planning  skills.  A 
degree  in  newspaper  production  is  a 
plus. 

The  primary  hours  are  10  PM  to  6  AM 
Tuesday  -  ^turday. 

Applicants  should  apply  to:  Deborah  A. 
Sherman,  Personnel  Director,  The 
Times  Herald-Record,  40  Mulberry  St. 
Middletown,  NY  10940. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/V/H. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


NIGHT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  (FL)  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  night 
production  manager.  Responsibilities 
include  overseeing  and  coordinating  the 
night  operations  of  the  Production 
Department  to  include  Camera, 
Composing,  Press,  Ad  Service  and  Mail- 
room.  This  individual  must  insure  the 

S  flow  of  work  and  adherence  to  all 
ines  and  quality  standards. 
Reporting  to  the  Operations  Director, 
the  qualified  individual  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  Production 
Management  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production.  An  excellent 
benefits  package  is  available  in  this 
challenging  and  fast-paced  newspaper. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Resume,  including  salary  history 
should  be  forwarded  to: 

Operations  Director 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
PO  Box  1719 
Sarasota,  FL  34326 
EOE 


Indiana  Newspaper  Group  seeks  second 
shift  press  supervisor.  Goss  experience 
with  commercial  background  preferred. 
Our  company  offers  excellent  benefits 
and  competitive  wages.  Call  (219) 
347-040()  or  send  resume  to  PO  Box 
39,  Kendallville,  IN  46755.  Attn:  Phil 
Markward. 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 


Classified  Advertising 
Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
Fax  (212)  929-1259 


88  production  people  and  the 
sales  and  support  staff 

. . .  from  a  quality  web  offset  commercial  printing 
plant  are  looking  for  jobs.  Some  might  be  a 
compliment  to  your  organization. 

The  Columbian  newspaper  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  is  closing  its 
commercial  printing  plant  in  November.  We've  had  many 
successful  years  printing  national  and  regional  circulars  (last  year 
280  million),  but  we  can  no  longer  compete  with  our  giant 
commercial  competitors. 

We've  been  selective  in  our  hiring  during  20  years  of  our 
commercial  venture,  so  we'll  be  releasing  some  excellent  people. 
Press/camera  people  are  union,  but  we\e  done  the  search  and 
hire.  No  manning  requirements.  Our  people  understand  a  profit 
oriented  work  environment. 

Here's  a  list  of  people  released: 

28  Pressmen  1  Electrician 

1  Paper  handler  2  Custodians 

7  Camera  /  color  cutters  6  Mail  room  lead  people 

3  Ad  and  page  paste  up  people  3  Mail  room  lead  trainees 
1  Ad  paste  up  /  control  person  3  Uft  truck  operators 
1  Truck  driver 

21  Production  workers 
(shaggers) 


EDITORIAL  LIBR  RIAN  IVUI 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  9  cor 

Midwest  is  seeking  an  experienced 
librarian  who  is  a  good  oral  and  written 
communicator.  Applicants  should  have  Our  peo 

excellent  on-line  searching  skills,  a  find  new 

thorough  knowledge  of  reference  sour-  contact 

ces  and  be  proficient  in  information  Phone  (2 

retrieval.  A  Bachelor's  degree  is 
required.  A  Master's  degree  in  library 
science  is  preferred.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  are  offered.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  4079,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 
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1  Ad  paste  up  /  control  person 
1  VDT  ad  copy  mark  up  person 
9  Commercial  printing  division 
sales  and  support  staff. 


Our  people  went  the  extra  mile  for  us.  We're  trying  to  help  them 
find  new  jobs  with  good  progressive  companies.  For  information 
contact  Marsha  Parks,  P.O.  Box  180,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98666. 
Phone  (206)  694-3391. 

TheCohmibian 

SouUtern  Washlngloa's  Uugest  liaily  Newspaper 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTK>NrrECH 


PRE-PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

83K  circulation  West  Coast  daily  news- 
t»per  has  a  position  for  pre-press  super¬ 
visor  over  40  production  employees. 
Requires  extensive  knowledge  of 
camera,  composite  color,  color  scanner, 
electronic  ad  composition  and  page 
make-up.  Must  have  excellent  peoi^e 
skills  and  be  quality-oriented,  (toll^ 
education  a  plus.  Send  resume  to:  The 
Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Box  440, 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302,  Attn: 
Personnel/Pre-Press.  E.O.E. 


PRESS  MANAGER 

Our  expanded  daily  local  town  coverage 
has  added  excitement  to  the  pulse  of 
the  oldest  continuously  daily  published 
newspaper  in  the  nation.  As  press 
manager  for  the  third  shift,  you  will 
report  directly  to  the  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  managing  two  crew  supervisors  and 
the  press  operators  who  print  our 
229,000  daily,  309,000  Sunday 
volume.  To  qualify  for  this  position  you 
must  possess: 

•  A  minimum  of  5  years'  press  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  the  ability  to  work  on 
Goss  Metro  presses 

•  Demonstrated  successful  manage¬ 
ment  experience 

•  Leadership  skills 

•  Strong  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills 

•  Ability  to  make  decisions  and  follow 
through  on  them  to  the  successful 
completion  of  goals 

•  Ability  to  adjust  to  a  changing 
environment 

•  Organizational/time  management 
skills 

•  Flexibility 

Interested  individuals  should  call: 
Colleen  Barry,  Employment  Manager, 
The  Hartford  (Jourant,  (203) 
241-3810. 

EOF 


PRESSMEN 

Openings  available  for  qualified  Urbo- 
nite  pressmen.  Growing  company, 
competitive  pay,  excellent  benefits  and 
good  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
to:  Carolyn  Williams,  Chanry  Communi¬ 
cations,  LTD,  425  Smith  Street, 
Farmingdale,  NY  11735. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  Record,  a  Zone  2  AM  daily 
with  circulation  of  60,000  plus  seeks  a 
director  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
production.  This  is  a  high  profile  posi¬ 
tion  suited  for  the  seasoned  production 
professional.  Individual  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  producing  a  quality,  on 
time  product  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Knowledge  of  MAN  Roland 
press  and  experience  in  budgeting, 
labor  negotiations  and  union  environ¬ 
ment  helpful. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  work  in  a  pleasant,  thriving  central¬ 
ly  located  community.  Please  send  your 
resume  including  salanr  history  to: 

Ramona  Roe 
Director  Of  Personnel 
Morristown  Newspapers  Inc. 

629  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 


The  most  popular  labor- 
saving 

device  is  stiJJ  money 
Phyllis  George 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  JOBS.  Twice-monthly  listing  tracks 
current  Calif,  openings  in  PR.  $30  for  3 
months.  For  free  sample,  mail  SASE  to 
Calif.  Communications  Cionnection,  PO 
Box  186.  Carmichael,  CA  95609. 


Ordtr  Blank 


No.  of  Insoitions: 


Amount  Enclosod:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Eftocttva  January  1, 1969 

UNE  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  wMk— 96.30  par  IM  1  iMMk— 93.70  par  In* 

2  waaka — $6.50  par  Ina*  par  laaua.  2  ivaaka  ~  $3.05  par  Ina,  par  iaaua. 
3a>aaki— 94J0parlna,  par  laaua.  3  waaka— 92,00  par  bw,  par  laaua. 
4iaaaka— 94.1  Oparina,  par  laaua.  4  waaka— 92.40  par  bia,  par  laaua. 

Add  96.00  par  kiaatllon  lor  box  aaivica.  Add  94.00  par  Inaarlon  for  bm  aan4oa. 

Count  aa  an  addWonal  bia  in  copy.  Count  aa  an  addkional  Ina  In  copy. 

Count  approxkTMMy  34  charactatB  and/or  spaoaa  par  Nna. 

3  Nnaa  noMmuin. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DCADUNE;  Evwy  Tuisday.  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saliinlay*6  laaua. 

Paymant  muat  aooompany  aN  FoaMona  Wanlad  ada. 
DISPLAY  CLASSmeO 

Tba  uaa  of  bordara,  boldlaoa,  Uuatraliona,  losjo,  ale.,  on  daaoHiod  ado 
chargadtwfolowIngralaaparoolurnnlnclfparMsartiin:  1  lima,  $80;  2  to  5 
Irnaa.  $75;  6  to  12  Nmaa,  $70;  13  to  25  llmao  185;  26  to  51  Urnao  $60;  52 
•maa,$56. 

DEAOUNE:  8  daya  piler  to  puMteaUon  data. 

Oofilradt  laOaa  auaMaMa  upon  fWQUttL 
Box  numbar  raaponaaa  ara  maNad  aach  day  aa  thay  ara  racalvad. 
UHor  m  PuMIslMr 

11  Won  1961  SbMt.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  075.4380.  FAX  (212)  92».12Sa. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Results-oriented,  hands-on  manager. 
Experience  with  daily,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers  with  all  around  knowledge  of  total 
operations  Will  relocate.  Box  4078, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertisin^Marketing  Manager 
of  weekly  chain  plus,  in  competitive 
Zones  1  and  2,  seeks  greener  pastures 
in  same.  Extremely  creative,  organized, 
results/goal-oriented  work-a-nolic  is 
ready  for  an  upwardly  mobile,  hands-on 
challenge.  Box  4056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Due  to  pending  JOA,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  for  a  mid-sized  daily  with  a  major 
TMC  is  available.  Sales,  service,  collec¬ 
tions  and  computer  experience.  A  veter¬ 
an  of  numerous  budgets  and  ABC 
audits.  BA  in  commerce.  Family  man 
with  numerous  community 
involvements. 

This  individual  is  available  for  interview 
and  placement  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has 
been  paid  by  his  present  employer.  If 
interested  in  obtaining  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


Fax  your  ad 
to  E&P! 
(212)  929-1259 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  investigative,  special  projects  or 
editing  post  on  quality  metro.  Missouri 
j-school  grad,  talented  and  hard¬ 
working,  strong  writing,  editing  skills, 
diverse  experience.  Bill  Maurer,  2146 
S.  Weller,  Springfield,  MO  65804. 
(417)  887-4127. 


BEGINNING  WRITER  seeks  start  in 
journalism.  B. A. /Social  Sciences, 
Johns  Hopkins;  4  years  publishing 
experience:  copy  editing,  proofreading, 
WP,  and  research  experience.  Desires 
research,  library  or  editorial  position  in 
NYC/Zone  2.  Box  4072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


BOOK  REVIEWER:  Wants  to  expand 
freelance  market  or  work  full-time  for 
zone  8  or  9  publication.  CALL  FOR 
CLIPS/RESUME.  (914)  265-4630. 


EDITOR  -  WRITER 

Talented,  experienced.  Housebound  by 
Vietnam  war  wound.  Seeks  work  via 
modem  or  mail.  LGR,  (215)  884-2607; 
PO  Box  736,  Glenside,  PA  19038. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  found 
his  work;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessings. 

Thomas  Carlyle 


Features  reporter,  travel  and  food  writer 
with  daily  restaurant  column  seeks  Zone 
8  or  northern  9  metro  opportunity. 
Seasoned  and  sassy  youn^  gourmet 
wants  a  home  with  positive  P&L  paper 
or  magazine.  Box  391025,  Kailua- 
Kona,  HI  96739-1025. 


I've  wt  a  Pulitzer  and  a  way  with  words, 
and  T  want  to  report  from  your  LONDON 
bureau.  Please  reply  to  Box  4111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGAL  WRITER 

Recent  law  grad  from  national  school, 
with  B.S.  ir^  journalism  and  solid  writing 
experience.  Seeks  to  enhance  your  daily 
or  weekly  beat  that  calls  for  tenacity  and 
commitment.  Awaiting  NY  bar  admis¬ 
sion.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  4095,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


More  than  15  years  as  a  reporter  at 
magazines  and  dailies,  including  NY 
Newsday.  My  strength  is  the  human 
interest  feature.  I  try  to  avoid  the  formu¬ 
las  and  go  straight  for  the  guts.  Give 
your  readers  something  special.  Prefer 
Zone  4,  8  or  9.  Box  4104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Outstanding  writer  available.  Former 
contributor  to  national  news  weekly.  MA 
degree.  Investigative  reporting,  editorial 
writing.  Andrew  Russo,  28  Grove 
Street,  Salinas,  CA  93901. 


TIRED  OF  LOSING  YOUNG  READERS? 
CALL  JACK  HARTMAN 
(419)  352-8180 


You  need  a  bureau  chief  or  deputy  city 
editor  for  a  mid-size  daily  in  Zone  1  or 
2.  You  want  a  competitor  to  help  direct 
a  talented  staff  or  build  one.  You 
demand  quality  and  success  and  reward 
them  generously.  Box  4060,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


LAGOS,  NIGERIA  based  journalist 
seeks  freelance  assignments.  African 
news  features  and  analysis.  Reply  to 
Box  4089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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«  togetthestory  10  newspapers,  the  major  news' 

^  behind  the  story  wires,  the  leading  trade  ps^jers  and 

with  the  largest  over  350  other  publications  as  well, 

newspaper  morgue  in  Any  one  ofwhich  could  give  you 
the  world.  The  NEXIS  the  edge  you  need  to  come  in  first, 
service  not  only  has  all  Ifyouwantyourteamtoknow 

the  news  The  7^  the  thrill  c£  it  all,  first  call  your 

[  Tbr^Tmiesfouixifit  NEXIS  account  representative  or 
k  to  print,  but  also  the  800/541'6886.Sec(^  order  that 

^  LA.  Times  and  chanpigne.  The  winning  team 
the  Financid  always  celebrates. 

LEXISr/NEXIS] 

0!989  Mead  Data  Cential,lnc.  All  tighta  te8eived.LEXIS  and  NEXIS  are  lervicea  and  tiademaiki  of  Mead  Data  Cential,]nc.that  ate  regiatered  wtth  theU^.I^tent  and  Tndemaik  Office. 


Everywinning 
team  knows  that  it  you  nl 
want  to  be  first,  you’ ve 
got  to  dig  a  little  deeper  than 
the  other  guys. 

By  dicing  into  the  ^ 

full'textfilesrftheNEXIS*  S 
service,  you  can  be  first  M 
in  any  fi^.  Business, 
Fmance.  Goverrirnerit. 
^^^Aifidrs.And, 
of  course.  News. 

HetES  your  chance 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Journalism  —  Bangkok-style 


By  Charles  F.  Queenan 

After  living  and  working  in 
England,  Germany  and  Spain  for  over 
three  years,  the  trip  the  rest  of  the 
way  around  the  world  late  in  1956  was 
intended  entirely  for  once-in-a-life- 
time  sightseeing  and  pleasure. 

Thailand  was  on  the  way  and  Bang¬ 
kok  a  must-see.  Trouble  was,  1  imme¬ 
diately  fell  under  the  hypnotic  spell  of 
that  colorful,  exotic  city  with  its 
fabulous  Buddhist  shrines  and  tem¬ 
ples  and  Far  East  atmosphere  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  intrigue,  and  I  badly  wanted 
to  linger  there  longer  than  my  budget 
would  allow. 

The  only  solution  was  to  find  a  way 
to  finance  the  extra  stopover  —  tem¬ 
porary  work,  perhaps,  but  what? 


I  was  a  newspaperman  at  that  time 
and  discovered  there  were  two  En¬ 
glish-language  papers  in  Bangkok.  1 
found  the  Bangkok  World  in  a 
decrepit  old  building  just  across  the 
klong  from  the  city’s  world-renowned 
complex  of  shrines  and  temples. 

The  editor,  a  veteran  American 
magazine  correspondent  and  old  Far 
East  hand,  knew  little  about  the 
mechanics  of  putting  out  a  newspa¬ 
per,  which  I  had  learned  in  my  early 
days  on  small  papers.  He  welcomed 
me  with  open  arms  and  hired  me  for 
just  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  my 
stay. 

The  most  debilitating  thing  one  had 
to  cope  with  in  Bangkok  was  the  heat 
and  humidity  —  constant,  stifling, 
absolutely  exhausting  —  day  and 
night. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Bangkok  and 
stepped  off  the  air-conditioned  air¬ 
plane  from  Rangoon  after  midnight,  it 
felt  as  if  I  had  walked  into  a  wall  of 
damp,  fumacelike  heat. 

At  the  paper,  1  sat  shirtless,  with  a 
bath  towel  around  my  neck  to  keep 
the  steady  dripping  off  my  chin  from 
soaking  the  copy  and  creating  a  small 
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lake  on  my  desk.  I  used  to  wring  the 
towel  out  like  a  waterlogged  dishrag 
at  the  end  of  a  day. 

Working  conditions  would  have 
driven  most  American  newspaper¬ 
men  bonkers.  It  was  an  English-lan¬ 
guage  paper,  but  none  of  the  back- 
shop  crew,  all  barefoot  Thai  natives 
and  refugees  from  Communist  China, 
spoke  English. 

To  set  type  for  the  pages,  they 
searched  through  a  pile  of  single  let¬ 
ters  until  they  found  one  that  looked 
like  the  letter  in  the  copy.  This  needle- 
in-a-haystack  technique  took  what 
seemed  forever. 

When  they  had  enough  to  fill  a 
page,  instead  of  placing  it  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  metal  form  used  on  every  civilized 
paper  I  ever  knew,  they  put  every¬ 


thing  on  what  looked  like  a  large 
cookie  baking  sheet  and  wrapped 
string  around  it  tightly  . 

For  a  proof,  they  placed  the  cookie 
sheet  on  the  floor,  put  a  damp  sheet  of 
paper  over  it,  and  a  barefoot  worker 
with  a  hand  on  a  companion’s  shoul¬ 
der  on  either  side  worked  a  roller 
down  the  length  of  the  page  with  his 
feet  until  it  bumped  off  at  the  end. 
Voild,  as  neat  a  proof  as  you  could 
hope  for! 

However,  it  didn’t  always  work 
that  way.  Everyone  in  the  back  shop 
chewed  betel  nut  and  constantly  spat 
the  blood-red  juice  everywhere. 
Occasionally,  a  barefooted  worker 
carrying  a  completed  cookie-sheet 
page  went  flying,  and  the  type  ended 
up  in  a  jumbled  pile  and  had  to  pains- 
t^ingly  be  sorted  out  and  put  in  order 
again. 

Nothing  was  easy.  Most  of  what  we 
used  in  the  paper  came  from  the 
American  wire  services  and  even  that 
was  so  garbled  as  to  be  almost 
unreadable  —  electrifying  bulletins 
which  said  lOOOOOOOOOOOO  people  had 
perished  in  severe  floods  in  Pakistan 
or  3333333333333333  had  died  in  a 
plane  crash.  A  phone  call  had  to  be 
made  to  find  out  whether  it  was  10, 
100, 1 ,000  or  10,000  flood  fatalities,  or 
3,  33  or  333  crash  victims. 

It  was  a  local  story  I  put  on  the  front 


page  that  finally  persuaded  me  to 
throw  in  my  sweat-soaked  towel. 

I  first  tried  to  use  the  verb 
“Moves”  in  the  headline  but  it  was 
too  long.  I  needed  something  with 
tall,  narrow  letters  and  made  the 
ghastly  mistake  to  chosing  “Shifts.” 

I  have  often  wondered  what  hap¬ 
pened  between  final  proofing  and 
printing,  but  I’d  rather  not  mention 
what  letter  had  been  dropped  when 
the  paper  appeared  the  next  day  with 
no  chance  of  correcting  it. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  sight  on  the  front 
page  of  my  newspaper,  a  trauma  of 
stunning  proportions  for  a  conscien¬ 
tious  young  newspaperman,  which  I 
was  in  those  days. 

There  was  no  solace  whatever  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  day  we 
sold  every  copy  printed,  mostly  to 
personnel  at  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Still  in  a  state  of  shock,  I  flew  from 
Bangkok  to  Georgetown  in  Malaya 
and  spent  a  week  on  the  island  of 
Penang  trying  to  convince  myself  that 
the  nightmare  never  happened. 

Down  deep,  I  have  always  thought 
it  was  a  Communist  Chinese  plot 
hatched  by  a  bunch  of  barefoot  con¬ 
spirators  in  the  back  shop  who  really 
knew  how  to  hurt  a  guy. 


Eagle  to  fly 
alone  in  Wichita 

After  more  than  116  years  as  a 
newspaper  name  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
the  Beacon  was  retired  Sept.  3. 

With  that  Sunday  edition,  the 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  became 
simply  the  Wichita  Eagle. 

Publisher  Reid  Ashe  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  readers  responding 
to  a  recent  newspaper  poll  about  the 
name  change  did  not  mind  seeing  it 
go. 

“Almost  no  one  said  they  cared.  So 
we  think  it’s  a  safe  and  sensible 
change,”  he  said. 

“We’re  just  dropping  the  name  of  a 
newspaper  that  hasn’t  existed  for  nine 
years,”  executive  editor  Davis  Mer¬ 
ritt  Jr.  added. 

In  1980,  the  paper  dropped  the 
separate  Wichita  Beacon  afternoon 
paper  and  merged  it  with  the  morning 
Eagle. 

The  Beacon  was  founded  in  1872 
and  fought  a  lively  battle  with  the 
Eagle  until  1960  when  it  was  bought 
by  its  rival. 
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At  Scripps  Howard  newspapers, 
we  applaud  good  editorial  work  and  the 
people  who  produce  it.  Over  the  past 
year,  we’ve  rewarded  a  select  few  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  nine  categories  each 
month.  And  now  we’re  honoring  the  best 
of  the  monthly  winners. 

First-place  winners  in  this  yeafs  in- 
house  sweepstakes  competition;  David 
Gomez,  Jack  Ehn,  Karen  MacPherson, 
Patricia  Guthrie  and  Mark  Hopwood  for 
team  reporting:  Stephen  Tompkins  for  in¬ 
dividual  reporting;  Larry  Spohn  for  dead¬ 
line  writing;Doug  Heuckfor  non-deadline 
writing;  John  Temple  for  copy  editing; 
Barbara  Page  for  headlines;  Joe  Cavaretta 
for  photography;  Charlotte  Tongier  for 


graphics;  and  Andy  Piper  for  design.  First- 
place  winners  receive  $2,500  per  category 
and  plaques.  Second-place  winners  get 
$1,250  per  category  and  citations. 

The  judges:  Betty  Medsger,  journal¬ 
ism  department  chairman,  San  Francisco 
State  University;  Michael  Fancher,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  The  Seattle  Times;  John  Haile, 
editor.  The  Orlando  Sentinel;  and  Alfred  L. 
Hewitt,  retired  editor,  Fullerton  Daily 
News  Thbune. 

Congratulations  to  the  best  of  the 
best  of  the  very  good. 

™  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
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